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Ir is well known that the Imams from the Ahl al-Bayt enjoyed, both 
during their lifetime and posthumously, the respect and veneration of 
many within the Islamic community who were not, in the strict sense, their 
followers. This was no doubt a principal reason for the persecution and 
confinement to which the:Imams were repeatedly exposed. Prominent 
among those who did not belong to the Shi‘ah faith but nonetheless held 
the Imams in high esteem were those ascetics and Sufis who came to 
believe, like the Shi‘ah, in the initiatic transmission of a special body of 
knowledge and, seeing in the Imams exemplars of the spiritual virtues, 
included them among their spiritual teachers and forebears. Thus al-Kala- 
badhi (d.385/995) begins his listing of “those who spoke concerning the 
sciences of the Sufis” with a mention of the first six Imams'; Hujwiri (d.ca. 
465/1071) lists them immediately after the Rashidun Caliphs as "the imams 
of the Sufis”% and Farid al-Din 'Affár opens his celebrated compendium, 
the Tadhkirat al-Awliya’, with a detailed mention of Ja'far al-Sadiq and 
closes it with a similar account of Muhammad al-Bagir, thus symbolically 
including the numerous Sufis whose lives he describes between these two 
Imams from the Household of the Prophet. 


It is indisputable that the early Sufis drew inspiration, in a general 
sense, from certain dicta and teachings of the Imams. In addition, however, 
widespread traditions — repeated down to the present — associate each of 
the first eight of the Twelve Imams personally with one or more of the 
well-known Sufis.4 These traditions have not yet been evaluated in any 
systematic way, and it is possible that at least in some cases their founda- 
tion in historical fact may be weak. Nonetheless, the very existence of 
these traditions, together with their persistence, demonstrates how the Imams 
have served as poles of the spiritual world for many Muslims, even after 
the Sunni-Shi'i division crystallized in more or less sectarian form. We 
propose to examine here the accounts that link to Imam Musa al-Kazim the 
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names of Shaqiq Balkhi (d.194/810), Bishr al-Hafi (d.227/841), and Ma'rüf 
Karkhi (d. 200/815) and to suggest i what additional ways the Imam 
played a role in the shaping of Sufi tradition. 


+ b * * 


All who have written of Imam Muüsa al-Kazim are unanimous in as- 
cribing to him high spiritual virtues. In addition to al-Kazim (“the one who 
vanquishes anger"; cf. al-Qur'àn, III :134), he was known to his contempo- 
raries as al-'abd al-sālih ("the righteous servant of God") and was cele- 
brated for his asceticism, piety, mildness of demeanor, and trustworthiness 
in transmitting Hadith.? He was much given to prolonged prostration and 
to supplicatory prayer, declaring of the latter that it was able to repel even 
that which had been predetermined. ^ Some of the prayers he composed 
have been preserved in both Shi‘i and Sufi manuals of devotion.! Among 
his predecessors in the line of. Imams, he has been well compared with 
Imam ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin for gentleness of character and asceticism of 
nature? All this suggests that in both Madinah and Baghdad he must have 
served as a pole of attraction for those who sought to cultivate the spiritual 
life and shun what was perceived as the corruption of the day. In a sense, 
he continued to fulfil this function after his death in 183/799, for his tomb 
in Baghdad became a favoured place of pilgrimage where prayers were 
thought likely to be accepted; among the people of the city, it was known 
as Bab al-Hawá'ij ("the gate to the fulfilment of needs”).!° None other 
than Imam Shafi‘i is reported to have said that his tomb was “a well-proven 
antidote” (tiryãq mujarrab). |! 

Shaqiq Balkhi is the Sufi whose name is most commonly linked to 
that of Imam Musa al-Kazim. According to the conventional accounts, 
Shaqiq was deflected from a life of worldly neglect by a series of encoun- 
ters and incidents experienced during his travels as a merchant, becoming 
thereafter a pupil of the well-known ascetic, Ibráhim b.Ad'ham (d.c.165/ 
782). He is said to have been martyred at Khuttalan in Transoxiana in 194/ 
810. The dicta attributed to him relate mostly to tawakkul, and his 
principal disciple was Hatam al-Asamm." 

. There is, however, a lengthy story, not found in the earliest Sufi 
compendia, that associates Shagiq with Imam Musa al-Kazim. It is said 
that while on his way to the Hajj in the year 149/766, Shagiq noticed 
among his fellow travellers, during a pause at Qadisiyah, a young man of 
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striking appearance —handsome, slender, and dark brown in complexion. 
Telling himself that the young man must be a mendicant Sufi, intent on 
exploiting the charity of the pilgrims, Shagiq went up to him with the 
intention of reproaching him. But before he had a chance to utter a word, 
the young man said, “O Shaqiq, ‘avoid excessive suspicion, for some 
suspicion is-sinful' (al- Qur'àn, XLIX :12).” Overcome with remorse, 
Shaqiq tried to follow him in order to ask him to pray for the forgiveness 
of his sins, but he lost sight of him in the crowd. Somewhat later, he 
glimpsed him again, now standing in prayer, "with his limbs trembling 
and his tears flowing down." When he had completed his prayers, he 
turned to Shaqiq and said, ^O Shaqiq, recite this saying of the Almighty: 
Certainly I am oft-forgiving to those who repent, believe and do right, and 
who are ready to accept true guidance’ (al- Qur'án, XX:82).” Thus the 
young man had again divined what Shagiq had intended to say, leaving 
him with the conviction that he must be one of the abdal. After a further 
interval, Shaqiq noticed him preparing to fill his waterskin. Hiding in a 
nearby well, Shaqiq saw the water rise up miraculously to fill the water- 
skin. The young man then made his ablutions with the water and filled the 
skin with sand. He shook the skin, turning the sand into water, which he 
then drank. Shaqiq now made his presence known, and begged to be 
allowed to drink of the water that had been miraculously transmuted 
from sand. The young man consented, saying, ^O Shaqiq, the bounties of 
God reach us unceasingly, both apparent and hidden, so view your Lord 
with favour." Shaqiq drank from the waterskin and, according to some 
vensions of the story, found it to contain a substance akin to sawiq, a kind 
of mash made from corn and dates. Thereafter he felt neither hunger nor 
thirst for several days. It was not until reaching Makkah that Shaqiq 
finally discovered the identity of the mysterious young man. Seeing him 
surrounded by hundreds of devotees as he circumambulated the Ka'bah, 
Shaqiq asked a bystander who it was that had aroused such fervour, and 
he was told that it was Imam Müsa al-Kazim.'* 


Absent not only from the standard sufi biographical dictionaries but 
also from early authoritative accourits of the lives of the Imams, such as 
the Kitab al-Irshad of Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), this narrative is 
to be found in a wide variety of later works, of both Sunni and Shi‘i 
authorship. It is worth stressing, however, that the story. makes its first 
appearance in Sunni sources. The earliest author to record it seems to 
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have been Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khallad 
Ramhurmuzi (d. ca. 360/970), a gádi of Khuzistan better known to poster- 
ity as a Hadith scholar than as a biographer of Sufis. Ramhurmuzi’s 
Karámat al-Awliyd’, a work now apparently lost, is cited by many later 
authors as one of their principal sources for the story of Shaqiq's encoun- 
ter with Imam Musa al-Kazim.'* Next come two works of the celebrated 
Hanbali faqih, muhaddith and historian, Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), Sifat 
al-Safwah, a critical digest of Abū Nu‘aym Isfaháni's Hilyat al-Awliyà'; 
and a still unpublished work referred to by various titles of which the most 
correct. appears to be Muthir al-Gharüm al-Sakin fi Fada’ il al-Biga@’ wa'l-: 
Amákin." The Istanbul manuscript of Sifat al-Safwah cites as author- 
ity for the story Khushnam b. Hatam al-Asamm, who heard it from his 
father, who heard it from Shaqiq himself. The next author to write of 
the encounter between Shagiq and the Imam was al-Háfiz Abi Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. al-Akhdar al-Junabadhi (d. 611/1214-15), a Han- 
bali fagih of Baghdad originally from Nishapur. His still unpublished 
Ma‘alim al-'Itrat al-Nabawtyah is cited as authority for the story by a 
number of later writers. !? 


A full sanad is given by the historian al-Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (d. 654/ 
1256) for his telling of the story in Tadhkirat al-Khawags, it contains eight 
names, the last of which is again Khushnam, the son of Hatam al-Asamm.” 
Contemporary with al-Sibt ibn al-Jawzi was a certain Kamal al-Din Mu- 
hammad b. Talhah al-Halabs (d. 652/1254), a Sh&fi*i muhaddith who taught 
in Aleppo and Damascus. ? He tells the story of Shaqiq's encounter 
with Imam Müsa al-Kazim in his Majálib al-Su' ūl fi Manàqib Al al-Rasül, 
giving precisely the same sanad as al-Sibt ibn al-Jawzi.2 


Two further Sunni compendia on the lives of the Imams content 
themselves with a retelling of the story as found in earlier sources (no- 
tably Ramhurmuzi, Ibn al-Jawzi and al-Junabadhi) without supplying 
any sanad. These are the Kashf al-Ghummah ff Ma'rifat al-A’immah by 
Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 'Ísà al-Irbili (d.692/1293)? and al-Fusul al-Muhim- 
mah fl Ma'rifat al-A'immah by Nir al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad (d. 855/ 
1451), known as Ibn al-Sabbagh, a Maliki fagfh resident in Makkah. * 
Finally we may cite the well-known anti-Shf‘f polemic, al-Sawá'iq al- 
Muhrigah, of the Shafi‘t muhaddith and faqih, Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d. 
973/1565); he E Ei EM ENDE UnaqiT SR 
Imam Musa al-Kazim Ibn al-Jawzi and Ráàmhurmuzi.2 
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It is to be noted that in none of these sources is there any indica- 
tion of further contact having taken place between Shaqiq Balkhi and 
Imam Misa al-Kazim, or of the threefold encounter on the road to Makkah 
having served as an initiatic experience for Shaqiq. The same is true of the 
first two Shi'i sources to speak of an encounter between Shagiq and 
Imam Misa al-Kazim: the Manáqib Al Abi Talib of Ibn Sbahrashüb (d. 
588/1192) and the Minhaj al-Karámah of ‘Allamah Hilli (d. 726/1325). 
The account given by Ibn Shahrüshüb is the second (or possibly the 
third) oldest of all tellings of the story, whether in Sunni or Shi‘i sources, 
but it seems hardly ever to have been quoted, even in later Shi‘i works. 
For his part, Ibn Shahrashib cites as his source a work unmentioned else- 
where, the Amthāl al-Sálihin of an unnamed author. * ‘Allamah Hilli 
recounts the story as told by Ibn al-Jawzi in Sifat al-Safwah, without 
adding any comment of his own. 7” 

By contrast, a near-contemporary of 'Allàmah Hilli asserts flatly 
that Shaqiq Balkhi was the murid of Imam Mūsä al-Kazim, while dispens- 
ing with all anecdotal evidence. This is Sayyid Haydar Amuli, the Shi‘i 
gnostic of the eighth/fourteenth century who maintained true Sufism to 
be identical with true Shi'ism. Describing in the Jami‘ al-Asrür wa 
Manba‘ al-Anwar the alleged transmission of esoteric knowledge by the 
Imams to certain among the Sufis and ascetics, he asserts that one line of 
transmission went from Imam Musa al-Küzim to Shagiq Balkhi and “from 
him to his students and disciples. Amuli was followed some hundred 
years later by Ibn Abi Jumhür al-Ahs&’i (d. post 901/1496) who similarly 
stated in his Kitab al-Mujil that Shagig was the disciple of (akhadha 
‘an) Imam Musa al-Kazim. ? A further element was added to Shaqiq's 
association with the Imam by Qadf Nür-Alláh Shüshtari (d. 1019/1610), 
who claimed in his Majalis al-Mu' minin that Shaqiq was in fact a Shi'1 and 
was even martyred for his beliefs in Transoxiana (ba tuhmat-i rafd shahid 
shud). * This identification of Shagiq as a Shi‘f was not widely followed 
by later Shi'i authorities. Muhammad Bagir Majlisi (d. 1111/1700), 
for example, contents himself with a retelling of the story as found in the 
works of Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Irbili and Ibn al-Sabbügh, not even making of 
Shaqfq a disciple of Imam Miisé al-KAzim. *! Muhammad Bàgir Khwansri 
(d. 1313/1895), author of a well-known biographical dictionary of Shi'i 
notables, Rawdat al-Jannat ff Ahwal al-‘Ulama’ wa 'l-Sadàt, rec- 
ords non-committally of Imam Musa al-Kazim that he has been related to 
be the master (ust@dh) of Shaqiq Balkht, without classing Shaqiq as a 
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Shi‘i. ? Finally, Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi, known as Ma'süm ‘Alt Shah 
(d. 1344/1926), draws together in his encyclopaedic work on Sufism the 
evidence of both Sunni and Shi‘i sources, and concludes that Shaqiq Balkhi 
was invested with a cloak (khirgah) by Imam Musa al-Kazim, making him 
a murid of the Imam bot not an adherent of the Shi‘ah. * 


The second Sufi whose name has been linked to that of Imam 
Musa al-Kazim is Abū Nasr Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi, usually referred to 
as Bishr al-Hafi. According to the standard Sufi biographies, he was re- 
deemed from a life of dissipation and drunkenness by the simple act of 
cleansing and perfuming a scrap of paper bearing the divine name that he 
found on the road. . 


Other sources, however, attribute his salvation to Imam Musa al- 
Kazim and relate the following story. One day the Imam was passing in 
front of Bishr’s house in Baghdad and was distressed to hear echoing from 
it the sound of music and frivolous rejoicing. A maidservant emerged 
from the house, and the Imam asked her whether the owner of the house 
was a freeman or a slave. She replied that he was a freeman, whereupon the 
Imam observed that must indeed be the case, for if he were a slave, he 
would engage in acts of servitude (i.e. worship of God). When the maid- 
servant returned inside, Bishr asked her what had delayed her. She re- 
counted what Imam Musa al-Kazim had said, and Bishr was over- 
whelmed with remorse. Barefooted, he rushed out of the house and catch- 
ing up with the Imam fell penitently at his feet. 


It appears again to have been Ibn al-Jawzi who first related this 
story. Muhammad Baqir Khwansari writes in his Rawdat al-Jannat that 
he had seen the autograph copy of a work by Zayn al-Din al-‘Amili al- 
Shahid al-Thani (d. 966/1588) citing the Kitab al-Mud' hish of Ibn al- 
Jawzi as authority for this narrative of Bishr’s repentance.” In this telling 
of the story, however, the Imam in question is ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, not 
Misa al-Kazim, a gross chronological error that it is difficult to attribute 
either to Ibn al-Jawzi or to al-Shahid al-Thani. It is also worth noting that 
Ibn al-Jawzi makes no mention of encounter between Bishr and Imam 
Misa al-Kázim in the section he devotes to the former in his Sifat al- 
Safwah .* It nonetheless seems probable that the story entered circulation 
some time before the seventh/thirteenth century, for it is taken up by ` 
‘Allamah Hili in Minhaj al-Karamah. *’ Hilli is cited in tum by Qadi 
Nür-Allah Shushtari in Majalis al-Mu’minin * and by Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah 
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in Tará'iq al-Hagà' iq.” However, the story never came to enjoy the 
same widespread circulation as that relating to Shaqiq Balkhi, and it is 
completely absent from the well-known Sunni works on the lives of the 
Imams. É : 


*» | * i + * 


The third and last Sufi said to be connected with Imam Musa al- 
Kazim — if we ignore the manifestly ahistorical claim made by the Khaksar 
_derwishes of Iran that the Imam nominated Hallaj as the quib of the age “ 
— was Ma'rüf Karkhi. Far more commonly, Karkhi is held to have been 
an associate of the eighth Imam, ‘Ali b. Müsa al-Rida, who is said to 
have presided over his conversion to Islam." However, Shah Ni'mat 
Allah Wali (d. 834/1437), founder of the Ni‘matullahi order of derwishes 
and one of the principal figures in the-history of Shi‘i Sufism, attributes 
the conversion of Karkhi to Imam Misa al-Kazim and states that he acted 
as the Imam’s gatekeeper for ten years.“ The same view was expressed 
by the author of Usül al-Fusul, who added that Karkhi kept his position as 
gatekeeper during the Imamate of ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida. “ Ma'sum ‘Ali 
Shah — himself, of course, an affiliate of the Ni‘matullahi order — regards 
this as possible, and suggests even that Karkhi may have enjoyed the 
company of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq. “ By contrast, another relatively mod- 
em Shi'i-Sufi author, Ihsan-Allah Istakhri of the Dhahabi order, rejects 
any association of Ma'rüf Karkhi with the Shi'í Imams before the time of 
Ali b. Misa al-Rida.* 


+ * * + 


The accuracy of these various accounts linking Sufis with Imam 
Musa al-Kazim must now be assessed. The fact that they are not included 
in the earliest Sufi and Shi‘i sources counts, no doubt, as an argument 
against their authenticity. In his attempted refutation of Hills Minhaj 
al-Karámah, Ibn Taymiyah (d. 728/1328) dismisses, with his custom- 
ary acerbity, the Shi'i scholar's telling of the stories concerning Shaqiq 
Balkhi and Bishr al-Hafi as mere "lies." The modern Iragi scholar, 
Mustafa al-Shibi, who has written a detailed and fully documented study of 
the historical relations between Sufism and Shi'ism, casts doubt on the 
historicity of the traditions in question, suggesting that they are a by- 
product of the Sufi claim to initiatic descent from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. “’ 
From a somewhat different perspective, the Lebanese writer. Hashim 
Ma'rüf al-Hasani, determined to prove what he calls “the great gap" 
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between Sufism and Shi'ism, denies even the possibility of sympathetic 
contact having taken place between any of the Imams and any of the 
Sufis.* 


It may be argued, on the other hand, that although we are in the 
habit of calling Sufi tadhkirahs biographical dictionaries, works such as 
‘Attar’s Tadhkirat al-Awliya’ are in fact remarkably sparse in strictly 
biographical information; far more attention is given in them to the dicta 
of the Sufis in question than to the details of their travels and encounters. 
It is therefore conceivable, in principle, that Shagiq Balkhi and Bishr al- 
Hafi should have had initiatic encounters with Imam Musa al-Kazim that 
went unnoticed by the earliest Sufi writers. That Musa al-Kazim had 
contacts beyond the immediate circle of his followers is suggested by the 
occurrence of hadith narrated by him in such-Sunni books of tradition as 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, the Sunan of al-Tirmidhi, and the Sunan of Ibn 
Majah. * 

In the case of Shaqiq Balkhi, it is true, as Ibn Taymiyah points out, 
that in 149/766 — the year of the alleged encounter with Imam Musa al- 
Kazim while en route to the Hajj — the Imam was still resident in Madi- 
nah; his father, Imam Ja‘far al-Sádiq, had died the previous year, and it 
was not until the caliphate of al-Mahdi began, some ten years later, that 
Imam Musa al-Kazim was taken to Baghdad.” This does not exclude, 
however, the possibility of the Imam having undertaken himself an ear- 
lier journey to Baghdad, and in any event not every telling of the story 
supplies a year for the encounter. Most sources place it, in fact, after the 
release of Imam Musa al-Kazim from confinement in Baghdad by the 
Caliph al-Mahdi. ?! The sanad given by al-Sibt ibn al-Jawzi and Muham- 
mad b. Talhah al-Halabi must count as an argument in favour of the au- 
thenticity of the story, and it seems unwise to dismiss it out of hand. The 
most judicious conclusion is that of Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shah, who suggests 
that while Shagiq Balkhi counts primarily as a disciple of Ibrahim b. 
Ad'ham, he also received the spiritual grace (fayd) of Imam Musa al- 
Kazim.” The Indian hagiographer Ghulam Sarwar Làhüri enchoes this 
conclusion with the statement that Shaqiq Balkhi kept the company of both 
Imam Musa al-Kazim and Ibrahim b. Ad’ham. > 


As for Bishr al-Hafi, the story of his repentance at the hands of 
Imam Misa al-Kazim occurs in relatively few sources, and in none of them 
is a sanad cited. The argument of Ibn Taymiyah that Imam Musa al-Kazim 
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was unlikely to be walking through the popular quarters of Baghdad and 
thus chance on the house of Bishr clearly deserves attention. The story 
may nonetheless be taken as indicating a certain attachment to the Imam 
on the part of Bishr, for Qushayri reports a dream in which Bishr saw the 
Prophet and was told -by him that his spiritual attainments were due, in 
part, to his love of the Ahl al-Bayt.* 

By contrast, the tradition linking Ma‘ruf Karkhi to Imam Musa 
al-Kazim lacks all plausibility, given the greater weight of those tradi- 
tions that associate him with Imam ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida. If Ma'ruf 
was indeed converted to Islam by the eighth Imam, it is hard to see on 
what basis he could have been associated with his predecessor. 


In short, the historicity of the narratives linking these three Sufis to . 
Imam Musa al-Kazim is unproven; only the story of Shaqiq Balkhi’s en- 
counter with him can be regarded as fully plausible. The traditions in 
question nonetheless have their historical and even spiritual significance. 
First occurring im almost exclusively Sunni sources of the fourth/ 
tenth to seventh/thirteenth centuries, they demonstrate how pro-‘Alid 
segments of Sunni opinion gave shape and substance to the veneration 
of the Imams as part of the spiritual patrimony of all Muslims. That Sufis 
were chosen to figure as associates of Imam Musa al-Kazim (as well as of 
other Imams) suggests, too, that a particular affinity was seen to exist 
between the Sufi and Imamite traditions. 


+ * * * 


The place of Imam Musa al-Kazim in Sufi tradition is not limited to 
the stories — apocryphal or otherwise — that link him to individual Sufis. 
Inso far as he is the predecessor of Imam ‘Ali al-Rida, who is regarded in 
turn as the preceptor of Ma'rüf Karkhi he belongs to the ancestry of all 
those numerous Sufi lineages that claim descent from Ma'ruf Karkhi. In 
other words, he forms the penultimate link in what is known as the Golden 
Chain (silsilat al-dhahab), i.e. the initiatic line connecting the Sufis through 
the first eight of the Twelve Imams with the Messenger and with the 
Source of Revelation.” 


Remarkable, too, is the number of Sufis who claim physical 
descent from Imam Musa al-Kazim (or on whose behalf such descent is 
claimed). Earliest among them is Junayd Badhdadi (d. 298/910), sepa- 
rated — according to the Tiryaq al-Muhibbin of Taqi al-Din  al-Wasiti 
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(d.774/1373) — from the Imam by five generations of descent. This 
genealogy appears difficult to reconcile with the predominant view that 
Junayd was of Iranian ancestry.” By contrast, the Müsawi genealogy of 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifà'i (d. 578/1183), eponym of the Rifa‘i order, seems 
to be universally agreed on; fourteen generations of descent connect Ah- 
mad al-Rifa‘i with Imam Musa al-Kazim.9 

Real or pretended descendants of Imam Musa al-Kazim came to 
play an important role in the eastern Islamic lands in general and Iran in 
particular during the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries, a 
period of intense interaction between Sufism. and Shi'ism. Many Sufis 
gave new prominence to their traditional devotion to the Family of the 
Prophet, re-emphasizing the role of the Imams as a fountainhead of spiri- 
tual tradition, while at the same time some Shi'is experimented with the 
organizational foras of Sufism. It is thus not surprising that a number of 
Sufi movements with Shi'i or proto-Shi‘i colouring came into being, at 
least four of which were founded by persons regarded as the descen- 
dants of Imam Musa al-Kazim. First among them was Hajji Bektash (Haci 
Bektas), said to have been born in Nishapur some time during the seventh/ 
thirteenth century and to have migrated by way of Makkah and Najaf to 
Anatolia, where he established the beginnings of the order that came to 
bear his name. The Bektashi order certainly cannot be designated as Shi‘i 
in any real sense of the term, given its general disregard for the Shari‘ah; 
nonetheless it professed loyalty to the Twelve Imams. Hence it was 
claimed on behalf of Hajji Bektash that be was the son of Muhammad b. 
Musa, a great-grandson of Imam Musa al-Kazim.*! This is clearly impos- 
sible for chronological reasons, but the possibility remains that Hajji 
Bektüsh was indeed bom to a family of Musawi Sayyids in Nishapur and 
that the full genealogical record was lost somewhere between Khurasan and 
Anatolia. By contrast, the Musawi lineage with which the Safavid family 
sought to adorn itself in the course of its transformation from Sufi order to 
ruling dynasty is now generally recognized as spurious, the outcome of an 
attempt made not later than the reign of Shah Tahmasp (930/1524 — 984/ 
1576) to efface the humble Kurdish origins of the Safavids.£ Nonetheless, 
the choice of Imam Musa al-Kazim as the ancestor is a further illustra- 
tion of the prestige that attached to Musawi descent. Another claimant 
to Müsawi lineage active in the ninth/fifteenth century was Sayyid Muham- 
mad Nürbakhsh (d. 869/1464), founder of the Nurbakhshi order that 
branched off from the Kubrawiyah and survived in various regions of Iran 
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until the mid-Safavid period. 9 Finally, mention may be made of Sayyid 
Haydar Tüni (d. 830/1426), sometimes regarded as tbe ultimate ancestor 
of the infamous Haydari gangs that plagued numerous Iranian cities in the 
Safavid and Qajar periods. This Sufi claimed both physical and spiritual 
descent from Imam Musa al-Kazim, his initiatic chain going back through 
five generations to a certain Sayyid Ibrahim Khwarazmi, described as a 
“devoted follower” of the Imam.“ 


* * * + 


It might be thought that this prominence of claimants to descent 
from Imam Musa al-Kazim in various Shi‘i-Sufi movements simply re- 
flected the numerical predominance of Müsawi Sayyids in Iran. After all, 
Imam Musa al-Kazim fathered no fewer than thirty-seven children, more 
than any other of the Imams, an many of them had lived and died in 
Iran.© The shrines built over their tombs came indeed to function as some 
of the principal sites of pilgrimge in Iran, even in pre-Safavid times. 
Notable examples me the shrine of Husayn b. Musa in Qazvin (known 
popularly as Shahzadah Husayn), that of Ahmad b. Musa in Shiraz (desig- 
nated locally as Shah: Chiragh), that of Hadrat Fatimah bint Musa in 
Qum, and above all, of course, that of the eighth Imam, ‘Ali b. Musa al- 
Rida in Mashhad. These shrines certainly helped to anchor the lineage of 
Imam Missa al-Kazim in the pious awareness and the religious conscious- 
ness of Iran, and to establish real or alleged descent from him as a title to 
honour and pious repute. It seems unwise, therefore, to attribute the popu- 
larity of a Müsawi lineage among the founders of Sufi-Shi‘i move- 
ments to mere statistical chance. 

* * * * 

In short, Imam Musa al-Kazim won in his own lifetime a reputation 
for piety, asceticism and spiritual virtue that transcended the boundaries of 
the Shi‘ah. The accounts linking various Sufis to him, even if not of 
proven historical authenticity, serve to illustrate the posthumous echo of 
the appeal he exerted. It is noteworthy that these accounts first occur 
almost exclusively in Sunni sources and were taken up by Shi authorities 
only after a considerable interval. 

It was also in Sunni Sufism that descent from Imam Musa al-Kazim 
first came to be regarded as spiritually prestigious before emerging as a 
prominent factor in the crystallization of Shi‘i forms of Sufism in the 
eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries. 
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The memory of Imam Musa al-Kazim thus played a role in the 
evolution of Sufism. This can be taken as a minor illustration of the way in 
which the Twelve Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt have formed part of the 
spiritual patrimony of the Muslim community as a whole. 
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ASPECTS OF AL-MUBARRAD'S* LINGUISTIC THOUGHT 
OF THE GLORIOUS QUR’AN 


SAMI A. HANNA & AHMAD $. ABU RA'D 


Tue birth and scholastic work of al-Mubarrad in the city of Basra shows 
the rise of an Arab grammarian and philologist who left his mark on the 
whole Arab and Islamic thought in general and in the field of Qur’anic 
linguistics in particular. In Basra, al-Mubarrad was taught by well-known 
scholars of his time such as Abu ‘Umar al-Jarmi, Abu ‘Uthman al-Mazini 
and Abu Hatim al-Sijistanr, the pupil of Asma‘i.' 

When al-Mubarrad went to Baghdad, he became “a very busy 
teacher," and the “Imam of the Arabic language .” > Moreover, he led 
seminars devoted to the study of Sibawayh's al-Kitab after he "had mas- 
tered it at the hands of his Basrite masters who, in turn, allowed him to 
teach al-Kitab at a young age.™ 


Al-Mubarrad's works are numerous and are mentioned in many 
sources. However, one of them, namely, Kitab Ma'ttafaqa Lafzuhu 
wa’ Khtalafa Ma‘nahu [On Words Which Have the Same Utterance but 
Different Meanings] seems not to have received enough attention. 

A careful examination of the long list of al-Mubarrad's works re- 
veals that he probed many fields: linguistics, prose, poetry, rhetoric, pros- 
ody, grammar and Qur'anic semantics and sciences. In order to thoroughly 
understand and appreciate his book, Kitab Ma’ ttafaqa Lafzuhu wa’ Khtalafa 
Ma‘nahu, it is important to examine similar works by other authors. 


* Abo’l‘Abbes Muhammad b. Yazid al-TbomaH al-A xf, an Arab philologist, born on 10 Din’ | Hiljjah in the 
year 210 Hijra, m the city of Basra, ts commonly known es al-Mubarrad. However, m his recent study, Professor 
Ahmad M.S Abu Ra‘d asserts that the name is al-Minberrid which means “the consolidator of truth” (ai- 
mathabbet ll-haq). Al-Muberrad acquired this nickname when Al-Mrini asked him about a cortam difficult 
problem winch al-Mizini had encountered dunng his compilation of the book a!-ARf wa'l-lam. When al- 
Mubarrad presented the best answer, al- Mini told him, “Arise, for you are the swabarrid,” 16., ei-muthabist 
ll-haq. See Ahmad M.S Abu Ra'd, Mat-tqfaga Lafruke watktaiaf ma'nóhu mn ai-Qur' àn ol-ma fd. 
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We first examine Sulayman al-Balkhi's book entitled al-Ashbah wa’ l- 
Nazá' ir fi l-Qur’ an al-Karim. This book is considered the first of its kind 
to appear in that very field of study. It would seem that because of al- 
Balkhi's pioneering effort, some writers later on benefited from it. In fact, 
after a careful examination of al-Balkhi's al-Ashbah wa’ l-Naza' ir fi l-Qur' an 
al-Karim and Yahya b. Sallam's al-Tasarif, we find that both books share 
essentially the same approach as well as the same issues.’ 


In addition to the book of al-Tasarif by Yahya b. Sallam (4.8.200) * 
there are other works which fit the topic under discussion, such as Tahsil 
Nazá' ir al-Qur’an by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (4.8.320)? al-Wujuh wa'l- 
Nazà' ir by al-Dàmighàni (48.478) ,? and Nuzhat al-A'yun al-Nawazir fi 
‘Ilm al-Wujüh wa’ l-Nazà' ir by Ibn al-Jawzi (4.H. 597). " 


With the exception of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi's book, which has its 
own approach, all the aforementioned works are concerned with al-ashbah 
wa' l-nazà' ir and all reflect the following observations: 


1. They tend to interpret the Qur'an through the meaning and the sense 
of the word as well as its place in the verse. Therefore, words such as 
al-iman (faith), al-tayyibat (pleasant things), al-fasdd (corruption), al- 
islah (reform), or al-khalq (creation), as well as other words which 
could bear several aspects and meanings are dealt within the context 
of the verses in which each word occurs. Moreover, these books are 
also concerned with the clarification as well as the interpretation of all 
the probable meanings of all such words in their positions in the verse. 

2.  Al-Balkhi's book al-Ashbah wa’ l-Naza’ ir fi'l-Qur' an al-Karim is con- 
sidered the first of its kind in this field although it includes the same 
information as the other books. 


3. The meanings of one word vary, ranging from two to sixteen aspects 
such as the word al-huda, and sometimes seventeen aspects. However, 

a careful examination of both al-Damighani (al-Wujüh wa’ l-Naza’ ir) 

and Ibn al-Jawzi (Nuzhat al-A'yun), shows that both works share the 

following features : 

a) Both follow the old tradition in the discussion of al-wujuh wa'l- 
naza’ir in terms of the linguistic meaning and the science of 
interpretation. 

b) Both are concerned with the causes of nuzul (the revelation of 
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certain verses and why they were revealed) and linguistic issues 
as well, i.e. the circumstances in which a certain verse in the 
Qur'àn may be interpreted. 

Both follow the same system of arrangement, i.e. alphabetical. 

In tbeir interpretation of unusual words (gharib) in the Qur'àn, 
they rely on the word's form and case in the verse regardless of 
its origin (asl) and the extra letters added to such origin or not. 


However, the two writers differ in certain aspects. 


8) 


b) 


While Ibn al-Jawzi elaborates in his detailed discussion and ex- 
planation, al-Damighani tends to be brief and general. This is 
why Ibn al-Jawzi's book is considered the most comprehensive in 
the field of al-wujuh wa’ l-naza' ir. 


In addition to the lexical arrangement of Ibn al-Jawzi's book, he 
also observes the internal arrangement of the single word as well 
as arranging its consonants according to the numerous deriva- 
tions from the word. Al-Damighani's book lacks such a system. 


4. Al-Tirmidhi's work in this field differs from the rest of the books. For 
example, he denies the several aspects of a single word as well as the 
commonness of the utterance (al-mushtarak al-lafzi). Consequently, 
he followed a unique linguistic approach, namely, that a word has only 
one meaning. 

5. Compared with the aforementioned books, al-Mubarrad's work is rela- 
tively small and brief, or, in terms of the field of wujuh and nazd' ir, a 
short study. In his introduction, he presents the synonyms and “the 
common utterance." Then, he moves to the words which agree in their 
utterance but differ in meaning in the Qur'an, providing the reader 
with a simple example and supporting his argument by citing the 
Qur'àn, the Arabic language, and sometimes the Hadith. 

Moreover, al-Mubarrad discusses the majaz (metaphor) in the Glori- 
ous Qur'an and its use in a relationship or evidence. His approach may 
be summarized as follows: 


a) The difference in utterances and meanings, as in 


verbs: dhahaba, “to go”; ja’a, “to come”; gama, “to rise”; 
and 
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b) 


c) 


qa'ad, “to sit"; 

nouns: yadd, “hand”; rijl, “leg”; rajul, "man"; faras, “horse” 
Two different utterances and one meaning, as in 

verbs: zanantu and hasibtu = to think (that) 

qa‘adtu and jalastu = to sit 


, DOUDS: dhira‘ and sá'id = arm 


anf and mirsan = nose 

The same utterances but different meaning : 
wajada, “to find"; wajada derived from mawjida (feeling, 
passion, anger, grudge); and wajada meaning “to know.” 
Daraba has three different meanings: Darabtu Zaydan, “I 
hit Zayd;" 

Darabtu mathalan, “I gave an example"; and Darabtu ' -arda, 
“T roamed the earth.” 


He also cites another example of names such as the word ‘ayn with 


its different meanings: al-‘ayn, “truth,” “the present wealth,” “the visual 
organ,” “the scale,” “the clouds coming from the qibla direction,” and “the 
water spring.” 


Then al-Mubarrad discusses the words which have the same utter- 


ances but convey opposite meanings, e.g. jalal, which provides two oppo- 
site meanings: “inferior” (haqir) and "great" (‘azim). For the first meaning, 
"inferior," he cites the following verses : 


Kullu shay’ in ma khala-llahu jalal ? 
[AI things are inferior except God] 
wa’ ara Arbada qad faragani ? 
[And J find out that Arbad has left me] 
wa mina’ rruz' i kabirun wa-jalal 
[For calamity can be great or small] 


In both verses the word jalal means small or inferior. 
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For the second meaning, "great," al-Mubarrad cites the following 

verse: 

rasmi darin waqaftu fi talalihi 

[In a mansion's ruins I stood] - i 

kidttu aqdi l-hayata min jalālihī 
. [Almost spent my life viewing its greatness] 

However, he also cites the word jawn as having opposite meanings : "black" 
and "white." However, al-Mubarrad's use of these words was derived from 


classical Arabic poetry as well as Arab rhetoric, such as that of al-Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf al-Thagafi. 


Thus far, al-Mubarrad seems to have presented the above terms as 
an introduction to the words actually occurring in the Glorious Qur’an from 
which he cites the following examples : 


1. Al-muqwi, to mean both “the weak” and “the strong." For the first 
meaning, “the weak,” the following verse is cited : 


wa-mata‘an li’ l-mugqwin 5 
For the second meaning, “the strong,” he cites a general Arabic expression: 
aktharu min fulan fa’ innahu muqwin. 
[Know well so and so because he is powerful.] ! 


2. The word zann means both "doubt" (shakk) and "certainty" (yaqin). 
To express doubt, al-Mubarrad cites the following verse: 


“who know not the Book, but (see therein their own) desires and 
they do nothing but conjecture.” ? 


For “certainty,” he cites this verse : 
“I did really understand that my account would (one day) reach me.” !* 
In this book al-Mubarrad is careful to mention certain words in the 
Glorious Qur'an which are repeated twice in the verse where the meaning 
of the first differs from the second. Some of the examples he cites are : 
1. "The recompense for an injury is an injury equal thereto [in degree]." ? 
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The second word of sayyi' ah (injury) is not an “offense” or “mis- 
deed" against the person, but similar in reprehension because he is judged 
by the second. 
2.They say, “We are really with you; we [were] only jesting. God will 

throw back the mockery on them." ?? 


The word mustahzi' un (jesting) is a kind of disobedience, but God's 
istihza’ (throw back their mockery) is His “punishment” of them. 


3. "They plot and plan, and God also plans.' ?! 


Again, yamkurun is a sin as far as man is concerned but for God it 
means “torture” and “to punish severely.” 


In many places in his book al-Mubarrad deals with linguistic and 
grammatical, as well as rhetorical issues in order to convey the intended 
meanings of the Qur’anic terms to the reader. In this respect, he exploits 
certain linguistic features of the Qur’anic verses, e.g. omission (hadhy) and 
summarization — (ikhtisar), as well as Arabic speech, to explain certain 
words in the Glorious Qur’an. For example, when al-Mubarrad discusses 
the Qur'anic style of the verse, "and what will make thee realize what the 
sure reality is, "? he says, “[There is] no explanation of this, but for those 
who have insight, the predicate [the answer to the question], was omitted 
since the addressed person is known.” This is done for a certain purpose, 
namely, to magnify or glorify the matter, as when one says, “If one sees 
someone holding a sword in his hand,” which would have a certain impres- 
sion on the person who hears such a statement and which would normally 
be labelled as “exaggeration” (tahwil). 


However, al-Mubarrad goes further and discusses not only words of 
different utterances with the same meanings, but also the styles which have 
the same utterances and various rhetoric aspects contextually. He cites the 
interrogative style as an example. 


Ma’adraka? and ma yudrika? 

The Almighty said, “And what will explain to thee what this is?” > 
[It is] a fire blazing fiercely. ?* 

In another place 
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“And what will explain to thee what the Day of Judgement is?....[It 
will be] the Day when no soul shall have power [to do] aught for 
another."?5 


Moreover, wa mà adraka ma'l- qari‘ah.... 


"And what will explain to thee what the [Day] of Noise and Clamor 
is? [It is] a day whereon men will be like moths . ... .” ? 


Also, He said, wa ma adraka ma 'l-hutamah . . . . 


*And what will explain to thee that which breaks to pieces? [It is] 
the fire of [the wrath of] God kindled [to a blaze]." 7 


A careful examination of these verses reveals that after each verse a 
“clarification” (baydn) is given. The interrogative style therefore refers to 
glorification (ta‘zim) and determination (fagrir). 


At the same time, al-Mubarrad cites other examples from the Qur’an 
of the same style but with no "clarification," as in the following example : 


“And what will explain to thee what Hell-fire is? Naught doth it 
permit to endure and naught doth it leave alone.” ?* 


Al-Mubarrad explains the omission of "clarification" as an indica- 
tion of glorification and determination. This justification is based on other 
surahs, such as : 

“If there were a Qur'an with which mountains were moved, or the 

earth were cloven asunder, or the dead were made to speak, but 

truly, the Command is with God in all things." ? 


The response is not given because the addressed person, or persons, 
knows it through the expected response of the conditional “if” (laww), i.e. 
“this Qur'an would have been it." 

Finally, al-Mubarrad writes about al-majāz in the Qur'an through 
certain statements or words which are used differently from what they 
mean linguistically to indicate a relationship or factual evidence. This oc- 
curs as a result of contraction or abbreviation, one of the common styles 
used by Arabs. In this respect, al-Mubarrad cites an example from the 
Glorious Qur'an : 

* Ask at the town where we have been and the caravan in which we 
returned." 


Re aras " 
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Obviously, the “town” (al-garyah) is an inanimate object and so is 
the "caravan" (al-‘ir). Consequently, they cannot be “asked” nor can they 
"respond" to any question. Therefore, the actual meaning is omitted al- 
though it is understood to mean “the town people" and the “caravan own- 
ers." 

Al-Mubarrad continues his discussion of abbreviations ?! in the 
Qur'anic majäz (metaphor), buttressing his arguments with Arab verses or 
statements as well as the Hadith. 

Last, but not least, al-Mubarrad discusses another linguistic phe- 
nomenon, namely, al-tahwil. * In this respect, al-Mubarrad’s use of a 
modern linguistic idiom deserves serious attention. He cites the verse 

"Such were the treasures we had bestowed on him, that their very 

keys would have been a burden." © 
In this verse, the ‘usbah (bundle of keys) have been burdened by the keys, 
instead of "their very keys have been a burden." Here, al-Mubarrad indi- 
cates the linguistic phenomenon of diversion in Qur’anic verses as well as 
in the speech of the Arabs when they say, "The posteriors [or buttocks] 
would have been a burden on the woman," actually meaning that the woman 
has been burdened by her posteriors. 

This linguistic style becomes clearer in certain Arabic expressions 
cited by al-Mubarrad such as : 

“T put the hood in my head.” 

The real meaning is obvious, namely, ^I put the hood on my hand." The 
same occurs with another expression : 


"| put the slipper in my foot." 


The actual meaning is, “I put my foot in the slipper,” ie. “I put on my 
slipper." 
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NOTES 


First Encyclopesha of Islam 1913-1936, vol VI, p. 623. Professor Ahmed M.S. Abu Ra'd, Ma' nafaqa 
Laf peri wa’ Khtoicfa Ma‘nithu fi, p.11, adds thet al-Jarmi also read the Book (ei-Kisib) to al- 
Mnbarrad, whose biography us covered m many sources, The prosent work is based on a study by 
Dr. Ahmad Abu Ra‘d entitled Ma’ tafaga Lafuhu wa' Khiaigfa Ma‘ndthe mm al-Qur'an at-Mafid, 
Led. (Kuwait : The Mimstry of Endowment and Iskemic Affairs), 1989, pp.110. The tithe signifies 
the linguistic sflom “homonyms,” “words which ere written in the same way and sound alike bot 
which have different meanings." See Jack Richards et al , Longman Dschonary of Apphed Lingwis- 
ncs (Essex : Longman Group Limited, 1985), p.130. 


Ibid., p.623. 
Abu Ra'd, op. cit , p.12. 


Imd, p.12. Among his pupils were Abū ‘Abd-Allah Ibrahim b. Muhammad b ‘Arafah, known as 
Nifurwayh, Ibn Durustawayh, and Ibn Kaysin (Encyclopedia of Isiam, op cit.). Abu Ra'd adds 
moro names such es Abū *Abd-Allah Muhammed b. Ahmad b. Ibrabim al-Halebl, Abu Bakr b. 
Yahya al-Şawii, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Marwan akDaynüri, and others who reached a high 
standard of scholarship and belonged to the Beara or Kufa schools of thought. See Abu Ra'd, op 
cit., p.13. For more information on al-Mubarrad's Hfo and achievement, sco ‘All b. Yusuf al-Qifti, 
Indah al-Ruwit ‘ola Anbë ai-Nuhat, ed. Muhammed Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo Dar al-Kutnb al- 
Masziyah, A.B. 1369) and Aba al-Pida Ibn al- Kathir, ai-Bidayah wa’ L-Nihayak f! ai-Ta' rikh (Carro: 
Dér al-Kutub al-Misriyah, an. 1369), as well zs many other sources. 


Most of al-Mubarrad's works aro hsted in the First Encyclopedia of Islam, op. cit. However, 
Professor Aba Ra'd (op. ct, p. 19-21) Hsts forty-five different pabhcatons by al-Mubarrad, of 
which tbe following tities have been pobirshed : al-Kawal fi al-Legheh wa'l-Adob, ed. Zaki 
Mubarak (Cairo, 1936); al-Mugtadab ed, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Khilliq‘ Udaymah (Cako an 1385); 
I'ràb ai-Qucr' an, od. “Abd al-Sal&m Hárün (Cairo, 1901), Naseb Qaktax wa ‘Adnan, cd. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz alMaymani (Cairo, 1936); Ma'tgfaga lafrsku wa khatlofa Ma'nkw min al-Qur'ün. al- 
Majd, ed. ‘Abd al-*Aziz al-Maymari (Cairo, a u. 1350), ai-Mudhakkar we‘HHn' anneth, od. Dr. 
Ramaden “Abd al-Tawwab (Cairo, 1970), Krab al-Ta’ axl (mentioned by Brockelmann), e/-F adil 
wa’ Lid afl, cd. ‘Abd al-' Azfz al-Maymanf (Carro, 1956); and Belaghet ai-Ski'r wa'i-Nathr, men- 
toned by Brockelmann (1941). 


Born m the city of Balkh m Khurasan, Perma, this writer’s fall namo is Abo al-Hasan Mogütil b. 
Sulayman b. Bashir al-Balkhi. He was a contemporary of noted second-century Hijra men such as 
Mujllud al-Makk (A x. 104), ‘Ata’ b. Abu Rabah al-Maliki (an 114), md ‘Atfyah b. Sa'd a-'Awff 
(AL 111). AFBalkhi grew up m Balkh and then moved first to the city of Marw m Kburesen and 
then to Iraq. He was accused of being a beretic, but be wrote extensively in the fleld of Qur'lnic 
sances. Among his works are tho following tiles: ei-Tafkir al-Kabir, Nawddr al-Tafsi, al- 
Nastkh wa' -Mansiskk, al-Radd ‘ala’l-Qedarfyah, and al-Wuysh wa’ I-Naza' tr fi |-Qur’ an. See Abu 
Ra‘d, op. at, p23. 


Abu Ra'd, op. cit., p.25. 


This author's fall name us Aba Zakarrya al-Bari Yabya b. Sall&m and bo rs the author of al Tafzir. 
Bom in Kufa m 4.&.124 ho moved to Basra and then to Egypt where 11 settled. He travelled to 
Syna, Makkah, and Afnca. Then bo sottied for a while in Qeyrawan. See Abu Ra'd, op. cit , p.23. 


*Abd-'Allah Hammad b. ‘AI b. al-Hasan b. Brshr, known as al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and related to 
the city of Tinmidh, wes grven the nickname al-Hakim for his wisdom and sound mind. He excelled 
in the Qar'anic sciences and became an anthority in this field. He died in a z. 320. 


(10) Ths writer’s full name is al-Husayn b. Mubemmad al-Dimighanf. 
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"Abd al-Rahman b. ‘AH b. Mohammad b ‘Abd-Allah al-Jawzi traced hus Hneege beck to Aba Bakr 
al-Siddiq. Ibn a-Jawzi was known as al-Baghdadi, al-Qurashi, and al-Taymi, but hs surname was 
Abu al-Farzj. Bom and raued m Baghdad, [bn al-Jawzi studied ruder noted scholars of his time such 
as Aba Bakr al-Dinawarl and the imgmst Abū Manear al-Jewaligi. Ho wrote many books. His foll 
biography is in al-Kawe! by Ibn al-Athir. 


Al-Addad by si-Asma'T ss well as Ibo al-Anbari. 
Edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas (Kuwait, 1962). Labid's Dfwaa and al-Agma'T's el-Addad (Bexut, 1903). 


Al-Agdad by Ibo al-Sıkkit, 168; al-Apma'l, op cıt., 10; al-Aghded, by Abo al-Paraj al-Isfabani (Cairo), 
7-4. 


Sirat “al-Wagi'ah,” 73. 
Camels refer to wealth and strength, two mayor requirements to attam upward social mobility in the 
carly Arab society. 

Strat “al-Baqarah,” 78. 

Sirat “el-Haqgah,” 20. 

Sirat "al-Shüra," 40, 

Sirat “al-Baqarah,” 14, 15 

Siret “al-Anfal,” 30. 

Siret "al-Haqqah," 3. 

Surat “al-Qan‘ah,” 10. 

Surat “al-Qari‘ab,” 11. 

Siret “al-Infiter,” 17, 19. 

Sirat "al-QKn'ah," 3 - 4. 

Surat "si-Humarah," 5-6. 

Strat "al-Muddaththir," 27 - 28 

Sirat “al-Ra‘d,” 31. 


Al-Mubarrad cited other Qur'anic verses m support of his arggment thet thero are many abbreviations 
m the Qur'an due to the fact that the Arab speech omits many words as long as tho remammg words 
convey the meaning of what was omitted. For exemple, wa ketinaa’! birra man amema billahi: “But it 
1s righteousness to believe m God. “Sard al-Baqarah,” 177. Ths means that righteousnoes is the 
rightcooancas of he who bebere in God because righieousnoss is not the nghtoous person. 


“The parable of thosc who resect faith is as if ono wero to shout like a goatherd that hsions to 
nothing.” Siar “al-Baqarah,” 171. 

‘Those who reyect faxth aro Hike a goat which blcats, and you are such a bleating gost which hears 
nothing but odes and cries. All this was omitted m the verse. 


The word a/-iainvi] has many meanings, such as “transformabon,” “modification,” "transportation," 
“transfer,” and “conversion.” From the texts used, al-Mubarrad seems to mean the “conversion of 
meaning.” 

Sira “al-Qupes,” 76 


AL-ASH‘ARI’S DISCUSSION OF 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


MOHAMMED YUSOFF HUSSAIN 


THE central issue here is the question whether God is Justice or Injustice 
since He creates everything in the world, including evil. Al-Ash'ari (d.4.p. 
935) held that God is the real Creator of the Universe including all human 
actions, compulsory and voluntary and of good and evil. On the other hand, 
the Mu'tazilites in general maintained that God creates only the compul- 
sory, not the voluntary. In this regard, they beld that God creates only the 
good but not the evil. Thus, the purpose of this presentation is to examine 
the distinction between al-Ash'ari and the Mu'tazilite scholars regarding 
the problem of evil and its relation to the justice of God. 


The Mu ‘tazilite Interpretation of the Creation of Evil 


The Mu'tazilites, in general, from the very beginning, tried to main- 
tain the justice and the absoluteness of God. To associate God with the 
creation of evil is against the claim of the justice of God. If God creates 
evil, it follows that God is evil If God is evil, He must be unjust to His 
creatures. So, the main point of the Mu'tazilites is to aviod ‘attributing evil 
to God.’ This does not mean, according to the majority of them, that God 
has no power over evil. Only Ibrahim al-Nazzam (d.a.p. 845) beld that God 
has power over evil, which distinguishes him from other Mu'tazilite schol- 
ars. 


Before we elaborate the Mu'tazilite position in general, it is worth 
mentioning some scholars among them who have different interpretations 
of this problem. To begin with, it is interesting to consider the interpreta- 
tions of Abu al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d.a.p. 841) who is said to have the 
following position : 

That God has power to do evil, but that He did not actually do it 
because of His wisdom and compassion. Alternatively he argued 
that evil proceeds from deficiency, that there is no deficiency in 
God, and that therefore it is impossible to suppose His doing 
evil.! 
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Abu al-Hudbayl's reasons for avoiding attributing evil to God are 
twofold; firstly, the nature of the acts of God or God Himself, and sec- 
ondly, the nature of evil. Since it has been agreed that God is wise and His 
works are works of wisdom, it is impossible to suppose that God is doing 
evil which is regarded as contrary to the work of wisdom. Moreover, it is 
impossible to suppose that God has power to do evil due to the nature of 
evil itself, that is, ‘evil proceeds only from deficiency.’ From these two 
reasons, Abu al-Hudhayl concluded that it is impossible to maintain that 
God, though He has power over evil, creates it. 


Al-Nazzam, however, has a different interpretation of the problem 
of evil. He said that God neither has power over evil, nor creates evil. His 
position is based on two considerations, firstly, the nature of evil itself, and 
secondly, his idea of God. As to the former he said that evil is the essence 
of a thing, therefoi the power to create it is itself to be regarded as evil. 
From this argument, it is obvious that he is trying to avoid the following 
statement, that '*if God creates evil, God Himself is evil." As for the latter, 
be argued : 

If God has power over evil, then the occurrence of evil is pos- 
sible, and as the supposition of the occurrence of a possible thing 
entails no impossibility, let us suppose that evil did occur. Now, 
God might or might not have had knowledge of the evil which 
occurred. If we say that He did not have the knowledge of it, it 
would necessarily follow that He was ignorant; and if we say 
that He did have it, it would necessarily follow that He was in 
need of this evil; for had He not been in need of it, He would not 
have created it When a person is not in need of a thing and 

l knows its inherent evils, he will have nothing to do with it, if he 

is wise.? 

This argument comes mainly from the theory of the works of God. 
Since it has been proved that the works of God are the works of wisdom, 
therefore, it is unreasonable to suppose that God is in need of creating evil. 
Moreover, it has been proved that God knows; then to suppose that God is 
ignorant of the occurrence of evil (so that we can suppose that He is not in 
need of evil) is also unreasonable. This conclusion which can be drawn 
from al-Nazzam’s argument is quite simple. Since God is not ignorant, the 
occurrence of evil is in His knowledge, therefore, He is in need of evil. But 
on the other hand, since God's works are regarded as works of wisdom. 
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surely, He is not in need of evil. God is wise and so He has nothing to do 
with the creation of evil. 


Another Mu‘tazilite scholar who had a different interpretation of 
this issue was ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (d.a.p. 864) He argued: 


All that God does is right. There cannot be anything profitable 
for man which He does not do; if there were, He would be 
unjust. He does not create unbelief but gives the unbeliever power 
not to believe. He does not create anything which we call evil or 
bed, like hunger or sickness; even the pains of hell are not evil, 
either really or metaphorically.* 


His doctrine of uncreatedness of evil is based on the distinction he made 
between ‘power over evil’ and ‘power to do evi!’ An example of this 
distinction would be a wife’s conception of a child. W.M. Watt elaborates 
this example, stating that ‘Abbad was influenced by Mu'ammar. 


Just as a man has power over his wife’s conception of a child, 
although he himself does not have power to conceive a child, so 
(thought Mu‘ammar) God may have power over movement (that 
is, can cause men to move) although He Himself does not have 
power to move, and likewise may have power over evil (sc. the 
evil doing of men) but not power to do evil. 


The main problem to deal with is the ‘attributing evil to God’ and 
‘the power of God.’ From this doctrine, ‘Abbad is on his way to avoiding 
‘attributing evil to God’ and at the same time asserting that ‘God is all 
powerful.’ As to the question of the unbeliever, he argued that since unbe- 
lief is evil, and God does not create evil, therefore unbelief is not the 
creation of God. From this argument, he draws the conclusion that God 
does not make a man to be an unbeliever, because unbelief is an addition to 
the man who is an unbeliever. 


‘Abbad’s interpretation of evil was opposed by al-Jubba’i (d. a.D. 
915). He said that the distinction between ‘power over evil’ and ‘power to 
do evil’ is invalid. He maintained that from this distinction it would follow 
that God is weak though He has power, because He is not the agent of such 
action. As to the example given by 'Abbad, al-Jubba’i is reported to have 
said : 
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If God brought about conception in a woman, he said, then He 
was 'one causing conception' (muhbil), although this was the 
word which would normally be applied to her husband.’ 

Regarding his interpretation of evil and the reward in the life of 
hereafter, al-Jubba'i is well-known for his failure to give a satisfactory 
answer to his pupil, al-Ash'ari, on the theory of salah wa al-aslah, i.e. 
*God is bound to do the best for His creatures.’ His failure to explain this 
theory is regarded as one of the causes of al-Ash'ari's separation from the 
school of the Mu'tazilites. 

From these brief observations on the Mu'tazilite doctrine, it is obvi- 
ous that though tbey differ in interpretation they are alike in their main aim, 
i.c. to maintain the justice of God: and the uniqueness of God. On the basis 
of this similarity, we shall in the followihg paragraphs examine their argu- 
ments in general to »ee the problem clearly. 


The Mu'tazilites believed that God's Will is not related to every- 
thing, for the following reasons : 
God's volitions are in time, say that God wills His particular 
acts in the sense that He purposes to create them according to 
His knowledge. His will precedes the act by a moment. He wills 
that the good acts of His servants should come to pass and that 
the evil should not. 
From this proposition, they argued : “If God’s will is related to everything, 
He wills evil .... If He wills evil, He is evil.” From this argument, arise 
two fundamental questions : if it is not God who creates evil, then who is 
the creator of it? And why does God not create evil? 


Their answer to the first question is based on the assertion that vol- 
untary actions are made by means of human capability given by God. Good 
and evil actions are described as voluntary. Therefore, they said that good 
and evil are made by man’s capability given by God. It is false, according 
to them, to hold that evil is created by God. 

Regarding the second question, the Mu'tazilites based their answer 
on the goodness of the creation of God. They held that God is only bound 
to do what is best for His creatures. They argued: 

A wise man only does a thing for a wise purpose; and action 
without purpose is useless folly. The wise acts for his own ad- 
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vantages or to profit someone else. Since God is exalted above 
profit obviously He must act for the profit of others, and all His 
acts must be salutary the best for His creatures.* 
In this connection, the Mu'tazilites fall into two different groups. 
The first hold the opinion expressed by the Mu'tazilites of the Baghdad 
section. They asserted that, in providing the greatest possible powers of 
mind and body of man, God was bound to do the best for them; even the 
punishment in the life hereafter is the best for them because when man is 
released from Hell, he is fit for Heaven. The second opinion was that of the 
Mu'tazilites of the Basra section, who hold that creation was the result of 
grace and favour. Moreover, God is bound to avoid weaknesses in man and 
do the best for them. Both of these sections are right, as far as their doctrine 
of salah wa al-aslah is concerned. Both sections believed that God is 
bound to do the best for His creatures. This position followed from another 
interpretation of the unbeliever or the disobedient. 


- If God knew that a people would be disobedient to His com- 
mands through an apostle, His knowledge would restrain Him 
from willing their performance. If He knew that men would 
disbelieve and perish, their well-being would tum Him from His 
wish. It is as though one let down a rope to a drowning man, 
knowing that he would strangle himself with it. 


Al-Ash'ari s Interpretation of Evil 


The Mu'tazilite position on the problem of evil was totally rejected 
by al-Ash‘ari. The idea of maintaining the justice of God by attributing the 
creation of evil to an agent other than God, according to al-Ash‘ari, would 
only raise another fundamental problem, i.e. it would comprise the sover- 
eignty of God. If God is not creator of evil, then God would not be all — 
powerful Evil exists, and to deny this would mean denying tbe reality of 
our history. Now, if the occurrence of such evil has nothing to do with 
God, then it would entail two alternatives: either (a) it exists by itself, or (b) 
it exists through an agent other than God. As to the former, al-Ash‘ari 
argued that every existing being does not exist by itself. This is in contrast 
to Mu'ammar's view that ‘human actions need no creator’ but exist by their 
nature through the ‘body.’ Though Mu'ammar emphasized human actions, 
the same point is also applied to evil because evil is regarded as an acci- 
dent, and every accident must be ascribed to the action of bodies them- 
selves. Since the first alternative has been proved to be false, we con- 
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clude that evil exists through another agent. If this agent is not God, then it 
would lead to a concept of dualism; which is contrary to the Islamic con- 
cept of God and creation. 

Al-Ash'ari develops his doctrine to maintain that God is the creator 
- of evil, yet He is a just God. In other words, according to al-Ash'ari, to say 
that God is the creator of evil does not at all lead to the conclusion that God 
is not a just, all-powerful God. First of all al-Ash'arí argued that evil, like 
all other things, is the creation of God. Then in his reply to the Mu'tazilite 
position he said that God’s actions are without purpose. Again, to avoid 
any confusion with the Mu'tazilites, he maintained that God creates evil to 
be the evil of another being distinct from Himself. 
(i) The Createdness of Evil by God 


It has been argued by al-Ash‘ari that God creates everything in the 
universe, including the human actions, compulsory and voluntary. This 
claim leads to another, that good and evil are believed to be the creation of 
God. On the other hand, the Mu‘tazilites maintained that God creates only 
good but not evil, because God does what is best for His creatures. Then 
the question arises, if God is not the creator of evil, who is the creator of it? 
If it is created by some one other than God then it will follow that the agent 
(other than God) must be an effective power in the sense that he can create 
things contrary to God’s creation. This is certainly a dualistic position. 


Regarding the theory of effective power, al-Ash‘ari claimed that “if 
God wills a thing, it is, and when He does not will it, it is not."! Here we 
will elaborate it in order to see how it applies to our present discussion. Al- 
Ash‘ari put forward two alternatives regarding the theory of effective power: 


Which is the worthier of the attributes of effective power, he of 
whom it is true that, when he wishes a thing to be, it must 
certainly be and when he does not wish it, it is not; or he who 

wills it to be and it is not, and what he does not will, is? 7 
He then claimed that if the Mu‘tazilites are in favour of the second 
alternative, then they support an untenable conclusion. And if they were in 
favour of the first alternative, then they would have admitted that Satan is 
worthier of effective power than God. From this argument, al-Ash‘ari is 


trying to oppose the Mu'tazilite position that evil was created by an agent ` 


other than God. This agent must be regarded as an effective power to will 
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and create evil. This certainly follows from their position that Satan is 
more effective than God, since what he (Satan) wills, is, and what he does 
not will, is not. Moreover, this argument deals directly with the problem of 
the eternity of God's knowledge and His eternal will. Al-Ash'ari recog- 
nizes the eternity of God's knowledge and will. From this assertion, he 
argued that ‘God eternally knows’ will be true at a given time, and His will 
which is eternal will also be at that same time. Consequently, what He 
knows will not be eternally, nor what He eternally wills. Therefore, He 
wills what He knows in eternity. 

The indirect consequence of this position is that, since God's will is 
eternal, like His knowledge, there is no reason to maintain that the creation 
of evil is without His will, for what He eternally knows will be and what 
He eternally wills will be; and what He eternally knows will not be, and 
what He etemally wills will not be, will not be. Therefore, from this argu- 
ment, there is no reason to maintain that evil is not created by God, for He 
knows it to be and wills it to be. The majority of Muslim scholars agree 
that God is the only effective power in the universe, which leads to the 
following conclusion: 

When God wills a thing, it is, and when He does not will it, it is 
not because He is the worthier of the effective power. ? 

Then, it is certain that another agent is not regarded as an effective 
power. If he is effective, this would lead to dualism. Since another agent is 
not effective in power, therefore, to claim that evil is created by an agent 
other than God is meaningless and invalid. 

The Mu‘ tazilite position in maintaining that God only creates good 
but not evil was reckoned to be similar to the dualistic concept of Zoroas- 
trianism. In the teachings of Zoroastrianism, the world was regarded as the 
battle- ground of good and evil. The good was led by Ahura-Mazda and the 
evil was led by Angra Mainyu, also known later as Abriman.'* 

Regarding the Mu'tazilite position, al-Ash'ari argued that, if they 
held that God created only the good, not the evil, they would fall into the 
dualistic concept of God and creation as was found in the teaching of 
Zoroastrianism. Since the Mu'tazilites would not accept the Zoroastrian 
position, the only alternative remaining to them, according to al-Ash'ari, 
was tó maintain that God creates the good as well as the evil. This certainly 
will not fall into dualism but recognizes the power of God. 
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However, just as surely, the Mu'tazilite conception of Creator and 
creation is far different from that of Zoroastrianism. But al-Ash'ari main- 
tained that the idea of separating the creation of good and evil is similar to 
the doctrine of Zoroastrianism. This claim was made by the later follower 
of al-Ash'ari, ibn al-Murtada, especially in his comment on Mu'ammar's 
position. Ibn al- Murtada stated that: “Mu‘ammar had been exposed to 

icism and A SEE 


(ii) God’ s Actions Without Purpose 


It has been mentioned before that the theory of salah wa al-aslah 
(God creates the best for His creatures) maintains the goodness and justice 
of God. From this theory, it was concluded that God is bound to do the best 
for His creatures. It also states that God does not create evil, for creating 
evil is surely contrary to the goodness of God. Al-Ash‘ari’s reply to this 
theory was reported by al-Shahrastani. 


Al-Shahrastani used the term ‘orthodox’ to refer to a school includ- 
ing al-Ash'ari, opposed to the Mu'tazilite position. The argument is elabo- 
rated as follows : If God is bound to do what is best for His creatures due to 
the fact that God who is regarded as wise must do and act for a wise 
purpose and an action without purpose is untbinkable as held by the 
Mu'tazilites, then it would follow that the Creator is absolutely dependent. 
Firstly, this argument is a direct reply to the position of the Mu'tazilites in 
general, especially with regard to their theory of salah wa al-aslah, by 
which they argued that "a wise man only does a thing for a wise purpose; 
and action without purpose is useless folly." Secondly, it deals with al- 
Nazzàm's position in particular, who argued that if we say that God did 
have knowledge of the evil, it would necessarily follow that He was in need 
of this evil, for had He not been in need of it, He would not have created it. 


Regarding al-Nazzam's argument, though he does not say that God 
was in need of evil, he used the premise that if, for example, something 
exists, God had need of it. The phrase ‘had need’ shows that God's works 
have purpose. The orthodox said that God's actions are without purpose, 
therefore, al-Nazzam's premise in his argument is invalid. As to the theory 
of salah wa al-aslah which involved the use of the phrase ‘God’s action is 
with purpose,’ the orthodox claim that the Mu‘tazilites’ theory is invalid, 
because to claim that God’s action is with purpose would entail that God is 
dependent. If He is in need of something as the end product of His actions 
then He is indeed dependent and not self-sufficient. According to the ortho- 
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dox, God' s actions embrace good and He does not destroy the world. 
However, this does not mean that He is in need of gain and advantage 
from His actions. Al-Shahrastáni concluded that. 


There is a difference between a good consequence following 
divine operation, and attributing good and utility to tbe disposi- 
tion of those acts, just as there is a necessary difference between 
a perfection which necessitates a thing's existence and one which 
merely evokes it. The former is an excellence like an insepa- 
rable attribute; the latter an excellence like a provocative cause." 


From the above argument, it is clear that according to al-Ash'ari 
and the orthodox, the Mu'tazilites' argument does not hold; since the 
premise used by them is proved to be invalid, the conclusion is also inva- 
lid. Therefore, the theory of salah wa al-aslah is meaningless. 

Apart from the main aim to establish the doctrine of the justice of 
God, the theory of salah wa al-aslah is to maintain that God's actions are 
the actions of good will and for the welfare of man. The theory is related 
to the idea of ‘Providence’ in Christianity. In this connection, it is of 
interest to compare these two ideas briefly. Regarding the idea of 'Provi- 
dence,’ John of Damascus has stated: 


The works of God are partly according to the goodwill of God 
and partly according to permission. Works of goodwill com- 
prise all those which are undeniably good, while works of per- 
mission are concessions. !* 

With reference to these two theories, in Islam and Christianity, it is 
obvious that they are related in the sense they are similar in interpretation. 
To try to decide whether Christianity influenced Islam or Islam influenced 
Christianity in this matter, would lead to another detailed investigation. As 
far as the theory of salah wa al-aslah is concerned, it was developed by 
Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d.a.p. 784). He was the earliest scholar of the Mu'tazilite 
school and is reported to have adopted this theory from the creed of Ma'bad 
al-Juhani (d.a.p. 699), Ghaylan al-Dimashgi (died before a.p.743), ? and 
John of Damascus (d.A.p. 750). It is uncertain whether Muslim scholars 
Were neues Dy ie Cran EE t However, the similarity of 
these two is quite obvious. 


Regarding the origin of these two theories, Sweetman 
reported that 
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Both Stoicism and Platonism emphasized the providential view 
of the world. The two great religions, quite apart from Greck phi- 
losophy which they came to use, strongly maintained the same 
belief. Neoplatonism was equally sure and its various exponents, 
while expressing themselves in various ways, saw the order of 
the whole cosmos as manifesting in different degrees the Divine 
Intelligence. In the school of Alexandria, generally speaking, there 
was an optimistic view of the world. ? 

From this brief account of Greek philosophy concerning the ‘provi- 
dential view of the world,’ it is obvious that the theory of salah wa al-aslah 
and ‘Providence’ are closely related to, and may have originated in, Greek 
philosophy. 

The Mu'tazilites, though they differ among themselves in interpret- 
ing the uncreatedness of evil by God, all agree that by disassociating God 
from creating evil, they establish tbe concept of Justice of God. However, 
al-Ash'ari accused the Mu'tazilites of borrowing from Greek philosophy 
and introducing it into their doctrine. As far as al-Ash'ari is concerned, he is 
trying to abolish any external influence in Islamic thought, and he says that 
the Mu'tazilites are not free from such an influence in their interpretation of 
evil. 


(iii) God Creates Evil to be Evil to Another 
Being Distinct From Himself 


On the basis of the two sections discussed above, at least two conclu- 
sions could be drawn. Firstly, the controversial question of maintaining the 
justice of God (according to the Mu'tazilites) and sovereignty of God (ac- 
cording to the Compulsionists) remains unsolved. Secondly, it is evident 
that all Muslim scholars who deal with this issue lay more emphasis on the 
question of ‘what God does’ rather than ‘what man does.’ 


Regarding the first conclusion, al-Ash'ari is closer to the Jabarites’ 
position on upholding the sovereignty of God. They held that all actions are 
determined by God whether they are of good or evil. This must be regarded 
as 'attributing evil to God.' But al-Ash'ari, though he maintained the creat- 
edness of evil by God, argued that it did not follow that God is evil. Con- 
cerning the second conclusion, since God's action is the main subject to be 
discussed rather than man’s action, it involved the question of ‘God’s de- 
cree.’ The word ‘decree’ is translated as ‘decision.’ According to al-Ash'ari 
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the term ‘God’s decree’ is not co-extensive with the term ‘evil’ or *unbe- 
lief.' In favour of this claim, he produced his philosophical arguments 
which lead to a middle path position between the two extreme schools, that 
is the Mu'tazilites and the Compulsionists (including the Jabarites). 

It has been argued earlier that God is the efficient Creator of every- 
thing in the universe in the sense that He creates things as they really are, 
faith to be good, and unbelief to be bad and false. On the other hand, man, 
through experience, wants unbelief to be good and feels that faith is pain- 
ful. Since God is the true producer of unbelief, He can never be the unbe- 
liever, who desires unbelief to be good, neither can He be the producer of 
faith that is painful. Al-Ash'ari then argued: 

So if the one who produces unbelief as it really is cannot be the 
unbeliever, and if the one who produces faith as it really is 
cannot be the believer, then the intention of both must be God 
Most High, Lord of the Worlds. ?! 


The solution of the problem is therefore as follows : It has been 
shown that God is the producer (creator) of evil, as it really is. He cannot 
be the evildoer, who desires that evil be good (as contrary to its reality). 
Therefore, from this analogy, it follows that, according to al-Ash'ari, God 
creates evil to be evil for another, nor for Himself. He confirmed this claim 
by a statement :‘‘But I maintain that evil is from God in the sense that He 
creates it as evil for another, not for Himself.” 7 


With respect to the position of Abu al-Hudhayl, who argued that 
evil proceeds only from deficiency, it is obvious that al-Ash‘ari should 
agree with this statement, for al-Ash‘ari said, evil is bad and vain. But the 
point on which they differ is derived from Abu al-Hudhayl’s statement that 
‘there is no deficiency in God.’ Al-Ash'ari should also agree with this 
statement, for he is in a position of maintaining the absoluteness of God. 
Their difference lies in their different understanding of the actions of God, 
especially with regard to evil. Al-Ash‘ari argued that God creates evil to be 
the evil of another, not Himself and this certainly entails that evil proceeds 
from the evildoer (man), not God. Therefore, it is true that evil is a defi- 
ciency, but the second premise, ‘there is no deficiency in God’ is invalid 
because evil proceeds from the evildoér, not God. Since, according to al- 
Ash‘ari, God creates evil to be bad and vain, whereas the evildoer wants it 
to be good. 
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Al-Ash'ari argued in favour of the position that evil is created by 
God for another, not for Himself, and God could not be held to be an 
evildoer or evil itself. However, this position does not directly answer the 
question whether God is just or unjust. At first sight, al-Ash'arl's position 
could easily be taken as establishing God as unjust to His creatures. Thus, 
the question of the justice of God should be dealt with in another way. To 
analyze this issue, we have to define the terms involved. Since, as has been 
mentioned before, all Muslim scholars emphasize the question of ‘what 
God does’ rather than ‘what man does,’ the term ‘God’s decree’ must play 
a vital role in dealing with this problem. Besides that, the terms ‘evil’ and 
‘justice’ should be clarified as to what al-Ash‘ari meant by them. 


Regarding the term ‘God’s decree,’ al-Ash‘ari defined it in his reply 
to the question whether God decrees acts of disobedience. He answers, 
"Yes, in the sense that He has created them, and has written them down." ? 
From this statement, it is obvious that al-Ash‘ari defined the term as co- 
extensive with the term 'God's creation.” We have already discussed his 
position, maintaining that God creates all in the universe as it really is. And 
in this regard God is understood to have decreed all things in the universe 
including what is good and what is evil. Since evil is part of God’s creation 
and is also to be regarded as part of what God has decreed, therefore, the 
term ‘evil’ is not co-extensive with the term ‘God’s decree.’ It can be said 
that God’s decree is co-extensive with God’s creation. But since the exis- 
tence of evil is only a part of God’s total creation, it cannot therefore be 
said that evil is co-extensive with God’s decree. From this clarification, it is 
unreasonable to claim that the existence of evil in the sense that God 
creates it, entails anything inconsistent with the term ‘God’s decree’ for 
evil is not co-extensive with the term ‘God’s decree.’ 

Al-Ash‘ari divided ‘decree’ into two kinds. First, decree in the sense 
of command, announcement and information; this is right. Secondly, de- 
cree in the sense of creation; this included right and wrong. But using the 
word ‘unbelief’ as an example of ‘evil’ he concluded, 

We are pleased that God has decreed unbelief as bad and deter- 
mines it as false, but we are not pleased that the unbeliever is 
thereby unbelieving because God has forbidden us that. ?* 
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It is obvious that, though al-Ash‘ari believed in God's decree, it does not 
follow that he is content with the evil of the evildoer, for God does not 
command such acts. 


As to the term ‘justice,’ al-Shahrastani stated the definition given by 
the orthodox including al-Ash'ari: 

Justice, in fact, consists in giving things their place, and this 
implies acting as Lord according to His own will and knowl- 
edge. The opposition is injustice and it is inconceivable that He 
abould be wrong in His decision and unjust in His dealing. ” 

The term ‘evil’ has been defined and discussed before and does not 
need to be dealt with again. Briefly, evil is simply bad and vain. 

As far as al-Ash‘ari is concerned, if we are to establish the ‘justice 
of God’ with respect of God’s decree and the createdness of evil by Him, 
we are able to justify it through a correct use of these terms. 

Al-Ash‘ari has proved that God is the true and efficient Creator, for 
He creates things as they really are and God’s decree in the sense of 
creation, involves what is good and what is evil. But it has been stated that 
God’s decree in the sense of command is regarded as right, therefore the 
term ‘evil’ is not co-extensive with the term ‘God’s decree.’ Regarding the 
createdness of evil, God creates evil in the sense that He creates it to be 
vain and bad. This indicates that He is giving evil its place as bad and vain. 
Therefore, there is no reason to say that God is unjust, though evil is 
believed to be a creation of God, for ‘evil’ is created by God as it really is, 
to be bad and vain. 
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WAQFS IN U.P. : A SOCIO-HISTORIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


ATEEQUE KHAN 


Tue history of waqfs, their existence, creation and administration in Uttar 
Pradesh(U.P.), is inextricably woven with the socio-religious and economic 
history of Muslims, ever since their advent, in Northern India.! Long 
before Shihab al-Din of Ghur (a.D.1194 - 1206) appeared on the scene, 
many Muslims are said to have been living for generations -in Northern 
India under the Hindu Rais (great rulers) having tbeir colonies in Badaun, 
Bahraich, Qannauj, Ajmer, Nagaur and many other places. ? Ibn Athir 
writes about Benares: "There were Mussalmans in that country since the 
days of Mahmud bin Sabuktigin (a.D. 971-1030) who continued faithful to 
thc Law of Islam and constant in prayer and good work."? These Muslims 
commonly settled initially in the garrison towns, and then moved out into 
the rural areas as they received grants of land from the Muslim rulers. * 
Earlier Hindu Rajas also are credited to have allowed the Muslims to settle 
in the suburbs of their capitals and given them land grants for their houses, 
mosques and graves.’ 

With the establishment of Muslim rule in India, large scale con- 
structions of public places like mosques,° tombs, dargahs, madrasahs and 
graveyards, were destined mostly to become wadfs, for the benefit and 
support of succeeding Muslim generations, in course of time, not only in 
Northern India, but also other parts of the country. The earliest in point of 
time seems to be the construction of the holy dargah of Hadrat Sayyid 
Shah Ibrahim Mushhadi, at Jalesar in Etah district of U.P.” Hadrat Ibrahim 
Mushhadi is said to be the Shaykh (spiritual teacher) of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud 
Ghazi, a courageous soldier of Sultan Mahmüd's army.* A Persian inscrip- 
tion on the southern doorway of the inner enclosure of Salar Mas‘ud’s 
dargah at Bahraich states that Amir Mas'üd was born in A.H. 405 and died 
as a martyr in 424/ 1034 at the age of 20 years * when he was buried by 
some of his followers in the place which he had chosen for his eternal rest 
at Bahraich. ° The fact that his name and mausoleum survived through 
long years, between the Ghaznavid invasions and the Ghurid occupation of 
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Northern India, shows that there was same Muslim population to look after 
the grave and preserve for posterity the tradition of Salar’s martyrdom. !! 
The grave of Miran Mulhim in Badaun, ? and of Khwaja Majd al-Din and 
others in Bilgram, ? the dargah of Lal Pir in ‘Azmat Tola at Gopamau, !* 
the graveyard on the Bilsi Road in Badaun, © the Ganj-i Shahidan of Asiwan 
in Unao, "are all considered to belong to the pre-Ghurid period and some 
families living in these towns claim that their ancestors settled there during 
this period. " Their claims may or may not be correct, but it is difficult to 
challenge, according to Nizami, the local traditions with regard to the his- 
toricity of these graves, particularly when they are corroborated by epi- 
graphic evidence. !* 
Sultans’ Tendency ` 

With the establishment of the Sultanate at Delhi, when the Muslim 
population was growing fast, it became, generally, the first concem of a 
monarch to provide mosques in the conquered territories. During the reign 
of Iltutmish a magnificent mosque called Shamsi Mosque was built at 
Badaun. This was built under the supervision of Rukn al-Din Firüz, the 
son of the sultan in the year a.D. 1230, when he was governor of Badaun. !° 
Iltutmish is also supposed to have built the ‘Idgah at Badaun which stands 
in a grove in the west of the town. ? The sultans not only cared to build 
mosques for public prayers but devoted quite a bit of their attention for 
other constructions of public utility. Such activities of the sultans included 
the construction of tombs, water reservoirs, canals, roads, sardá'is, cities 
and educational institutions. ?! 

The establishment, maintenance and repair of a large number of 
wagfs during the Sultanate period is established by the Ta'rikh-i 
Firüzshahi.? The mode and the way of creation and restoration of wagfs 
by the Delhi sultans are described in another work of the same title written 
by Shams Siraj ‘Afif. 

He says: 

It is a custom among Kings, while they are on throne, to appro- 

priate villages and lands to religious men in order to provide 

means for the maintenance and repair of their (sic) tombs. But 
these endowments (wagfs) had been destroyed and the grantees, 
being divested of them, were reduced to distress....Sultan Alaud- 

din carefully repaired all tombs and restored the lands and vil- 

lages after bringing into cultivation such as had been laid waste. 7 
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After his accession to the throne, Firuz Shah (a.D. 1351 - 1388) 
made lavish grants to the colleges that had existed, repaired their buildings 
and enhanced their endowments. Among the colleges that were built by 
Firüz Shah, the Fíruz Shahi Madrasah at Firuzabad became the best and 
the largest college of the Sultanate. The state liberally financed the Madrasah 
and met all the expenses of the teachers and the students. The boarding 
arrangements for the inmates were made on a royal scale. ?* Sultan Firoz 
Shah is, thus, reported to have showed great liberality in his grants of 
revenue and excited the cupidity of a host of fortune seekers. During the 
40 years of his reign he devoted himself to generosity and the benefit of 
Muslims, by restoring and distributing villages and land-grants, among 
others, to his followers. * 

Khangahs 

By this time, the spiritual orders (silsilahs) of the Islamic mysti- 
cism were effectively organized to meet the situation and Khangahs, Jama‘at 
Khàünahs or hospices, which henceforth became an integral part of the 
mystic discipline, were established on an extensive scale. * The khangahs 
were centres of poor relief, for they maintained free kitchens and gave 
shelter to the wayfarer and the needy. Of the sums allotted to them by the 
state, or given by private individuals, large amounts were spent on educa- 
tion, social service and poor relief. Northern India, at this time, was pri- 
marily the sphere of the Chishti mystics whose great order began with 
Khwajah Mu‘in al-Din Chishti (4.D.1142-93) of Ajmer. The Chishtis es- 
tablished their centres at Ajmer and Nagaur in Rajputana (now Rajasthan); 
Hansi and Ajodhan in Punjab (now in Pakistan) and in some towns of 
U.P.” Of U.P. Hadrat Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali Ahmad Sabir,” the 
founder of the Sabiri branch of the Chishti silsilah, was a prominent dis- 
ciple and Khalifah (successor) of Shaykh Baba Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar 
of Pakpattan (now in Pakistan). During Shahjahan’s rule the author of 
Siyar al-Aqtab wrote about the saint and the circumstances which led to 
the discovery of his grave at Kalyar, near Roorkee in the Saharanpur dis- 
trict of U.P., many years after his death. ? The Sabiri silsilah came into the 
full light of history when Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq ? (d. 837/1433) 
established a great mystic centre at Rudauli in the Barabanki district of 
U.P. and began to propagate the teachings of the silsilah. Both, the 
Dargah-i Sabiri at Kalyar ? and the dargah of Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Haqq at Rudauli, are now registered as prominent wagfs of the state in the 
office of Sunni Central Board of Waqfs at Lucknow. Similarly, many more 
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khangahs, established during or after the medieval period, have come to be 
recognized as waqfs for the spiritual and other benefits of mankind espe- 
cially owing to the waqf-grants, attached to them, made by the rulers and/ 
or the public, from time to time. 


Royal Nexus 


Towards the close of the 14th century a.D., according to Moham- 
mad Habib, * a very significant historical change occurred when the mys- 
tics had begun to think it necessary to evolve connections with the rulers of 
the time so as to make them follow their good deeds. While propagating 
this notion, sometimes it was forgotten that their link with the government 
was possible only at the cost of their basic principles. As a result, another 
change which took place was that most mystics endowed their sons with 
the institution of khilafat and / or sajjadahnashini. Consequently, by the 
start of 15th century, a line of mystics came closer to the various provincial 
families of the rulers amongst whom khilafat had become hereditary. The 
sultans, therefore, created a large number of important wagfs and made 
various grants for the appeasement of mystics and their disciples so as to 
gain every kind of advantage in lieu thereof. Since the Masha ikh (Spiritual 
guides) and the ‘Ulama’ (theologians) commanded great respect amongst 
the people, it was in the larger interest of the governing classes to enjoy 
their goodwill. The sultans and their nobles approached them for blessings, 
gave them money, made land-grants and also employed them highly vener- 
ated dignitaries of the state. These land-grants, conferred upon them for 
their subsistence, became an institution of socio-economic importance in 
due course of time and continued to exist throughout the period of Muslim 
rule. 

Wajh-i Ma‘ash 

For these land-grants the appellation employed, both in the official 
documents and contemporary Persian literature of Lodi period, appears to 
have been wajh-i ma‘ash™ (allowance for subsistence), wajh-i milk/amiak 
(plural of milk), wazifah (stipend), waza' if( plural of wazifah,) wagf and 
awqaf (plural of wagf) and in'am(grants). The waqf-grants were made for 
the maintenance of the religious shrines, mosques and tombs while in‘am- 
grants were conferred upon the poets and artists attached to the royal 
court. * At times, it happened that certain celebrated saints and Sufis were 
given a few villages alongwith some plots of uncultivated land, specifically 
mentioned in the farman, so that the grantee might bring it under plough. * 
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The two rare documents of the Lodi period substantiate the fact 
discussed above. The first document is the parwanah of Masnad-i ‘Ali 
Mahmud Khan Lodi (Shabu Khail), issued to Shaykh al-Masha’ikh Bandagi 
Miyan Shaykh Chaylda, one of the descendants of Shaykh Farid al-Din 
Ganj-i Shakar, regarding the grant of two villages in the parganah of 
Nindru (now in district Bijnore), then in the kAittah of Sambhal, in A.H. 
899. The term, according to Siddiqi, used for the grant in the parwanah is 
wajh-i milk." The second document is the farman of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
issued in a.n. 927 with regard to land-grant, made in terms of bighas. Ac- 
cording to this farman, 300 bighas of uncultivated land out of the village 
Gonda, near Chakesar, in the parganah of Sandila under khalisah, was 
granted to Hasan son of Barkhurdar Husayn.* 

During the same period, there are extraordinary instances to rec- 
ord where the celebrated mystics, among others, t longing to the Sabiri- 
Chishti order in U.P., had refused to accept any kind of land-grants made 
by the sultans. For example, when Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq, a pro- 
found disciple of Shaykh Jalal al-Din of Panipat (now in Haryana), was 
offered by Sultan Ibrahim Shah Sharqi a grant of four villages and 1,000 
bighas of land near Rudauli, he instantly refused to accept iL. At some 
later date he visited Jaunpur where, through the agency of Shihab al-Din 
Dawlatabadi, a famous ‘Alim of his age, a meeting between the Shaykh and 
the sultan took place. According to ‘Abd al-Quddus Gangohi, no formal 
grants for the maintenance of the khangah had been accepted from sultans 
or noblemen down to the time of Shaykh Muhammad bin Shaykh ‘Arif, the 
then incumbent (Sajjadahnashin) and grandson of Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Haqq, when he (‘Abd al-Quddus Gangohi) was writing Anwar al-‘Uyun.@ 
But ‘Abd al-Quddus also mentions, as Simon Digby records, that from the 
time of his refusal of the aforesaid grant, Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq’s way of 
life had been ‘princely’ (chin muliikan).© It must have been maintained by 
a substantial flow of day-to-day offerings (futuhat) reflecting the esteem in 
which the Shaykh and his shrine were beld during those days.“ 

Extensive Consecration 

Apart from the land-grants made to the religious persons, there were 
wagqf-lands consecrated by the sultans to the newly constructed mosques 
and madrasahs attached to them. Vast endowments were created and large 
estates were, thus, set apart for the maintenance of educational institutions 
and other religious and charitable centres.” Both Sultan Sikandar Lodi and 
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Sher Shah are credited with the construction of mosques in different territo- 
ries and reserving the revenue of some land under cultivation on a perma- 
nent basis for their upkeep.“ Sher Shah is said to have built mosques and 
madrasahs at every large sara’i, designed to be the administrative head- 
quarters of the locality under the Shigdar all along his highways. For their 
maintenance wadf land-grants were made and the imams and mu’ adhdhins 
were paid their allowances out of the income yielded by the wagf land." 
Sher Shah is also said to have issued a farmdan directing his subjects to 
build a mosque in every locality or village and to attach to it productive 
land as wagf. Similar directions were given to the Hindu subjects to build 
temples and to dedicate properties for their upkeep.“ Earlier, Sultan Bahlül 
Lodi is reported to have cemented his ties with Shaykh Ahmad bin Yusuf 
(the descendant of Shaykh Baha' al-Din Zakariya Multani, a famous Suhra- 
wardi saint) by giving his daughter to the latter's son, Shah 'Abd-Allah 
Qurayshi, in ma;riage. On this occasion, the sultan assigned the revenue of 
the large igta' of Phulet (district Muzaffarnagar in U.P.), yielding one 
million tankahs annually, for their maintenance, in addition to the palace 
outside the fortification of the city (Delhi). 


In Favour of non-Muslims 


Similarly, the available evidence, though brief and scanty, makes 
it clear that the Muslim rulers had started giving land-grants to the Brah- 
mins, temples and MajAs.? If all the odd bits are taken together, tells 
Siddiqi, they indicate that the need of bringing the countryside with its 
influential chiefs under effective control must have caused considerable 
change in the traditional outlook of the sultans towards their non-Muslim 
subjects! The anecdote, contained in the Afsanah-i Shahan, also implied 
that the sultans had begun to give villages to the Hindus in milk in recogni- 
tion of their services to them. ‘Abd-Allah furnishes valuable information 
in his account of Sher Shah regarding his favourable attitude towards the 
non-Muslims.? He relates that at the time of leading an expedition against 
Kilinjar, Sher Shah, by chance, came across a Brahmin who belonged to 
some village in the parganah of Hamirpur (now a district of U.P.), a de- 
pendency of the sarkar of Katpi, and enquired from him whether the offi- 
cer in charge of the parganah was governing it properly or not. The 
Brahmin told him every thing correctly without knowing that the man, 
engaged in conversation, was his emperor. The King was much pleased by 
his honesty and rewarded him with the grant of the entire village in which 
he resided, in in‘Gm and five hundred rupees in cash.? 
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The eviaence contained in the Tawarikh-i Dawlat-i Sher Shah, 
written by Hasan ‘Ali Khan, a contemporary of Sher Shah, that “the Hindus 
are also granted wagf by the government.... This is under the management 
of five Hindus, " is very important in so far as it implies that the legends 
had developed about Sher Shah’s liberal policy towards non-Muslims. * In 
fact, by the time of Sher Shah’s occupation of North India, it had become a 
well-established practice in India that Brahmins or their ancient places of 
worship could also be considered for maintenance-land.** Before Sher 
Shah, Emperor Humayun (a.D. 1430-40) also made a grant of 300 bighas of 
land, in Mirzapur district of U.P., in favour of the Jangamwadi Math of 
Banaras. The original farman is said to be available with the people of the 

h.5 Tt was his father's legacy that kept Humayun so liberal, philan- 
thropic and secular throughout his life.” 
Akbar' s Charity 

Being a great builder, Akbar (A.p. 1542-1605) took a personal 
interest in the department of construction and built many places of worship, 
palaces, sara’is, tanks, wells, schools, etc., inter alia, for religious and 
charitable purposes. For the purposes of philosophical and religious dis- 
cussions, at which he was almost invariably present, he erected a special 
building named as 'Ibadat-khanah or “The House of Devotion,” where 
learned men well- versed in all departments of knowledge, theologians, 
scientists, poets, travellers, assembled regularly on Thursday evenings. He 
also build Fatehpur Sikri in the 14th year of his reign and there he held the 
famous conclaves of the learned which gave so much glory to his rule.” 
The main object, behind the foundation of the grand city, was nothing but 
to project and perpetuate the grandeur of the dargah of Hadrat Shaykh 
Salim Chishti. Akbar, therefore, consecrated enormous wealth and landed 
property for the upkeep of the dargah that he constructed with a profound 
sense of veneration towards his celebrated benefactor saint, Hadrat Shaykh 
Salim Chishti after whose name the dargah came to be known ever since 
its inception. The dargah is held in high esteem not only by Muslims but 
also by non-Muslims. 


Madad-i Ma‘ash 
On receipt of complaints against the department of religious af- 


fairs, under the charge of Sadr al-Sudur, the land-grants given to the Af- 
ghans and the Chaudhries were annulled by Akbar and other grantees were 
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subjected to the new Sadr’s scrutiny.9 Those who were found deserving 
after the scrutiny were confirmed in their grants.*' He is reported to have 
made a generous madad-i-ma'ash grant in favour of ancestors belonging to 
a family famed for its religious learning, subsequently named as Farangi 
Mahal of Lucknow.” The later Mughal emperors have also bestowed 
madad-i ma‘ash grants, in the form of revenue assignment and cash allow- 
ance, for the maintenance of the said madrasah and family running it in a 
spacious house granted by Awrangzib for its residential purposes.9 Under 
Jahangir grants of lands to the poor, besides other sorts of charities, were 
more frequent and higher than can reasonably be expected under Akbar, 
and there are several entries about them in his memoirs, but the most 
conspicuous feature of such grants is that they were all made by the king in 
person.“ 
Shahjahan : The Great Builder 

. Surpassing his elders, Shahjahan, the great builder, got the build- 
ing of Taj Mahal completed under the supervision of Makramat Khan and 
' Abd al-Karim in about twelve years’ time at a cost of the then fifty lacs of 
rupees. Having got its construction accomplished on 17th Dhu'l-Qa'dah 
A.H. 1040 (corresponding to 7th July, a.D. 1631), the King named this tomb 
after his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal. To this symbol of love, Taj Mahal, 
the King is reported to have endowed the proceeds of 30 villages belonging 
to the Agra Sarkar (the then Akbarabad) and parganah Nagar Chand, both 
yielding an amount of about one lac rupees a year. He also got some shops 
and buildings, constructed and consecrated around the Taj, which yielded 
an amount of about two lacs rupees annually.5 


Taj —A Great Waqf 


The extract quoted below contains a complete description of the 
aforesaid waqf with all its essential features: 


From the above extract, it becomes clear that the mausoleum of 
Taj was erected by the Mughal emperor Shahjahan as a token of love to 
perpetuate the memory of his beloved queen Arjumand Banu. Attached to 
the tomb and forming its eastern part, a mosque and ‘Ibadat-khanah were 
also built by him. The Mughal emperor made a permanent endowment of a 
big property for threefold purposes, spelt out in the farman quoted above, 
recognized by the Muslim law as religious, pious and charitable.” These 
purposes are : first, maintenance of the building; secondly, supporting the 
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attendants of the Taj Mahal, payment to stipendiaries and charity to poor 
and destitutes; and thirdly, performance of religious services as ‘urs & 
fatihah. * Using the terms wagf and mawgifat in respect of the endow- 
ments, the extract of the farman also contains provisions for the office of 
mutawalli(supervisor). The Government of the time (Khalifah-i Waqt) is 
directed and expected to perform all responsibilities of tawliyat or the 
office of mutawalll. Retention of the office of mutawalli, of the wagfs so 
created, by the King himself indicates the importance which the office of a 
mutawalli was given by the Muslim kings.® 


Awrangzib and His Successors 


Awrangzib and his successors, Shah ‘Alam and Farrukhsiyar, made 
several grants of land and money among others to the adherents and khanqah 
of Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani at Kachchaucha in the Faizabad district 
of U.P. Having remained in abeyance for some time, most of these grants ” 
were resumed by Nawwab Sa‘adat ‘Alt Khan of Awadh.?! A part of Ra- 
sulpur near Kachchaucha is still in the possession of the family of the holy 
saint. The grants were meant for the maintenance of the students, medi- 
cants, casual guests and adherents of the celebrated saint and his sanctuary. 
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Here we are giving a brief account of a few relevant documents carrying 
landed grants in favour of the khangah of Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani 
of Kachchaucha. Excepting document no.1; which is a parwdnah for an 
annuity of Rs.400/-, all the documents (Jais No.2,4,5 & 13) are proper 
madad-i ma'àsh grants in land in the name of individual persons, mostly 
the Sajjadahnashins of the khanqah.” The text alongwith translation of 
document no.1 is as follows:? 


Translation 


[Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir 
(Seal) Muhtashim Khan Fidwi-i Badshah ‘Alamgir 1094 


“Be it known to the present and future Mutasaddis(officials) of 
Parganah(territorial Mahal) Nasirabad, that the true conditions of the knower 
of truth and subtleties, Sayyid ‘Ata Ashraf, the Sajjadahnashin of Qudwat 
al-'Árifin, Burhan al-Salikin Hadrat.... reached us, that he had to spend a 
lot on the maintenance of the poor and students. Therefore, an amount of 
Rs.400/- is allotted from tbe revenues of the above mentioned parganah, for 
the upkeep of the khangah from the beginning of the kharif crop, parsel. It 
is incumbent that the aforesaid saliána (annuity) should be conveyed to the 
above mentioned (person), every year and in each season, so that spending 
it on his maintenance he should engage himself in praying for the perma-. 
nence of the everlasting Dominion. In this matter every care should be 
taken. Written on the 14th day of the month of Zi Qa'dah (the 11th month 
of the Arabic Hijri calendar) 49th regnal year (of Dene A.H. 1116/ A.D. 
1704-5) Bayd (i.e. the end)."] 


Secular Charity 


Following the traditions of his predecessors, Awrangzib made 
rozidnd-grants to the religious places of non-Muslims also. For example, he 
made such a grant to the Someshwar Nath Temple at Arail near Allahabad. 
The Pujari of the Temple is said to be in possession of a farman of Awrangzib 
in which the emperor had sanctioned the roziana-grant to meet the expenses 
of daily puja of the temple.” 

B.N.Pande,” a historian interested in national integration, is in re- 
ceipt of many (more)'copies of Awrangzib's farmans from the greatest 
temples of Mahkaleshwara (Ujjain), Balaji temple(Chitrakut, Banda), 
Umanand temple(Gauhati) and the Jain temple of Shatrunjai and other temples 
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and gurdwaras scattered over Northern India. These farmans were issued 
during 1065-1091/1659-1685. Though these are, he (Pande) rightly in- 
forms, only a few instances of Awrangzib's generous attitude towards Hin- 
dus and their temples, they are enough to show that what the historians 
have written about him was biased and is only one side of the picture. 
Highlighting the extent of historical distortions, B.N.Pande cites the ex- 
ample of the “Banaras Farman,” without realizing the import whereof, 
Awrangzib is accused of banning the construction of Hindu temples. Nar- 
rating the facts of history, Pande states that the aforesaid farman was issued 
by Awrangzib on 15 Jumada I, a.n. 1065 (10 March, 1659) to the local 
officer of Banaras in disposal of a complaint made by some Brahmin, who 
was the custodian of the temple and was being harassed by some persons. 
The farman speaks: 
Let Abul Hasan worthy of favour and countenance trust to our 
royal bounty, and let him know that since in accordance with our 
innate kindness of disposition and natural benevolence, the whole 
of our untiring energy and all our upright intentions are engaged 
in promoting the public welfare and bettering the conditions of 
all classes, high and low. In accordance with our holy law, we 
have decided that the ancient temples shall not be destroyed, but 
new ones shall not be built. In these days of our justice, infor- 
mation has reached our noble and most holy court that certain 
persons interfere and harass the Hindu residents of the town of 
Banaras and its neighbourhood, and the Brahmin keepers of the 
temples, in whose charge these ancient temples, are; and that 
they further desire to remove these Brahmins from their ancient 
offices, and this intimidation of theirs cause distress to that com- 
munity. 


Therefore our royal command is that, after arrival of this lustrous 
order, you should direct that, in future, no person shall in unlaw- 
ful way interfere or disturb the Brahmins and other Hindu resi- 
dents at these places, so that they may as before, remain in their 
occupation and continue with peace of mind to offer prayers for 
the continuance of our God-gifted empire, so that it may last for 
ever. Treat this order as urgent. (Emphasis is supplied.) 


This farman is explicit on the point that Awrangzib did not issue 
any new order against the building of the new temples. He only referred to 
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the then prevailing practice and he simply affirmed to adhere to it. Re- 
garding the already existing temples, the King was explicitly against their 
destruction. The farman further testifies that he was keen on his Hindu 
subjects being able to live in peace and harmony. Awrangzib's secular 
policy is further testified by another farman of his which is said to be in 
possession of the Mahant of Jangambari Math. This farman, issued on 1st 
Rabi‘ a.n. 1078 relates to the restoration of the possession of the land that 
was granted to the Jangams. It speaks: 
All the present and future Jagirdars and Karoris in pargana 
Haveli Banaras, Subah Allahabad are informed that according to 
the order of the Emperor dated 9 Amardad Ilahi, 178 bighas of 
land has been granted to the Jangams to help them in their main- 
tenance. The old officials have verified this fact, before this. On 
the present occasion also they have produced evidence bearing 
the seal of the Malik of the said parganas to the effect that they 
are, as before, in possession of the land and their title is clearly 
proved. Therefore, according to the order of Emperor, the same 
has been left to them as the sacrifice (nisar) for the head of the 
Emperor. The said land should be returned to them from the 
beginning of the Kharif crop of san 10 as it was before and they 
should not in any way be interferred with, so that these Jangams 
may utilize the income of every crop in their maintenance of the 

- Kingdom of the Emperor. Herein they shall fail not and act 

otherwise.” 

B.N.Pande rightly holds that this farman does not only show that 
justice was inherent in Awrangzib, but also that he made no distinction in 
distributing the Nithar to Hindu mendicants. The said land of 178 bighas 
was in all probability donated to the Jangams by Awrangzib himself as we 
have another farman dated 5th Ramadan A.H. 1071 which refers to this land 
in the following terms: 


The present and future officials of parganah Haveli, Banaras, 
subordinate to Subah Allahabad, are to be informed that under 
the order of the Emperor to the effect that 178 bighas of land in 
parganah Banaras is allotted to the Jangams to help in their 
maintenance. The Jangams have appeared at this time also in 
the Darbar of the Emperor. Their rights are proved and that the 
same persons are alive and in possession of the land. Therefore, 
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the said land has again been given to them as before as a sacri- 
fice for the head of the Emperor. The said land should be treated 
as a mufti land as detailed below, so that they may utilize it and 
may pray for the continued existence of the kingdom of the 
emperor.” 
Another land-grant to a Hindu religious preceptor in the town of 
Banaras was given by Awrangzib in a.H. 1098 which runs: 


At this auspicious time an august farman was issued that as two 
plots of land measuring 588 dira, situated on the bank of the 
Ganga at the Benimadho ghat, in Benaras (one plot is in front of 
the house of Ramjiwan Gosain and on the back of the central 
mosque, and the other higher up) are lying vacant without any 
building and belong to Bait ul-mal; we have, therefore, granted 
the same to Ramjivan Gosain and his son as inam, so that after 
building dwelling houses for the pious Brahmins and holy faqirs 
on the above contemplation of God and continue to offer prayer 
for the continuance of our God-gifted empire that is destined to 
last for all time. It is, therefore, incumbent on our illustrious 
sons, exalted ministers, noble umras, high officials, daroghas 
and present and future kotwals, to exert themselves for the con- 
tinual and permanent observance of this hallowed ordinance, and 
to permit the above mentioned plots to remain in the possession 
of the aforesaid person and his descendants exempt from all dues 
and taxes and not to demand from him a new sanad every year.” 


Likewise, the priest of a small temple in Chitrakoot(Balaji Temple) is 
reported, by Pankaj Pachauri,? to be in possession of two valuable securi- 
ties or articles. One is a gold idol, which he refers to as Balaji or Thakurji, 
the other is an imperial document dating back to Awrangzib's time. Ac- 
cording to the report, the 17th-century document begins with the symbolic 
Allah Akbar (Allah is Great) incantation. Below the invocation is the royal 
seal of &wrangzib. And then comes the farman(regal notice), extending 
royal patronage to the Balaji temple and its erstwhile priest, Mahant Balak 
Das. Penned on the 19th day of Ramadan in the 35th year of Awrangzib’s 
tenure (June 16,1691), the farman is now a part of Chitrakoot’ folklore. 
Citizens, Hindus and Muslims, in Chitrakoot take pride in the document. 
After consultations with his colleagues at the Aligarh Muslim 
University’s History Department, Athar Ali and Sheereen Moosvi, Irfan 
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Habib (now Chairman of the Indian Council of Historical Research) is 
reported to have translated the ‘document.’ *! The royal decree directs offi- 
cials to demarcate 330 bighas of land to be granted to Balak Das and says 
that the allotment is permanent and not subject to taxes. It adds that the 
rights are hereditary and names the eight villages from which the revenue 
was to go to the mahant. Also, the temple was to get one rupee daily from 
the market dues of the area for religious purposes. The document, which 
bears the seal of revenue minister Siyadat Khan, has been penned by a 
scribe, Behramand Khan. All the three historians are of the view that the 
style and language of the royal notice (farman), the names of the Mughal 
officers and their seals confirm the authenticity of the ‘document.’ The 
order is regarded as a 'rare' and 'valuable' one because such grants, the 
common-place in Akbar and Shahjahan’s time, were far and few during 
Awrangzib’s reign.” 


The whole discussion, made hitherto, is not to say that Awrangzib 
had never ordered the demolition of religious places, inter alia, belonging 
to non-Muslims. B.N.Pande? reports some instances which prove beyond 
doubt that Awrangzib did order demolition of Vishwanath temple at Var- 
anasi and the Jami‘ Masjid at Golkonda. The reasons that were given out 
for the demolition of the temple and mosque may, however, give benefit of 
circumstances to Awrangzib. The story regarding demolition of the Vish- 
wanath temple is that while Awrangzib was passing through Varanasi on 
his way to Bengal, the Hindu Rajas on his retinue requested that if the halt 
was made for the day, their Ranis might go to Varanasi, have a dip in 
Ganges and pay their homage to Lord Vishwanath. Awrangzib readily 
agreed. Army pickets were posted on the five mile route to Varanasi. The 
Ranis made a journey on the palkis. They took their dip in the Ganges and 
went to the Vishwanath temple to pay their homage. After offering Puja all 
the Ranis returned except one, the Maharani of Kutch. A thorough search 
was made of the temple precincts but the Rani was to be found nowhere. 
When Awrangzib came to know of it, he was enraged. He sent his senior 
officers to search for the Rani. Ultimately, they found that the statue of 
Ganesh which was fixed in the wall was a moveable one. When the statue 
was moved, they saw a flight of stairs that led to the basement. To their 
horror, they found the missing Rani dishonoured and crying. The base- 
ment was just beneath Lord Vishwanath’s seat. The Rajas expressed their 
vociferous protests. As the crime was heinous, the Rajas demanded exem- 
plary action. Awrangzib ordered that as the sacred precincts had been 
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despoiled, Lord Vishwanath be moved to some other place, the temple be 
razed to the ground and the Mahant be arrested and punished. 


About the demolition of Jami‘ Masjid, B.N. Pande reports that the 
Ruler of Golkonda, the famous Tana Shah, after collecting revenues of the 
state, did not pay his dues to Delhi. In a few years they accumulated into 
crores. Tana Shah buried this khazanah and erected a Jami‘ Masjid over it. 
When Awrangzib came to know of it, he ordered the demolition of the 
mosque. The buried khazdnah was seized and utilized for the benefit of the 
people. Pande regards these two examples as sufficient to show that 
Awrangzib did not make any distinction between a temple and a mosque in 
the matter of judicial findings. 


Following the same policies, Muhammad Shah (a.p.1719 - 1748) 
accorded due recognition to the position and status of Hindu shrines and 
extended patronage to the divines. In various documents on madad-i ma‘ash 
grants the number of farmans and sanads issued to Hindu bayrdgis, san- 
yasis and priests as well as for the maintenance of shrines and temples, is 
fairly large. Likewise, Najib al -Dawlah, the Pathan chief, built big houses 
at Hardwar for the convenience and comfort of Hindu pilgrims. ” 


Making no distinction between Muslims or non-Muslims, Muham- 
mad Shah gave orders for the madad-i ma‘ash grants in the presence of 
Sadr-i Kul. Every sanad or farman prepared on the basis of these orders 
was signed and sealed not only by the Sadr but also by the Wazir. In order 
to illustrate this important feature of the official procedure followed in 
connection with the issue of sanads and other features of the grants, Zahir 
al-Din Malik cites some documents, of which we are reproducing only 
one © 


On Friday , 4 January 1737, through the risalah (in the presence) of 
Shari‘at-Allah Khan, the Sadr al-Sudur, and Nawbat ( the man in royal at- 
tendance at that time) of the Waqi’i‘-nigdr (recorder) Ghulam ‘AÑ, it was 
ordered that 15 annas as daily stipend (rozinah) be paid from the 
sair(customs) revenues of Parganah Malihabad, Sarkar Lucknow by way 
of madad-i ma'àsh to the dependants (muta'alliqin) of Mawlavi Muham- 
mad Akbar, son of Mawlavi Muhammad A'zam. The grantees were ex- 
pempted from the obligations of asami-o-qismat * and other miscellaneous 
imposts and they were not to be troubled for the renewal of the sanad every 
year. 
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The signature of The signature of 

Shari‘at-Allah Khan, Qamar al-Din Khan, 

Sadr al-Sudur s Diwan-i A‘la,Wazir 
15 annas 


Below is written the Dimn or the annexed abstract. On the reverse of the 
farman are given the seals of: 


(1) Shari‘at-Allah Khan Sadr al-Sudür 
(2) Qamar al-Din Khan Wazir 
(3) Ghulam‘ Ali Waqà' i'-nigdr 


In the margin are the notes with dates recorded in offices through which the 
document passed. ?? 


Two Views 


Jalal al-Din, in his famous scholarly treatise, Risalah dar Bay‘ 
Aradi, regards most of the landed property granted during and before the 
Mughals' period, to all classes of grantees, under the category of ownerless 
property, belonging to the Bayt al-Mal. The grantees held the land as ‘Ushri 
in respect whereof they had powers legally to dispose it of. Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Quddus Gangohi (Jalal al-Din's preceptor) also considered the grantees' 
lands as their own property and placed them under the category of ‘Ushri, 
Both these scholars, however, regarded these lands exempted from 'Ushr, 
though generally it was considered a lawful tax on the lands held in 
proprietary possession by the Muslim grantees. Another historian, Qadi 
Muhammad A‘la Thanawi, in his famous treatise Ahkam al-Aradi, regards 
the land-grants as property of no one in particular, so its disposition would 
be unlawful. To him these land-grants had thus the position of ownerless 
property, that came' under the purview of the Bayt al-Mal. Therefore it 
could be utilized by the Muslim ruler as a trustee (mutawalli) of the Bayt 
al-Mal for all the purposes recognized by the Islamic law.?! 


Be that as it may,the Muslim rulers’ tendency of making indiscrimi- 
nate assignments of madad-i ma‘ash, saliyanah and roziyanah grants in 
almost all the subahs might be couched on their wishful policy to create a 
class of society, sympathetic towards the imperial interests ,that may also 
counterbalance the influence of local zamindars in their respective areas. 
But, as a matter of fact, the situation, rather then being so conducive, 
deteriorated rapidly during the later Mughals' reign. 
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Period of Nawwabi 


With the gradual decline of the Mughal empire at the centre fol- 
lowed by the expansion of British rule in India, the provincial Muslim 
rulers successively got themselves politically disheartened and morally mu- 
tilated. The Muslim rulers of U.P.— Nawwabs of Awadh & Agra — 
remained progressively entangled with the latent cupidity and patent ill- 
designs of the British power. grabbers. The ill-fated situation of the ruling 
families was evident even at the initial stages of Nawwabi in Awadh. In 
the evening of her life, the celebrated Bahu Begam of Faizabad (wife of 
Nawwab Shuja‘ al-Dawlah, [1756-1775], and mother of Nawwab Asaf al- 
Dawlah, [1775-1797], once under a heavy impulse for disposition, sol- 
emnly desired to bequeath (in the form of a wasiyat bi’ l-waqf) whole of her 
property of Marquis Wellesley—an important official of the British Gov- 
ernment—as the sole heir and executor after her death. Projecting the 
height of their selflessness, the British Government, is reported to have 7 
immediately rejected the Begam’s proposal. Instead, they recommended 
an ‘arrangement’ whereby she could be provided with her own internment 
allowance and, for her relations and dependants, the remainder of her vast 
property could devolve to her grandson, Ghazi al-Din Haydar. On the 
Begam’s death (in December 1915), Mr. Strachey(the then resident at 
Lucknow) proceeded to Faizabad in order to put into effect the provisions 
of her will. 


The amount of her treasure(reported by the natives to 20 crores 
and 35 lacs), according to the statements furnished by Dorab ‘Ali Khan (an 
assignee of the Begam), was 8,948,916 rupees exclusive of jewels, shawl 
goods, wearing apparel, cattle, etc. The aforesaid cash amount, together 
with the jagirs which even under the Begam's mismanagement yielded 
eight lacs of rupees per annum, was made over to the then Awadh Nawwab, 
Ghazi al-Din Haydar. Interestingly, an aggregate amount of the pensions, 
for which the British Government had become responsible, required a capi- 
tal of 5,011,470 rupees. To this sum three lac rupees payable to Dorab ‘Ali 
for the expenses of the mausoleum and one lac for donations to holy shrines 
were to be added. Other items swelled the total capital, received by the 
British Government for the purpose of executing the Begam's will, to 
6,250,748 rupees; out of this bulk, three lac rupees were to be paid for the 
erection. of a mausoleum and one lac of offerings at the holy shrines of 
Karbala and Najaf. The remainder, therefore, left in the hands of the 
British Government to cover the pensions, etc. (about 330,000 rupees per 
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annum) to be paid to the Begam's relations and dependants through Dorab 
‘Al Khan amounted to 5,850,748 rupees. After all these deductions from 
the Begam's property, the Nawwab’s residue amounted to a cash of 
2,697,168 rupees, besides jewels and other valuables of which no estimate 
could be made, and the Nawwab succeeded to an estate of eight lac rupees 
per annum. 


According to another historical survey of premier Shi'ah waqfs and 
endowments of Faizabad,” Begam's Tomb is an endowment instituted by 
Bahu Begam Queen of Awadh—through a ‘deed-of-deposit’ in 1813, 
whereby a sum of 3 lacs was provided for the construction of her tomb, and 
the annual revenue of Rs. 10,000 from certain villages for the maintenance 
of the Tomb and its establishment. The deed was accepted by the then 
Governor-General, and the Nawwab Wazir ‘Ali of Awadh (a.D. 1797-1798) 
made the grant of the villages for the purpose. 

During the rule of Ghazi al-Din Haydar (a.p.1814-1827) a wagf, 
among others, was created for the mosque knows as Jum'a Masjid, Qila 
Raunahi, Parganah Mangalsi, district Faizabad. Judicially this wagf was 
inferred from the general nature of the grant or tenure. * In the absence of 


a wagf-deed, judicially recognized relevant portion of a concerned applica- 
tion testifies the fact as below: 


Mawazi 50 beghas arazi Kham...ba ahad badshah Ghyasuddin 

Haydar ba Sudur farman waste sarf masjid wa kharch ayando ra- 

wand benam Roshan Khan mutawalli masjid wale qasba Rau- 

nahi Pargana mazkur muaf hui. . . . 5 

Another application seeking reduction of the rent, which had been 

assessed on a portion of the land (belonging to waqf), in its relevant portion 
speaks to the same effect: 

yeh arazi bila lagan qadim se waste sarf masjid ke muaf chali ati 

hai -aur yes kam wa sarf waste ibadat wa sarfa fuqra me kia jata 

hai.% 
Construing the aforesaid documents, the court of Awadh held that it was 
not necessary that in order to constitute a wagf the term "wagf" be used, 
if from the general nature of the grant itself (as aforesaid), that tenure 
(constituting a waqf) could be inferred.” 
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Husainabad Trust 


In 1838, Muhammad ‘Ali Shah (the third), a king of Awadh, built 
a mosque called Husainabad Mubarak later named as the Husainabad En- 
dowment In November, 1839 he deposited with the late East India Com- 
pany at the Residency in Lucknow a sum of Rs.12 lacs, and by a deed of 
trust, dated 23rd November, 1839, assigned its interests to two specified 
trustees and an agent with a direction that the income therefrom and from 
the offerings and certain shops (attached to it) should be devoted to the 
payment of pensions to a number of persons and to various religious and 
charitable purposes including the upkeep of the mosque and the road lead- 
ing to it. The trustees and the agent were the king's own servants. Under 
the deed, they were to hold office generation after generation and in the 
event of the failure of any of these persons the British Resident was to 
elect a substitute from amongst the pensioners. uefore his death in 1842, 
King Muhammad ‘Ali Shah had further deposited a sum amounting to 
Rs.24 lacs in the East India Company securities with the Resident. The 
securities now held by the trust are of the face value of Rs.37,87,500. ** 

Certain events, which occurred during the ‘outbreak’ of 1857 ne- 
cessitated the appointment of new Superintendents, namely, Nawwabs 
Muhsin al-Dawlah and Mumtaz al-Dawlah and an agent Sakhawat-Allah 
Khan, and the trust funds were handed over to these persons in 1860. The 
old trustees, however, questioned the authority of the newly appointed 
persons, and the Government of India had, therefore, to pass in 1878 what 
is known as Husainabad Endowment Act, 1878, in order to stabilise, 
statutorily, the authority of the new trustees. ” 


During Wajid ‘Ali Shah’s rule (a.p.1847-1856) in Awadh, the 
wadqfs and their administration seem to have been under a committee of a 
few persons related to the royal family. For example, the administration of 
the Imambayahs was under the supervision of Mihtàb al-Dawlah and his 
three brothers. Their office was located at the Husainabad Imambarah, 
and their major duty was to keep an account of the income and expenditure 
of the Imambayahs in general and to control the charitable institutions 
attached to the Husainabad Jmambarah in particular. Interestingly, they 
were also associated, as rankholders, in the army and were supposed to be 
the custodians of the royal jewelry as well. !'9? 


The annexation of Awadh in 1856 was followed by a War of In- 
dependence, described by the British as Mutiny of 1857. As a sequel to 
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this revolt, Lord Canning issued a proclamation (dated 15th March, 1858) 
confiscating all private property (including those belonging to wagfs), which 
put an end to previous titles. Fresh settlements were then made by the 
Government and the rights which existed previously were, in most cases, 
revived by fresh grants or decrees of settlement courts. '°' For example, 
where certain property was endowed by the Mughal Kings of Delhi for the 
purpose of a waqf and subsequently the grant was maintained by the gov- 
ernment (during the British period) but certain conditions were attached to 
it; judicially it was held '® that the fact that the government laid down 
certain conditions in the sanad granted by it,-to the effect that in certain 
conditions the grant was to be resumed, could not mean that the 
property, which had been created as endowed or wagf property by the Kings 
of Delhi and Oudh and subsequently maintained by the British 
Government,ceased to be wagf owing to the imposition of such conditions. 
In support of its finding the court referred to the Crown Grants Act of 
1895. According to the provisions of this Act, it was open to the Crown to 
impose limitations and restrictions, whatever it chooses to prescribe, upon 
grants made by it or under its authority and that such conditions and limita- 
tions were to be valid notwithstanding any rule of law to tbe contrary. 
Eventually the court came to the conclusion that the villages Atamganj 
Usri and Khwajapur constitute wagf property, the profit of which are to go 
towards the upkeep of the buildings of Khanqah Karimiyah and religious 
schools attached thereto, situate at Salon, district Rai Bareli. Therefore, 
the property so vested to tbe Sajjadahnashin of the khanqah cannot be at- 
tached in execution of a decree (personal) against Sajjadahnashin, nor can 
the rents and profits of the said property be held liable to attachment. '? 


Conclusion 


The study reveals that the history of wagfs in U.P. is closely 
interlinked with the socio-religious and economic history of Muslims right 
from their advent in Northern India. This advent, settlements, and colonies 
in North India (including U.P.) preceded the actual commencement of Sul- 
tanate at Delhi. Initially, the Muslim traders, poor and/or needy received 
landed grants in garrison towns, suburbs and rural areas for their houses, 
mosques and graveyards, etc., from not only the invading Muslim Kings 
but also from the earlier Hindu Rajas. 


With the establishment of the Sultanate at Delhi, large scale con- 
struction and consecration of public utility places like mosques, dargahs, 
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madrasahs and graveyards, etc.,commenced under the royal patronage, as 
an essential part of Kings’ religious and/or politicial obligation, particu- 
larly for the benefit and support of growing/succeeding Muslim popula- 


ton. 


Subsequent to the arrival of Khwaja Mu'in al-Din Chishti 
(a.D.1142-92) and particularly during the Mughal period, the spiritual orders 
(silsilahs) of the Muslim mystics got popularized and effectively organized 
gradually. With the result, khànqahs, jama‘at-khanahs, dargahs and 
madrasahs attached thereto, having/had become an integral part of the 
mystic discipline, were established on an extensive scale. The royal pa- 
tronage conferred upon these religious places and persons managing 
them,among others in the form of land-grants (wajh-i ma‘ash or madad-i 
ma'àsh), etc.,got institutionalized as wagfs and continued accordingly 
throughout the Muslim rule. 


Many of these perpetual royal grants made in favour of Muslims, 
or for the purposes spelt out in the shahi farmans concerning thereto, are 
still recognized as religious, pious and/or charitable wagfs under the Mus- 
lim law in its statutory form on wagf-administration. 


Nearly on similar pattern, land-grants (wajh-i milk) or revenue- 
grants, etc., were used to be made also in favour of non-Muslims, temples 
and maths, ctc., by the Muslim Kings; especially with a view to bring the 
countryside subjects with their influential Chiefs under effective control, as 
also in recognition of their individual services, that a ruler of the time 
required. Moreover, the Muslim Kings, through their broadbased chari- 
table deeds,tried to maintain their inherited secular outlook towards non- 
Muslim subjects and their religious institutions. Strictly and statutorily, 
these grants may not be treated or covered under the definition of “waqfs,” 
their description seems relevant as they testify the secular outlook and 
socio-historic perspective wherein the Muslim rulers used to make the chari- 
table grants. 


With the decline and disintegration of Mughal Empire, the royal 
fervour of extensive consecrations could no longer be maintained on that 
scale by the late Mughals including Nawwabs of Awadh. 


After the annexation of Awadh in 1856 followed by the 1st war of 
independence of 1857, Lord Canning issued a proclamation (dated 15th 
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March, 1858) that confiscated all private properties and previous titles 
including those belonging or pertaining to wagfs. Most of these rights and 
grants were, however, revived and many more new settlements made afresh 
by the succeeding governments. 


In post-Nawwabi period of U.P., the courts have also inferred, 
from tbe nature of various old grants, existence of wagfs the property 
whereof could not be attached, while executing personal decrees against 
the Sajjadahnashins or the Mutawallis in whom the wagf properties vested 
merely for managerial purposes. 

Besides having their memorable and inimitable architectural sig- 
nificance, a considerable number of old buildings constituting nucleus of 
wadf properties in U.P. continue to form an invaluable part of Indo-Muslim 
cultural heritage to be managed, maintained, developed, utilized and pre- 
served, as per their objectives, by and for the posterity concerned. 
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Hnmayun, amply testifies the religious tolerance and secular ontlook of the founder of the Moghal 
dynasty. The will speeks 

It ts incumbent upon you to wash off all the prejudices. Ralo over the people with jstico. Make it 
a pomt to give up beaf cating, to winover the hearts of yoor subjects, who will thon remain grateful 
to the Kingdom. The temples and places of worslup of the people, abiding by Lews of the Kingdom, 
should never be demohshod Meet out justice m such a way as the people may love their King and 
the King his subjects. 
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(64) 
(65) 


Islam shali prosper with kindness on your pert and not with tyranny. Overlook the differences be- 
twoon Sonnes and Shias.. 


Seo, Santa Aron, “Dimensions of Ayodhya Controversy,” Secular Democracy, p 15(Aprilthéay, 1987), 
copies of the Babor’s will are preserved m the Netional Archive, New Delhi md State Library, 
Bhopal. 


See, Ameer Ab, “Islamic Culture under the Mughals,” Ameer Ah on lam, ed. Intaz Ali, p.205(Now 
Dedhi, 1983). 


Ibid 


The dargük of Hadrat Shaykh Salim Chishif enjoys a greet fisco-rohgpoos importance among the 
wags n tho stato 


See Abu al-Fadl, A'fe Akbari, vol i,p.85, as ched in I H.Quroshi, The Adeunustration of the 
Mughal Expire, p.20%(Patna, 1979) 


Ibid 


Farang: Maball’s patriarch, Mulla Qutb al-DEx(d.1691/27), bed retamed close nes with the Delhi 
Court and, with his sons, had participated m the collection of the Faknea "Alem! For detuls, 
seo, B.D. Metcalf, Islamic Revival m Britsh India | Deoband 1960-1900), pp.29-30 (New Jersey, 
1982) 


Awrangz?b had also asaigned cultivable land of 112 bigkas in parganah Deva, district Barabanki, 
as madad-i ma‘ash for the mamtenance of the family. Bahadur Shak I fixed a daily strpend of two 
rapees exclusively for the use of Mulla Nigam al-Din, the founder of the modrazaA. This grant was 
renewed by Farrukh Siyar, and later upheld by the governors of Awadh, Sa'adet Khan, Burhan al- 
Molk and Nawwab Abul-Mensur Safdar Jang. Seo, Zahir U. Malik, The Reign of Muhammad Shah 
1719-1748 4 p, p 370, f.1 (Bombay, 1977). 


See Ibn Hasan, The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, p.Z70(New Delh, 1980). 


See Badshahaamah, written by Mulla ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahori—a contemporary and court historum 
of the emperor, Shahyshan—pobbehed by Asistic Society of Bengal, pp 322-331 at 330(vol 11,1868) 
Thero is a full account of the buikding, and the names of the 30 villages aro given with the 
contnbution fixed upon each of them, at thus place “May the place of Mumtaz Mahal be peradise” 
(Jais) or “Mumtaz Mahal Jammet Bad" (the total of ‘adads [value] of the Urdu alphabet used there 
m) gives the date au 1040 correspandmg to a.p.1631. For further details, see Shith Nawaz Khan 
(Nawwab Samsam al Dewiah), The Ma'atker al-Umara’, translated m English by H. Bevendge, 
P 295. It says. 


In the course of twelve years, a tomb, such zs has no parallel m India, was orected at a cost 
of fifty lacs of rupees. Thirty villages belonging to the Sarkar of Agra and pargana 
Nagarchand, yielding annually one lac of rupeca, snd the collections from the shops and 
serais attached to the tomb, and winch amounted to two lacs of rupees, wero bestowed m 
mortmain (wagf) (bud) 


Dunng ber lifetime, the Queen (Armand Bau) Mumtaz Mahal herself is reported to have built 
and endowed several mosques, Khangahs, colleges and almshouses. Her charity was unhmited and 
both Maalums and Hindus received her bounty Poor giris and helpless orphans wore the objects af 
ber special benefachon. She provided dowries for poor peoples’ daughters Her charity made ber 
name a household word m the Emprre of Shahjahan, and Mumtaz Mahal was soon converted or 
corrupted mto Taj Mahal. And rt is by this name that the beautiful mausoleum, ber bereaved 
busband razsed over ber grave, ts now known. To describe the Taj is absolutely impossible, rt sym- 
bobzes the poetry of archnecture and embodies in marble the undying love of a King. See Metcalf, 
p216 
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(67) 


(68) 
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a!) 


(72) 


(73) 


(14) 


(75) 


(76) 


The extract is taken from an undated offical note (p 4) prepared by Mr.R S Rahmam durmg his se- 
cretarystup of the Sunm Central Board of Wagfs, UP A typed copy of the note was very kindly 
supplied by the office of the Board (under the secretaryshrp of Mr Zahirulleh m 1978-79) to the 
author who gratefully acknowledges the same. According to thus note, the houses and shops 
forming a part of the adf was presumably destroyed in mutmy (1857) and so thus source of in- 
come was lost for ever The villages are also no moro with the Tay. Rahman: questions, were they 
also, like thosc attached to Dargah Sikn, settled with the propnetors and ther revenue was merged 
with the general revenue (Ibed.at 3) Sec also Ashfaq Ali, Ta’rithi-Awgaf (Urdu) p.185 (Nini 
Press, Lucknow, 1984). 


See the defimton of “Waqf” grven under section X11) and S 31(1) of the U.P. Muslim Wakf Act, 
1960 and the (Central) Wakf Act, 1954, respectively 


Performance of the religious ceremonies of ‘Urs and Farkak was ininated by the Emperor himself 
and it is continumg to this day. The Emperor hunsolf graced tbe mectmg where the holy Qur'an 
was recited by the religious dignitanes and Fatihak was offered Out of the alloted sum of Re 
50,000/- for the occasion, half was distributed m this night sitting and the remaming half was also 
given over as alms m the mormmg. For details, see Badrhaksamak, p.322. 


Seo also, S. K Rashid, Wah! Admunistranon in India, p-4 (Vikas, 1978), citing ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Lahori Badshahademah, vol n ,p 330(Bib.Ind. 1868). 


For full details and texts of the documents coocerning the grants, sce “Some Mughal Revenue 
Grants to the Pamily and Khangeh of Saryxd Ashraf Jahangr," Medieval Indsa — A Miscellany, 
vol. | ,pp 296-335. Englısh translation of the Perman documents, presented bere, 1s largely based on 
that svinlable in the aforesind study that we gratefully acknowledge 


See District Gazeteer of U P xlii, Faxzabad, pp. 159-60 and 237. 


According to a judicial report, Nawwab Sa‘adat ‘Al Khan confiscated a major portion of the 
landed grants made by way of wag’. The leaders of different tribes sttacked some villages and 
occupsed Lands and usurped them during the misrule of Awadh Nawwabs. Eventually, when the 
British rule commenced only three villages- -Rasulpur, Kachhauchha and Baskhan were left with 
the dergah as ma ‘Gir by way of wag’, while the rest of the villages had gone out of the possession 
and occupation of the SapGdahmaxhin of tho shrine Sec Ahmad Ashraf v. Murtaza Ashraf, ALR 1935 
Oudh 299 at 303 


These documents are of those Mughal documents which have been acquired by the Department of 
History, Aligrah Muslim University from Jais, Rai Bareli and, catalogued as Jais ` 1,2,4,5 and 13. 


The text of the document amd rts translation 1s based on that as given in Meckeval India- Miscel- 
lany, pp.307 and 304-5, respectively. 


The blank space is for tbe name of Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir, winch has been put m the begmmmg of 
the document. It was the current practice that to sbow respect to a person his name was not actually 
put in the document but above it. In the like manner the name of the King of whom reference was 
made in the document was pot above the text. Seo agra, n.70, at p325,n.7. 


See SN Sinha, [abak of Allahabad under the Great Mughals, p 118, £193 (Second Impression, 
1983) The grants mede to non-Muslims or their relgpous places wero rarely called as madad- 
ma‘ash They were mentionod as [n'am or mu ‘dff-grants but cared the same privileges as those of 
madad-wna ‘ark. IDs. p 119. 

Sec brs Islam and [Indian Criture(Khnda Bakhsh Memorial Annual Lectures, Parpa-December 19- 
21, 1985), pp.42-43. 

High Court papers regarding the appeal filed in Allahabd High Court by Krishna Giri and 
others, sgainst Jagatguru Shn Mahant Maik Arun Swann in 1934. See, Exhibit no 11, as cited in 
Islam and Indian Culture, p. 45. 
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Sco Islam and Indiam Culture, p.45-46. 
Ibid., p 46. 


Seo Pankaj Pachauri, “Chitrakoot— A Secular Legand : A Temple with a Prosd Mestim Legacy," 
Inda Today, pp 138 and 143 (September 15, 1987). 


Ibad., at 143 

Ibid 

See, Islam and Indsan Culture, p. 46. 
Tied 

Ibid, p.51. 


For example, Raja Jar Singh Sewal submited a petition 10 the Imperial Coert that officers of Bayt 
al-Mai of Chakia Bareilly confiscated the bouscs and goods of some bayragis and mahkents afier 
their death The Emperor issued 2 Parwanak to tho offoct that the propertios of the deceased fagi 
should bo restored to their lawful beirs sad m foture thoy shouid refrain from molesting the faglrz, 
"The present suspicions reign is tho fountain and source of pesce and tranquility to all creatures of 
God. These feqw1 are the holy rechuses who are revered by the Hindus and the Misalims atiko, snd 
they form the army of dua-goyem” (bicasers). Soo Mahk, pp 354-55 


Thad. 


Por the fall text of the remaining ferment and Perwamehs regarding fresh madad- ma axh grants, 


Accordmg to Malik, the term is used to signrfy the tenure of rent freo Land held exctusively by one 
pancipal individual without the mcome from it being legally drvided among tho members of his 
family. Although the skares of tho sons and dependents aro not specified, they were entitled 10 
inherit the land, aad tbe revenue grant covered the expenses of tho entiro family. The Reign of 
Muhannad Shak, p 308, f.n 1. 


The document is, reportedly, prosarved in Hyderabad State Archrves (Sajjad ‘Ah Collection) For 


For a crrcal epprarsal of two historical viewpoints on the subject, pioase sce, Zafsrul kiem, 
“Nature of Landed Property in Mughal India : Views of Two Contcnsporary Scholars, "/siamic 
Cwiture (October, 1987), vol_bd, no.4,pp.46-62, at 54, 62. Zafarul Islam, discarding the viewpoints 
of both Jalil al-Din and Mahammad A'là, regards in his pert the land-grants as beloaging to 
different categones. In their respect, accordmg to him, "Tt would be unreasonable and untnstoncal 
to apply hustoncal point of views to the entíro Land of that time.” Jbsd „p.62. 


For a boof but textnal study of grants and relevant formas, please also sce, M.A. Ansan, Adeunts- 
trative Documents of Mughal Indea(Dolhi, 1984). After introducing vances classes of documents, 
Ansari gives a chronological [tt of 42 documents followed by therr separato texts. 


For details, see Public (MS) Documents, compiled by Major Baillie, pp. 350-351. Baillie reports 
that, m 1813, an attempt wes made to mduce the Begem to place in tho immediato charge of the 
British Government a portion of her wealth adequate to the fulfilment of her contemplated bequests, 
but without success After bor death also, snother fraudulent attempt was made to pass off a 
surreptious will, purporting to be that of the late Begam, bat forgery wes detected, and measures 
taken to dascovoer and pontth the contrivers of rt. bad. 


For details of admmustraton, sce N H. Naqvi, Premier Shia Wagís & Eadowments of Fatzabad (A 
Short Historical Survey), p.l (Sarkar Press, Fairabed, 1967). Naqvi's informabon » besed on 
Watkigah Manuals and Nur records, otc. mostly belonging to the first quarter of the 20th century. 
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See, Mohd. Warr Khan v. Mohd. Husam, A1 R.1929 Oudh 65. 


Tbid., where this extract is taken ont from an application of the Misanval(Qodrat- Alih Beg) that 
imetiated the proceedings before the Settlement Court on 22nd June, 1868. (Exhfbir-I of the Proceed- 
inge’ Decrec.). 

Mohd. Wazır’s case, /bid., at 66, citing relevant application of the Masnwall, dated 2nd Feb. 1871, 
Exhibit —3 of the Decrée of the Settlement Court. 


See, Snpra, 0.94. 


For farther detalis of this trust, sco hinter Qader Mirza M. Safdar Alt v. Advocate General, 
A.LR.G3) 1946, Ondb 244 at p.245. 

Irwin reports that orcction of the great Husainebad Imambera was aimed ss burial plac e for the 
King Muhammad ‘AH Shah. "Thes ingnition was largely endowed out of the interest payable on in- 
vestments m the company‘s loans. Sco HC. IrwinThe Garden of Indsa or Chapters on Ondk 
History end Affairs, vol \,p 67 (Pustak Kendra, Lucknow, 1973). 

See Mumtaz Qadar‘s case, hed The objects and reasons that necessitated the enactment of this Act 
were given m the preamble which, after setting out the history of the Endowment, states: 

And whereas, the said Nawab Mubsinuddenta has recently ched but the said ex deed of gift confers 
no power to appomt any person to be superintendent in his stead; and whereas, it is doubtful 
whether the aforesaid appointmen of Supormtendents and Agent was a regular and vabd appoint- 
mont, and whether thoro exists any person who can exercise the power of sppointroent conferred on 
the Reudent of the smd deed of gift, and whereas, owing t0 the changes which have happened since 
the death of the raid Mohd Ali Shah, k ts expedient to indenmify all persons for anything done 
before the passing of this Act which might lawfully have been done if the said sppomtment of the 
said Nawab, and Sakhewatullah Khan had been valid, it :s hereby enacted. 

For detailed analysis of tbe provisions of tho Act, sec Mumtaz Qedar's case, mbid., at pp.245-246. 


Sco G.D Bhatnagar, Awadh Under Wajid Ah Shah, p.161, roferrmg Mir'&t al-Awadh (Pernan MS), 
p.65. 


See Sure Centra! Board of Weqfs, U.P v Sirajul Haq Khan, A LR. 1954 AIL 88 at 90. 
Sce Shak Mohd Naeem Asa v. Mohd Shamxmddin, A.LR.1927, Ondh, p 113 
Ibid 
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REVENUE-ESTIMATION AND REALIZATION IN THE 
MUGHAL EMPIRE -A case Study of Marwar 


B.L. BHADANI 


Ir was a general practice in Mughal empire that a Jagir 'or a properly de- 
limited territory was assigned in lieu of pay to a mansabdar.” The assign- 
ment of jagir was not a simple process. An estimate of normal net income 
from the taxation of a territory assignable in jagir had to be prepared to 
enable it to be set-off against pay of an equivalent amount. This estimate 
was known as jama' or jama‘ dàmi It was prepared for different units of 
territory , down to the parganah or mahal level. It was not possible for the 
administration to make change in jama' each harvest. But on the basis of 
jama' figures coming to us from different periods we can say that it was 
subject to revision from time to time. 

In the process of preparing and revising the jama‘ the records of the 
revenue collection (hal-i hāsil) * were obtained by the imperial administra- 
tion. Information about area and productivity was also called for. Consid- 
erable effort seems to have been made to ensure a close approximation 
between jama‘ and hasif or actual realization.’ In certain cases, if a Jagirdar 
‘lodged a complaint that the jama‘ of his jagir was inflated, a reduction 
was sanctioned, known as takhfif-i dami? Such a concession was assidu- 
ously sought by jàgirdars, since if the jama' was reduced, the jagirdar 
would be able to obtain additional jdgir in lieu of the balance. The conces- 
sion was however rarely given. . 

A jagirdar, who received a jagir against his pay, was required to 
maintain certain contingents. He could also sub-assign a part or whole of 
his jagir to his soldiers.? The jagirdar then too had to have some esti- 
mates of revenue on whose basis he could sub-assign. These figures were 
known as rekh!! in Rajasthan — or any case, Marwar.? Though the rekh 
was also sometimes used for the jama'dami figures as well, it can 
broadly be defined as the assessed revenue of village on the basis of which 
a paftah '^ was issued and land assigned. In Marwar, a comprehensive 
assessment was made and rekh was fixed upon each village. This appar- 
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ently furnished the basis on which assignments were made. When the 
original jama' figures of Jagir were inflated, it was obvious that the rekh 
would tend also to be inflated, since a jagirdar would assume that the 
nominal revenue on the basis of which he was sub-assigning should not be 
less than the jama‘ at which he had received the assignment. 


The watan jagirs ' were also subject to jama‘ assessment for the 
purpose of adjusting the jagirdar’s salary claims as a mansabdar. The 
jama‘ dami, of course, never represented the actual receipts of a particular 
area. Jt was more or less an arbitrary assessment of a particular area 
which was always higher than the actual realization. It was always a 
subject of complaint from jagirdars that compared to their nominal revenue 
or jama', the jagirs had a very low revenue-yielding capecity. Palseart 
declares that only half of the nominal assessment was generally realized by 
the assignees." 

Nainsi provides us with statistical details of jama', rekh and hasil 
for the whole of Marwar. He thus offers us statistical information of a kind 
lacking for other areas of the Mughal Empire, for which we normally have 
only jama‘dami figures, and, very rarely, hdsil. An attempt has been made 
in this paper to analyse Nainsi’s statistics. I have tried to present first the 
statistics themselves, and then work out the difference between the jama‘ 
and rekh, the jama‘ and the hasil, and the rekh and the hasil. I have also 
tabulated the constant revisions in jama‘dami in different period. 

Jama‘ Statistics: 7 


Abu al-Fadl furnishes us with the figures of the jama‘ of different 
parganahs of sarkar Jodhpur. At the time of the compilation of the A’in, 
sarkar Jodhpur had 22 mahals,? out of which 19 parganahs were assigned 
to Mota Raja Udai Singh?! who had accepted Mughal suzerainty. 


Abu al-Fadl records the jama' of these parganahs in dams (cop- 
per coins:40 dams = 1 rupee). Muhnot Nainsi has also reproduced the 
jama‘ figures of Raja Udai Singh’s time (1583-95). ? These are practically 
identical with Abu al-Fadl's figures. Some variations may be due to revi- 
sion in jama‘dami afterwards. 

Once an area was assigned to a ruler as his watan jagir there was 


quite naturally an attempt on his part to enhance his watan area. One can 
see this in the case of Marwar. At the time of the compilation of the Á'in, 
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Jodhpur itself was a small parganah and the jama‘ of this parganah was 
only 10,80,000 dams (Rs. 27,000/-).? Nineteen parganahs out of the 22 
parganahs of sarkar Jodhpur were assigned to Mota Raja Udai Singh; of 
these 14 were later on, perhaps during the time of Akbar himself, converted 
into tappahs™ and annexed to parganah Jodhpur,” the old parganah Jodh- 
pur itself becoming a tappah of the enlarged parganah. This was obvi- 
ously done to expand the territory of parganah Jodhpur so as to enlarge the 
watan area of the Rathors. 


During the next hundred years, there was constant enhancement in 
jama'dami in the parganahs of Marwar. Table I gives the data as gleaned 
from various sources. Taking the A’in’s figures as base (=100), the jama', 
by Jaswant Singh’s last years (col. F), had on the whole been increased by 
142.85% to 426.63. The lowest increase in j »na‘dami was in parganah 
Satelmer (142.85%). We can presume that this was because this territory 
was a bone of contention between the rulers of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer. The 
other small increase (204.4496) in jama‘dami was in the parganah of Jodh- 
pur. This was probably by way of concession to the Rathors, Jodhpur 
being their watan. The highest enhancement was in parganah Sojhat 
(426.63%). 


There were also three instances of takhfif-i dami. In 1654, the re- 
duction of rupees 50,000/- was made in case of parganah Sojhat?s; the 
other two reductions were made in parganah of Jodhpur and Siwana.”’ 


Rekh Statistics: 


From Nainsi’s information I have compiled the following table 
(Table II), showing both the jama‘ and rekh for the different parganahs 
of Marwar. 


It has already been noted that where the jama‘dami was inflated, 
the sub-assignment was likely to be based on inflated estimates. The 
above table shows that the rekh generally exceeded the jama‘dami. Jaswant 
Singh sub-assigned his jagir among his officers and servants at an inflated 
rekh. The inflated amount of rekh for the whole of Marwar ranged from 
103.60% in Jaitaran to 194.28% in Merta. Unfortunately, Nainsi does not 
provide us with rekh figures for parganah Jodhpur and Phalodi. But the 
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rekh figures of two tappahs of parganah Jodhpur are available to us.” The 
rekh of the tappahs namely Gudoch and Mehwa are 265% and 144.33% 
respectively higher than the jama‘. We have no means of knowing the ac- 
tual difference between jama‘ and rekh in parganah Phalodi. 





TABLE I 
Comparison of Jama‘ and Rekh 
(NAINSI) 
eee 
A B 

Name of the Jama‘ A 

S.No. Parganah (in rupees) Rekh Bas 9*?0f A 
1 2 3 4 5 

l. Jodhpur 3,68,125/- - - 

Tappah Gudoch 5,000/- 13,250/- 265 

Tappah Mehwah 30,000/- 43,000/- 144.33 
2. Sojhat 2,00,000/- 2,61, 900y- 130.95 
3 Jaitaran 2,00,000/- 2,07,200/- 103.60 
4. Phalodi ~ 67,500/- gt o5 : 
5 Siwana 75 ,000/- 89,270/- 119.02 
6 Merta 3,50,000/- 6,80,001/- 194.23 
7 Pokaran . 20,000/- 33,860/- 169.30 





The Vigat gives us valuable statistics of Adsil or tax realization for 
Marwar. The figures give us some idea of the annual fluctuations in 
revenue collection. It is to be noted that Nainsi’s hasil figures are not 
simply those of the realization in the kAalisah ? (directly held lands) of the 
Maharaja but include realization in land sub-assigned by him. In one case, 
he gives us figures for the Adsil of the kAdlisah in parganah Merta, Jodh- 
pur, Sojhat, Jaitaran and Phalodi a3 well. The following tables set the total 
and khalisah figures of hasil of the five parganahs for the different years 
side by side. 
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TABLE M 
Parganah Jodhpur 
A Hasil B 
S.No. Years Total Adsil from khdlisah B as % of A 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. 1711/1654  3,04,582/- 1,45,368/- 47.89 
2 1712/1655  2,630057/- 1,39,771/- 53.13 
3. 1713/1656 2,89,221/- 1,37,650/- 47.59 
4. 1714/1657 2,87,716/- 1,45,191/- 50.46 
5. 1715/1658 1,55,967/- 72,271/- 46.33 
6. 1716/1659 6,81,949/- 1,27,434/- 18.68 
7. 1717/1660 4,78,744/- 1,78,084/- 37.19 
8. 1718/1661 7,19,758/- 1,98,143/- 27.52 
9. 1720/1663 1,39,829/- 65,807.50 41.06 
TABLE IV 
Parganah Sojhat 
A B 
S.No. Years Total basil Hasil from khálisah Bas 96 of A 
1 2 3 5 6 
l. 1711/1654 1,38,600/- 47,901/- 34.56 
2. 1712/1655 1,68,402/- 51,590/- 30.63 
3. 1713/1656 1,24,573/- 43,109/- 34.60 
4. 1714/1657 1,20,111/- 41,858/- 34.84 
5. 1715/1658 - 94,168/- 30,093/- 31.95 
6. 1716/1659 1,46,410/- 45,527/- 31.09 
7 1717/1660 -1,69,424/- 50,868/- 30.02 
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TABLE V 
Parganah Jaitaran 
A B 
S.No. Year Total hāsil — Hasilfrom khalisah B as % of A 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. 1711/1654  1,19,565/- 83,759/- 70.05 
2. 1712/1655  1,09,076/- 73,626/- 67.49 
3. 1713/1656 - 1,09,794/- 68,845/- 62.70 
4. 1714/1657 . 1,07,616/- 73,636/- 68.42 
5. 1715/1658 94,168/- 59,354/- 63.02 
6. 1716/1659  1,67,517/- 68 ,529/- 40.90 
7. 1717/1660 — 2,26,306/- 1,19,381/- 52.15 
8. 1720/1663 47,732/- . 29,588/- 61.98 
9. 1721/1664 60,63 1/- 40,399/- 66.63 
TABLE VI 
Parganah Merta 
E oe à A B 

S.No. Years Total hasil Hasil from B as % of A 

' k } ali. h . 

1 . 2 3 . 4 5 

l. 1711/1654 3,48,325/- 1,87,406/- 53.80 
2. 1712/1655 1,83,415/- 1,10,499/- 60.24 
3. 1713/1656 2,57,169/- 1,52,419/- ` 59.26 
4. 1714/1657 2,46,411/- 1,24,760/- 50.63 
5. 1715/1658 1,69,520/- 68,732/- 40.54 
6. 1716/1659 5,12,000/- 1,61,370/- 31.51 
7. 1717/1660 i 5,52,309/- 1,42,377/- 25.77 
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TABLE VII 
Parganah Phalodi 
oeh 
A B [n 
S.No. Years Total hasil Hàsilfrom Bas % of A 
khàlisal 
1 2 3 © 4 5 
1 1711/1654 17,924- 6,268/- 34.96 
2. 1712/1655 23,465/- 9,333/- 39.77 . 
3. 1713/1656 23,613/- 9,668/- 40.94 
4 1714/1657 19,815/- 6,602/- 33.31 
5 1716/1659 37,882/- 19,925/- 52.5 


Coming to the general Adsil figures, I have put on a graph the 
hasil for the years from 1648 to 1664 for the different parganahs. On the 
basis of this graph, we can say that the fluctuations in the käsil in the 
various parganahs broadly coincide. In 1654 four parganahs show a down- 
ward tendency; only Sojhat and Siwana move in an opposite direction. In 
1655, the curves of kāsi! of Sojhat and Siwana go down but the other four 
parganahs show an upward tendency. The year 1656 shows a uniform ten- 


by Nainsi for such correspondence in fluctuations can only bave taken 
place if the figures were those of actual realization, affected each year by 
similar weather conditions. 

(SEE GRAPH) 


On the basis of available data of Aasil figures, I have worked out the range 
of difference between jama‘ and hasil, and between rekh and hasil. Table 
VIII represents hásil as % of jama’ in various years; and Table IX hasil as 
% of rekh. 


The minimum Adsil of 21.75% in the parganah of Pokaran and the 
maximum 195.52% was realized in parganah Jodhpur in one year. As we 
have noted earlier kāsi! was usually far less than assessed income, i.e. 
jama'. But in the case of Marwar, we find some exceptions. Hasil was 
normally less than 70% of the jama‘ in parganahs Jaitaran, Sojhat, Pokaran 
and Siwana. Out of these 4 parganahs, only in parganah Jaitaran in 1660 
did realization exceed the assessed income. The years from 1659 to 1662 
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show abnormally high collections in two parganahs, i.e. Jodhpur and 
Merta.” Subsequently, the jama‘ of parganah Merta was enhanced some 
time before the death of Jaswant Singh by the imperial administration, 
from the equivalent of Rs.3,50,000 to Rs. 5,81,607.50.?! 


That there was justification for such enhancement appears from 
Nainsi's own figures of rekh in parganah Merta. The tappah-wise rekh 
figures, when added up, total Rs.6,30,001/-. This means that whereas 
Jaswant Singh had been assigned the parganah in lieu of a claim for 
Rs.3,00,000/-, he himself subessigned it in meeting claims of nearly double 
of that figure. Even the subsequent revision of jama'dami left a consider- 
able margin in his favour.” 


TABLE VIII 
Hasil as % of Jama‘ 
Years Jodhpur Merta — Jaitaran Sojhat Pokaran Siwana 
a a en Oe SCRI MES D 
A.D. 
1644 - 84.29 - - - - 
1645 - 109.10 - - - - 
1646 - 95.54 - - - - 
1647 - 59.38 - - - - 
1648 - 47.31 t - - - 
1649 - 78.08 - - - - 
1650 - 47.53 - - 21.75 - 
1651 - 83.35 - - 61.57 - 
1652 - 92.75 - - 73.14 - 
1653 - 52.61 - - 47.72 - 
1654 82.73 99.52 59.78 69.30 52.59 43.03 
1655 71.45 52.40 54.53 84.20 46.23 45.65 
1656 — 78.56 73.41 54.89 62.28 59.00 38.02 
1657 . 78.15 70.40 53.80 60.05 70.47 = 26.7] 
1658 42.36 48.43 47.08 47.80 2942 18.51 
1659 18524 146.28 83.75 73.20 - 59.38 
1660 130.04 146.66 113.15 84.71 - 72.84 
1661 195.52 156.30. 96.98 92.71 - 76.94 
1662 127.06 93.87 66.73 78.90 - 44.39 
1663 35.81 45.87 23.86 36.09 - 33.98 
1664 - - 30.31 58.50 - - 
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TABLE IX 
Hasil as % of Rekh 
Years Jodhpur Merta Jaitaran — Sojhat Pokaran Siwana 

1644 - 43.38 - - - - 
1645 - 56.16 - - © -= - 
1646 z 49.17 - - - - 
1647 - 30.56 - - - - 
1648 - 24.35 - - - - 
1649 - 40.19 - - - 

1650 - 24.46 - - 1284 - 
1651 - 42.90 - - 36.37 - 
1952 - 47.73 - - 43.20 - 
1653 - 27.07 - - 28.8 - 
1654 - 51.22 57.70 5292 31.27 36.15 
1655 - 26.97 52.64 6430 27.30 38.35 
1656 - 37.81 52.98 47.56 3480 31.94 
1657 - 36.23 51.93 45.86 41.62 22.49 
1658 - 24.92 45.44 35.95 1737 15.55 
1659 - 75.29 80.84 55.90 - 49.89 
1660 - 81.22 109.22 64.69 - 6120 
1661 - 84.01 93.61 70.84 - 64.64 
1662 - 48.31 6441 60.25 - 37.29 
1663 - 23.61 23.03 27.56 - 28.55 
1664 - - 29.26 44.67 - - 


As for the high Aasil-jama‘ ratio in parganah of Jodhpur, this 
has, perhaps, a simple explanation. Being a watan territory of the Rathors, 
it was assigned at an artificially reduced jama'. The realization ranged be- 
tween 35.81% and 195.52% of the jama‘. Before the death of Jaswant 
Singh, takhfif-i ddmi seems to have been sanctioned for parganah Jodhpur, 
ie. the amount was reduced from the equivalent of Rs.3,68,125/- to 
Rs.3,23,171.37.% This means that a further concession was given here. 


DEM. 
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EEE EE uy think RUF Ga ot Todhipar coniu lo Gs ayude 
bly assessed by the imperial administration, in order to allow Jaswant 
Singh to claim larger areas in jagir elsewhere. 

By way of a digression, a few words about another interesting in- 
ference that can be drawn from Nainsi’s rekh statistics. Nainsi records 
rekh figures for almost all villages of Marwar. I have attempted a com- 
parison of Vigats' rekh with the rekh given in the 1881 Census for Merta. 
I have put both figures of rekh on a graph. It shows that the relative size of 
rekh of each village has practically remained the same during the last two 
centuries. It would thus appear that tbe relative size of villages in this 
locality remained largely unchanged between about 1661 and 1881. 


NOTES 


(1) Jagir. Texritory assigned, meually teexporanly, to a manpebdar of the Mughal Emplro for hic to 
collect revonne therefrom m Heu of pay based on ns mansab. 


(2) kan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal Indes (Bombay, 1963), p.261. 
Qo) Jama' dimi : Estimatcd-revoume of a parücular arca cxpreased m terms of dams (Mnghal Empire). 
(4) — H&l Adsl = käs} sål- hài, actual realization of the courront or latest yeer 


(5 — Ibd 
(6) Hast: Actual revenoe realizztion as against the cetimeted revenue income (jama ‘) of an arca. 
(7) Ibid., p.261. 


(8) Jdgirdér: Holder of a Jagtr m the Mughal Empire (s.v. Jégi). 


(9) Thad, p.267; M.Athac Ah , The Mughal Noixity under Aurangreb (Dolhi, 1970), p. 77. Tati 
dimi: Redaction granted in the paws‘ of a jägi. 

(10) Tad., p.287. 

(11) e Eee nee URN ERO NE 

(12) Muhnot Nainsi, Marwar-ra-Pargene-ri Viget, | Jodhpur, 1968), p. 367;Mubnot Nainsl, Khyst, I 
(Jodhpur, 1960), p. 165. Tbe word sen is used m Eastern Rajasthan, sec S.P. Gupta, "The Jager 
System during the Evolution of Jaipur State (c 1650-1750),’Procesdings of Indian History Com- 
gress, Jadavpar, 1974 (Cyclostyled). 

(13) k was also used as equivalent of Persian term jams’ when Naion writes thet the reveuuca of 

' parganak Mexta assignod to Maharaja Jaswant Singh at the total rekk of 1,20,00,000 dams, seo Vir 

gat, IL, p. 77 

(14) Pafiek A writen document by whch the Payot (holder of patjak) wae enti of collect land- 
revenuo and other taxes in area assigned to kim by the ruler (Marwar). 

(15) Pasta-babl of Jodhpur, p.4, Rajasthan State Archrves, Bikaner. 


(16) Watan Jagir : Jagir beld on a permanent basis, osually the orginal principality of a raler or chief in 
the Mughal Expire. 
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(17) 


GI) 


Viga, 1, pp. 145-49; sco farman issued by Jabengir o Rana Karan, Shyamal Des, Vir Viaod, ILpp 
240-49. 


Irfan Habib, op.cit, p. 264. 

As quoted by L Habib, op cit, p. 264; seo also M. Athar Ah, op.cit., p.77. 

Abu al-Padl, A’ [n~ Akbarf, od. Blochmann, IL, Bib.End , Calcutta, 1867, pp. 10-11. 
Viga, L, p.93 

Vigat, IL, pp. 430-31 (appendix). 

4’ tn, Br. Mus, Add., 6552-7652. 

Tappoh : Unit of territory comprising mmber of villages, part of pargomek 


Vigat, L pp. 168-69. Seo Sunita Bodhwar, ‘Assignments of Jagers m Rajputana,’ Proceedings of 
Inchan History Congress, Jadavpur, 1974 (Cychostyled). 


Viga, l, p. 163. 
Royal Assatic Society, Ms 173, f. 124a, Rotograph m tho Department of History, A.M U., Aligarh. 
Vigat, L pp. 272-73 & 367. ° 


Khalsoh : Territory not assigned in jagir, zt revenue bemg collected for the Impenal treasury 
(Mughal Emprre) or for tho ruler himself (Marwar). 


There was a penod of scarcity in Northern India began in 1658 and the next four or five years were 
heavily affected by fame See Irfan Habth, op crt., p. 106 


Royal Anat Society (London), Pers. 173, f. 135a. 


My paper ‘Economic Conditions in Pargaaah Merta (Rajasthan),’ Proceedings af Indiam History 
Congress, Aligarh, 1975 


RA S., MS. 173, f. 124a. 
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ISLAMIC INFLUENCE IN ALKALI'S 
THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN 


(Review Article) 


ROTIMI JOHNSON 


THE setting and environment from which a literary work emanates neces- 
sarily condition it and give it the colouring from which it derives its par- 
ticularity as well as its identification with others of its kind. The processes 
of literary creativity are "fluid operations of the creative mind upon social 
and natural phenomena." Thus the writer can consciously depict the 
realities of the society as he perceives it and unconsciously other aspects of 
social life are inevitably brought to bear on the perceived realities. The 
setting of Zaynab Alkali's novels? is significant in this respect as the pur- 
pose of the writer is not a direct exploration of the cross-cultural influences 
that imperceptibly but strongly inform her literary works; rather it is a close 
examination of specific issues as they relate to life in her social environ- 
ment. These cross-cultural influences, however, give a particular orienta- 
tion to this essary. 

The novels* of Zayab Alkali are overtly didactic’ and their moralis- 
tic tone is reminiscent of religious tenets. The Virtuous Woman, by its title, 
is suggestively moralistic with some specificity as regards the focus of its 
pre-occupation. A virtuous woman is an ideal of Islam as the religion 
attaches particular importance to morality® but morality itself is just an 
aspect of the Islamic ideology, and woman affairs, though a special feature 
of Islamic pre-occupation, are subsumed under the general conditions, gov- 
eming the spiritual and material life of man. The conception of life under 
the Islamic ideology is reflected in the concise expression which the Qur’an 
uses often: believe and do good deeds. The Islamic scholar M. Hamidul- 
lah explains that “if Islam prescribes spiritual duties and practices, these 
contain material advantages; similary if it authorizes an act of temporal 
utility, it shows how this act can also be a source of spiritual satisfaction.” 
Thus Islam insists on the profession of faith and on practice as one en- 
hances the other and both enhance human life. 
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Islam exists in the society painted by the author in her works on a 
background of traditional beliefs which sometimes share the same basic 
principles with Islam in respect of human conduct and inter-personal rela- 
tionships. 

When there is a harmony of principles it becomes difficult to iden- 
tify the source of influence on the people but this harmony brands the prin- 
ciples deeply into the consciousness of the people, strengthens their convic- 
tion and stabilises, to a large extent, human conduct in the society. Zaynab 
Alkali is conscious of the dual natural of religion and her awareness of the 
co-existence of different religions with their cross-influence on the people 
is reflected in the observation of one of her characters in The Stillborn: 
“Those people you can heathens may not have embraced anybody's relig- 
ion but they have their own ancestral gods. This awareness is an indica- 
tion that what Zaynab Alkali presents as her social vision in The Virtuous 
Woman is her interpetation of Islamic values against á background of tra- 
ditional beliefs and social realities. The title of The Virtuous Woman is 
overtly suggestive of its didactic and moralist nature and since the principal 
characters are adolescents it becomes obvious that the author, through the 
experiences and adventures of these characters, has attempted to establish a 
code of moral conduct for young women in accordance with the thinking of 
a womanist who knows the position of a woman in the society, understands 
her role in the development of that society and enhance her significance by 
ennobling her personality and dignifying her pre-occupations.? 

The exploration of moralism through didacticism is highly depend- 
ent on characterization and character-study which thrive on juxtaposition 
and contrast. The major characters in the novella serve as a foil to each 
other and in a way complement each other. The positive characters are an 
embodiment of morals derived from religious precepts. Islamic values are 
reflected in the conduct of these model characters while the others, in a 
complementary manner, epitomise social realites. 

The author's interpretation of Islamic values comes out through char- 
acter portraits or character presentation which revolves around parental 
precepts and vision, children’s personal conduct as adolescents in response 
to the stimulus of parental precepts and visien, and the inter-relationship 
between the children and other members of the society as a function of 
their growth and social integration, and ultimately as a test of the solidity of 
^ their personal culture. 
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Her basic interpretation of Islamic values is derived largely from the 
Qur'anic principle of faith and good deeds. Faith is reflected in the frequent 
reference? to God by the main characters as they consciously try to come 
to terms with the grim realities of life or in their ceaseless endeavour to 
understand their life and environment or simply in response to the dictates 
of the situation in which they find themselves. The name of God is repeat- 
edly invoked by different Characters to give thanks to Him for His help, to 
request His blessing, to express certainty and surprise, to plead for mercy 
and guidance as well as to affirm the necessity for divine presence in 
human affairs. God is also invoked to commiserate with man and to 
witness his discomfiture. The most important of all these, in terms of its 
religious significance according to Islamic tenets, is the affirmation of the 
necessity of divine presence in human affairs. Bello is the author's spokes- 
man. He has just escaped death, though badly injured, in an accident which 
claimed several lives and he reflects on the causes of accidents and their 
effect on the society. He arrives at the conclusion that these and occur- 
rences have become inevitable "because a handful of greedy and corrupt 
people have faled to place God on their priority list." Good deeds are 
performed by different characters, in different ways and in different circum- 
stances. The Army Officer, with whom Nana and her companions travel 
on the same train, shows them kindness, offers them lunch and gives them 
a monetary gift in a disinterested manner. The display of human compas- 
sion, understanding and selflessness comes out brilliantly in the wake of 
problems. The first time, the lorries labelled Allah Sarki and Allah Kiyaye 
are stuck in the mud and the passengers delayed for about twenty-four 
bours until the ground becomes solid. There is need for food and two boys 
volunteer to ride a bicycle over a distance of four miles in inclement 
weather at night in order to fetch some food for everyone. The courage and 
selflessness of the boys help to ginger up the group. Another display of 
human compassion is noticeable shortly after the accident in which the two 
unfortunate lorries are involved. Several men help to evacuated the injured 
to another lorry, others separate the living from the dead and those who 
need medical attention are taken to the hospital. 


Thus faith and good deeds manifest themselves in the daily lives of 
the people as Zaynab Alkali's artistic and visionary interpretation of the 
basic principles of Islam. 


However, the prime concern of the author is, broadly speaking, mo- 
rality and specifically the importance of virtue in a woman. The morality- 
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inspired didacticism of the literary work makes an extended artistic illustra- 
tion of the teachings of Islam in respect of a woman. The illustration 
assumes the nature of a systematic detailing of the process of character 
formation and development from the proposition of precepts through the 
grasp of the significance of the precepts to the practicalization of received 
ideas. The grandfather of the protagonist, Nana, is the dominant figure in 
her life and particularly so at the incipient stage of her life; hence his paren- 
tal vision and precepts guide Nana through life. He imparts his vision and 
precepts to Nana in a systematic and painstaking manner which enables 
her to imbibe knowledge conscientiously. This method of imparting knowl- 
edge equally assures the protagonist’s grandfather of the success of his 
endeavours. The process of imparting knowledge and of acquiring knowl- 
edge is best appreciated in its integral manifestation as exemplified below: 

“What did I say about accepting favours from strangers?” he asked 

rather sternly. “Not ever grandfather,” was the solemn reply. 

“That includes free car rides, monetary gifts and clothes.” - 

“Yes.” 

“And you?” the ancient one pursued. 

“Not to offer favours, except belp where it is needed.” The man 

smiled benignly. He had taught and the pupil had learnt well.'? 


The question and answer session has the semblance of a scholarly 
examination and the attitudes of the participants — the preceptor-examiner 
is stern while the pupil examinee is solemn — help to create an ambience 
of dignity, responsibility and seriousness. 

The first question relates to morality as embodied in the Islamic 
principle which attaches particular importance to virtue among women while 
the second question. relates to that aspect of Islamic doctrine which enjoins 
prudence when rendering help to others because Islam does not demand 
mortification and voluntary misery. It discourages the individual from 
wasting his resources or dissipating his energy unnecessarily. The source 
of altruistic action is the individual, and therefore the individual must take 
care of himself in order to enhance the possibility of his helping others. 
Thus it is normal or permitted in Islam to come to the aid of others after 
having satisfied one's own needs. The accident scene in the novella illus- 
trate this point clearly: The healthy minister to the injured, the living look 
after the dead, and the privileged support the helpless. Nana, the protago- 
nist, is useful in her own way: she takes care of a wailing child who has 
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just been orphaned in the accident and she accepts to take a message to 
Bello's principal in respect of his involvement in the accident. She is able 
to do these becanse she is so disposed and favoured by her circumstances. 

It is significant that the recapitulative drill supervised by Nana's 
grand-father precedes a long journey to the South and this fact underlines 
the apprehension of the old man about the risks and temptations that attend 
along journey. A journey away from home keeps a word beyond parental 
protection and exposes him to temptation, thus Nana's grandfather tells 
her: "Remember all the things I have been telling you about long journeys" 
(p.14). The old man's cautionary remarks are desirable and his recapitula- 
tive drill has been successful; yet, in order to further strengthen Nana's 
vision and will, he has recourse to the bond of relationship uniting them, 
demanding filial duty and responsibility as well as evoking her sentiments 
of affection and loyalty: “Avoid doing anything you know I will not ap- 
prove of" (p.14). Finally, the old man appeals to her sense of pride: “Shun 
whatever action make you feel ashamed" (p.14). The grandfather pains- 
takingly goes through this process of teaching and comprehension test be- 
cause of his firm belief in the primacy of virtue and morality as derived 
from his religious tenets. 

Yet the derivation of belief in the primacy of virtue and morality 
from Islamic religious tenets is not absolute since the perception of deco- 
rum in the traditional society is of universal significance and application. 
The grandfather's admonition to Nana, by its breadth of vision, underlines 
the universal significance and application of traditional values: Remember 
what our people say, 'to die is better than to commit a disgraceful act' 
(p.14). The deduction from this is that at times religious tenets and tradi- 
tional values share the same conception of decent behaviour in such a way 
that it becomes difficult to know the original source of influence on the 
individual. In such a case, it can only be surmised that tradition is the 
original source of influence while the belief of the individual is strength- 
ened by allied religious teachings. 

The passage from precept to practice is marked by the manifestation 
of the efficacy of the grandfather's method of imparting ideas to his ward 
and the total acceptance of these ideas by Nana as desirable guiding prin- 
ciples for her personal conduct. Three examples will suffice to illustrate 
this point. As earlier suggested the long journey from the North to the 
South provides the setting for the experiences that will enable Nana come 
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to terms with the practical realities of life. The companionship provided by 
Hajjo and Laila enables Nana to validate ber beliefs by pointing out the 
limitations of their vision of life and by being placed in a position to impart 
knowledge and ideas to ber younger companions. The adventurous nature 
of the younger girls stands in contradistinction with Nana's cautious or 
prudent approach to life as derived from her strong moral upbringing. The 
first major test arises from the choice between the comfort and advantage 
of a free ride in a car and the discomfort of a big commercial lorry. Tbe 
dialogue that takes place on this issue speaks for itself: 


“Why don’t we go further down and catch a lift?" Laila asked. 
“No, we stay right her,” Nana replied firmly. 

"Why?" Hajjo asked, genuinely puzzled. 

Nana turned to ber and patted her army gently. 


“Tt is not decent to accept free strangers, that's why." She ex- 

plained. Laila screwed up her nose in disgust. 

“But I saw girls accepting rides," Hajjo pursued. 

“I know," Nana replied firmly, “but we shall not. We shall wait for 

8 big commercial lorry." 

There is no doubt that Nana is in full control of the situation. She is 
decisive and she decides to remain faithful to ber moral upbringing by 
being wary of strangers. But Laila is seemingly irrepressible as she shifts 
the emphasis from ‘catching a lift’ to attracting an offer of a ride. She 
therefore tries to make herself attractive: She powders her face, treats her 
eyes with kohl and smears on a deep red lipstick. Nana observes disapprov- 
ingly that she does not look like a school girl. While Laila succeeds in 
attracting an offer for a ride, Nana remains uncompromising as she scom- 
fully turns down the offer on behalf of everybody. The third instance of 
Nana’s practical display of her moral learning and upbringing occurs at the 
Secretariat at Birnin Adama where they encounter two boys who have _ 
identical administrative business to transact with the Secretary. After some 
interaction, Laila, in a private discussion with Nana, declares her predilec- 
tion and admiration for Abubakar: “I like the short one.” Nana retorts: 
“No, you don’t, he’s a stranger.” This apparent abhorrence of strangers 
should not be mistaken for xenophobia, for it is in reality a cautionary 
approach to the unknown as a means of avoiding the unpleasantness of the 
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unexpected. These three examples show how deeply rooted Nana’s beliefs 
are in her grandfather's vision . She therefore evinces strong moral qalities 
in accordance with the religion-cum-tradition-inspired teachings of her pa- 
ternal guide. 

Islamic influence is strongly felt in religious affairs not only in the 
personal response of individuals to the demands of Islam but equally in the 
designation of certain religious activities. Zaynab Alkali reports that the 
travelling students and other passengers in the lorry left the provincial 
Headquarters after the Azahar. prayers and after some hours of travelling 
the driver has to stop at four in the evening to allow his Muslim passengers 
La'asar prayers. 

This is indicative of the people's consciousness of the demands of 
Islam and their respect for these demands. Altho’ :h Alkali is careful to 
specify the Muslim passengers, the others are understandably tolerant and 
respectful in a pre-dominantly Muslim region, consequently non-Muslim 
passengers, by implication, laze around while the Muslims fulfil their relig- 
ious obligations. The designation of certain prayers in Arabic which is 
generally associated with Islam points to the linguistic aspect of Islamic 
influence. The use of Arabic words in a religious context pre-supposes the 
worshippers’ understanding of the meaning of such words. The use of a 
multiplicity of Arabic words in the course of performing religious rites and 
duties inevitably leads to an unconscious acquisition of linguistic skills in 
that language. This use of Arabic words is analogue to the description of a 
deserving man an Alhaji'* which is an indication of the depth of his Islamic 
commitment or devotion. It is a mark of distinction which commands 
reverence in Islamic circles. 

Language, morality, virtue, decency, decorum, faith and good deeds 
are the principal aspects of Islamic influence in The Virtuous Woman but it 
is the particularity of Alkali’s treatment of these features of Islamic influ- 
ence in an African society that gives the novella its special appeal. Her 
interpretation of Islamic values is informed by her perception of a just and 
rewarding life born out of discipline and a clear vision of a well-defined 
goal. This interpretation also proceeds from her visualization of the blos- 
soming of an adolescent into respectable womanhood through spiritual guid- 
ance, moderation and meaningful interaction with other members of the 
society in the process of growth. This interpretation of Islamic values has 
strikingly affected the protagonist Nana and Laila who acts as a foil to her. 
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Nana exhibits all the qualities cherished or advocated by Alkali and she is 
justly rewarded in the end but Laila is expectedly unlucky. This kind of 
interpretation makes it imperative for the author to have recourse to a 
juxtaposition of dissimilar characters for didactic purposes. Alkali's social 
vision is womanist rather than feminist as she envisions a symbtotic society 
in which happiness and progress are based on interdependence. In The 
Virtuous Woman, a man brings up a girl who grows up to be useful to both 
men and women through a skilful application of her received ideas and 
who ultimately finds happiness with a man in a developing society. 

Zaynab Alkali is accommodating and eschews fundamentalism in 
her presentation of Islamic values which often merge with traditional val- 
ues to such an extent that, on some occasions, it is difficult to distinguish 
between Islamic and traditional influences while on other occasions the 
influences are unm..takable. 


NOTES 


(1) Wols Soymka, Myth, Lieraure and the African World, Cambridge, Cambodge University Press, 
1976, p.61. 


(2) Zeynab Alkah, an sward-winomg writer, is the most prominent woman writer from the predominantly 
Mnualnn region of Northam Nigena whore [skaric infloonces are prevalent. 


(3) These cross-cultural mfiuences aro Islarme, Afro-Hausan and Afro-Tradrtional. Tbe Iglarc mfivence 
1s mrpoctant an a religious sense because most of the inhabitants of the area are Mnalims; Afro-Hawsa 
influence m Hngmstically important because Hausa ts the dominant language spoken in the arce; and 


the Afro-Tradibonal influence is equally significant because there are may linguistic groups who speak 
Hansa m addition to ther own different languages and sharo common African cultural trarts. 


(4) The Stillborn, Essex, Longmen, 1964 and The Virtuous Woman, Ikeja, Longman, 1987. 


(5) For a detailed analysis of this, see Rotrm: Johnson, “The Socral Vision of Zaynab Alkali" m Cathering 
Acholomu (ed.), Perspectrves om African Women Writers (forthcoming) 


(6) Sec M. Haundullah, Introduction to Liam, Islamic Publicsnoos Burean, Lagos, 1981, p.151. 

(T) Ibxd , pp 39-40. Also the Quran IL 101 

(8) The Stillborn, p 3. 

(9) See Roti Jobnson, “The Social Vision of Zaynab A Hall." 

(10) Examples of this reference to God can be found in The Virtuous Woman, pp.48-49, 51-53, 78-81, 86 
and 88. 


(11) The Virtuous Woman, p. 80. 

(12) Ibid , p 14. 

(13) See M. Hamidullah, op cxt., pp. 42-43. 
(14) See The Virtuous Woman, pp. 41-42 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
TURKEY—A BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY OF LITERATURE 


Published in Pakistan and India, Hamdard University Press, Hamdard Ceatre, 
Nazimabed, Karachi, 1987; 108 pp; price Ra.35 & U.S. $ 4-00 


Tuere could be no doubt about the fact that 
Indo-Turkish relations are not moulded by 
emotional factors. They have roots m history 
and the people of Turkey and the Indian sub- 
continent are bound together by historical and 
cultural bonds. It is also to be noted that 
interchange between India and Turkey is older 
than Islam and during the Hittite period they 
had several common religious concepts and 
even political contacts but the Bahmanis were 
the first Indian rulers to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Sultans of Turkey. They 
were followed by Muzaffar Shahis of Gujarat 
and later by the Mughals. These relations 
were also continued by the Nizams of Hydera- 
bad, Tipu Sultan of Mysore and the Nawwabs 
of Arcot. 


The establishment of the British rule in 
India closed nearty all avenues of normal 
relations with the Turks. Indians and the 
Turks were virtually under imperialium and 
we can hardly expect to find more than mutual 
sympethy and support in the struggle for 
emancipation and freedotn. Pan-Islamism 
and the Young Turks movement had influ- 
enced India’s freedom. The Khilafat move- 
ment of India was a direct product of the affec- 
tion for the Turkish people and represented 
the sentiments of Indian Muslims with regard 
to this institution. This movement had played 
a significant role in fostering closer relations 
between India and Turkey. The dynamic per- 
sonality of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk had also 
fired the imagination of Indians and the im- 


pact of bis revolution has been very deep and 
widely felt. His victories over the Greeks 
were hailed by Indian leaders like Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mawlana Abul Kalam 
Azad and several others who were in jail at 
that time, and all over India people welcomed 
the emergence of a new Turkey. Mustafa 
Kemal’s was a household name in India as a 
great fighter for liberation and a man of great 
courage and insight. 


A new chapter in Indo-Turkish relations 
began in 1947 when India also became a free 
country. The dawn of fieedom witnessed the 
speedy demolition of the artificial barriers 
that separated the peoples of India, Pakistan 
and Turkey, and the scope of India's relations 
widened considerably. The governments of 
both countries also desired to strengthen the 
friendly relations and signed various agrec- 
ments on different occasions for cultural, 
economic and technical co-operation. Thus 
Turkey is not new for the people of India and 
Pakistan. She is well known to Indians and 
Pakistanis who had also written books, re- 
search papers and articles on the history and 
culture of Turkey but it is not as well known 
to scholars as it should be. Therefore, Turkey— 
A Bibliography of Literature, published in 
Pakistan and India, is a remarkable contribu- 
tion and it may be confidently hoped that it 
will be widely appreciated and will be used as 
a source by those students and scholars who 
feel interested in the histary and culture of 
Turkey. 
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The work under review is a bibhography 
of books and articles dealing with different 
aspects of Turkey but published in India and 
Pakistan. It may be divided into three mam 
parts. The first consists of an introduction m 
English as well es in Urdu which discusses the 
historical relations between India-Pakistan 
and Turkey. It is written by Hakim Moham- 
mad Said who has said that “the aim of the 
bibliography is not to provide simply a rou- 
tine compilation but to highlight the histonc 
relations between the Muslims of the sub- 
continent and Turkey.” The second is a bib- 
ography of books and articles published in 
English along with a “Key to titles,” whereas 
the third deals with the books and articles pub- 
lished in Urdu which also includes an index of 
Urdu entries. 


based on the literature published in India and 
Pakistan. This, in the words of Hakim Mo- 
bammad Said, includes all those books which 
shed light on various aspects of Turkey in one 
or the other context. For this purpose cata- 
logues of the booksellers and publishers are 
also used as a source and articles published in 
magazines and bibliographies cited in books 
are also consulted for collecting information. 
But, unfoctunately, a number of very impor- 
tant books and articles published and printed 
in India as well as in Pakistan are omitted. 


The book under reveiw contams only 195 
entries of English books and articles m alpha- 
betical order but very important books and 
monographs in Enghsh published in India and 
Pakistan are excluded. Amongst these only a 
few are mentioned below: 


Sbeel K. Asopa, The Foreign Policy of Mod- 
ern Turkey, Aligarh, 1971. 


N.Akmal Ayyubi, Kemal Ataturk, Aligarh, 
1982. 
Mohammad Sadiq, The Turkish Revolution 
and the Indian Freedom Movement, New 
Delhi, 1983. 
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Somnath Dhar, Folk Tales of Turkey, New 
Delhi, 1978. 
S. Nansheh Ali, A Short History of the Otto- 


man Turks, Part I, Aligarh, 1924, 
1927. 


Chiragh Ali, Proposed Political, Social and 
Legal Reforms in Ottoman Empire and Other 
Muhammadan States, Bombay, 1883. 


A Short History of the Ottoman Empire, Part 
I, The Growth of Empire, Allahabad, nd. 


Turkey and its Sultan, compiled from 
Ramsey's book The People of Turkey, 
Madras, 1899. 


S.P. Chatterjee, Turkey and Her Problems, a 
Geographical Study, Calcutta, 1940. 


M.B.S. Bhargava, Kemal Pasha, Lucknow, 
1932. 


Bharat Ram, From Istanbul to Vienna, 
Delhi, 1971. 


Dogu Ergil, Social History of the Turkish 
National Struggle, Lahore, n.d. 


Maryam Jameelah, A Great Islamic Move- 
ment in Turkey, Delhi, 1982. 


Eleanor Brockett, Turkish 


Fairy Tales, Bombay, 1963. 


As regards articles in English, rt may be 
poimed out that Islamic Culture’s contribu- 
tions are not recorded in thrs bibliography 
whereas the following are remarkable: 


Dogu Ergi! and Robert Rhodes, '"The Impact 
of World Capitalist System on Ottoman 
Society,'" vol. 48(1974) 

Julius Germanus, ‘The Role of the Turks in 
Islam,” vol. 7(1933) and Vol. 8(1934) 
Muhammad Hamidullah, '"The Map of the 
Battle of Malazgerd on the Basis of Historical 
Development of the Battle,” voL 19((1945) 
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S.A. Hasan, ‘‘Some Observations on the Prob- 
lems Conceming the Origin of Saljugids,"' 
voL 39(1965) 


Dogu Ergil, “A Reassessment: The Young 
Turks, Their Political and Anticolonial 
Struggle," vol. 49(1975) 


Wilfred Cantwell Smith, **Modern Turkey, 
Islamic Reformation," vol. 25 (1951) 


N. Akmal Ayyubi, ''Turkish Contribution to 
Cartography,” voL lviii (1984) 


N. Akmal Ayyubi, ''Calligraphy of West 
Asian Turks,” vol. lvii (1983) 


Kemal H. Karpat, '"The Evolution of the 
Turkish Political System and the Changing 
Meanings of Modernity, Secularism and Is- 
lam (1973-1945),"" vol. lix (1985) 

Maqsood Ahmad, '"Tbe Arbic Printing Press 
in Turkey and the Arab East,’’ vol. Ixi (1987) 


In the same way research papers and 
articles of English language published m 
Studies in Islam of New Delhi (voL15, no.4), 
Islam and the Modern Age of New Delhi 
(vol. 12,n0.3; vol.5,n0.3; vol.6,n0.2), Interna- 
tional Studies of New Delhi (1979,1981), 
India Quarterly (vol.9,no.3), Radiance of 
Delhi (vol.10,n0.47; voL20,no.20), Proceed- 
ings of Fortieth Session of Indian History 
Congress, Indian Journal of Politics of Ali- 
garh (voL15,nos.1-2), Indo-Iranica of Cal- 
cutta (vol.38,nos. 1-4; vol.35,n0$.3-4), Pro- 
ceedings of the 30th Session of the All India 
Onental Conference, Aligarh Journal of 
Oriental Studies of Aligarh (voL 1,no.2), Pro- 
ceedings of the 31st Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference, Bulletin of the Institute 
of Islamic Studies of Aligarh (no.2 - 3, no.8 - 
9, no. 13 - 14), Studies in History of Medicine 
and Sciences of New Delhi (voL9,nos.1-2)0, 
The Hindustan Times of Delhi (dated 30-1 1- 
71; 8-1-81; 10-1-82; 7-8-1982) are also ex- 
cluded. 


As regards the Urdu Section of the Bibli- 
ography, it has to be pointed out that several 
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mnportent books by Ziyaul Hasan Faruqi, 
Muhammad Uzayr, Mahbub Alem, Abu'l- 
A‘la Mawdudi, Athar ‘Ali, Munshi Ahmad 
Din, etc. are not included. 

It is also to be noted that the Institute of 
Islamic Studies of Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity started publishing Majalla-i-Ulum- Is- 
lamiyah in 1960. It is a six-monthly research 
journal which is printed in Urdu and is de- 
voted to the study of the history, language and 
litersture of Muslims. It hes won a wide 
national and international recognition and has 
established a high reputation but only one 
article from this journal is included, and sev- 
eral articles by the present reviewer are not 
listed. 


Various other important research pa- 
pers and articles of Urdu Published m al- 
Ma‘arif of Lahore ( voL4, nos.4,9 and 12), 
Adeeb of Aligarh (voL5,no.5), Hamárt Zaban 
of Aligarh (voL20,no 16 and 22), Ma‘&rif of 
Azamgarh (vol.90,n0.5; vol.99,no.5; 
vol.99,no.6; vol.104,no.6; vol.132,no.4), 
Dawat of Delhi (dated 1-11-67 and 4-11-67), 
Aaykal of Delhi (voL 26,no.8), Islam awr 'Asr- 
i Jadid of New Delhi (vol.2,n0.3; voL 12,n0.2; 
vol.14, no.2), Al-Jami‘at of Delhi 
(voL55,n0.223), Tahrir of Delh ( voL5,no.1), 
Zaban ve Adab of Delhi (October 1972), 
Qaumi Awaz of Lucknow (vol.33, no.370), 
Nawa-i Adab of Bombay (vol 31,no 2); 
Tahdhib al-Akhlaq of Aligarh (vol.31, 
nos.7,8,17 and 23), 'Uloom-Ul-Quran of 
Aligarh (voll, no.3), Armughane Farooqi- 
Nazre Khwaja Ahmed Farooqi (Delhi, 1987), 
Sajjad Haider Yaldaram (Aligath, 1982) and 
several others are also omitted. An important 
article on a poet of Turkey named Orhan Vali 
Kaik which was published in vol.3 of Dairat 
al-Maarif al-Istamiyah of Lahore is also not 
included. Similarly articles on Turk, Nefai, 
Fuzuli, Baki, Yums Emre, Nedim and on 
Tevfik Fikret which were printed in the Hindi 
Encyclopaedia of V aranasi are also excluded. 


It is also to be noted that all the page 
entries in the mdexes are wrongly recorded. 
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The name of Ziyan] Hasan Farooq is printed But these lapses do not detract from the value 
23 Ziyan! Haq Farooqi, Syed Wabajuddin is of the book. It is a valuable contribution and 
printed as Shamim Wahajuddin, Muhammad will be highty appreciated by scholars and 


‘Uzayr is printed as Aziz Ahmad and the 
name of Halide Edib is printed as Habib Edib. 


MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN ISLAM 


students. 


M. AKMAL AYYUBI 


Edited and Annotated by M-Sseed Sheikh, Iqbal Academy, Palastan, Lahore, and Institute of 
Islamic Culture, Lahore, 1989; xxiti+249 pp.; price H.B. Rs.120-00,P.B /Rs.80-00. 


MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


LA RECONSTRUCCION DEL 
PENSAMIENTO RELIGIOSO 


EN EL ISLAM 


Introduction Por: Graciela De La Lama, compilacion Notas Por: M.Saced Sheikh, Traduccson Por: 
Jose Esteben Calderon; Iqbal Academy, Pakistan, 1989; xxix+281 pp; price H.B. $15, P.B.$8. 


Iqbal's Lectures on the reconstruction of 
Islamic religious thought may easily be con- 
sidered a land-mark on the development of 
contemporary Muslim thinking. Though they 
have been printed many times, the lack of an 
annotated edition was keenly felt. The Re- 
construction abounds in references which 
cannot be easily traced. It was therefore most 
desirable to check all the references including 
the Quranic and present a new edition prop- 
erly checked and carefully edited. Prof. M. 


index. The Reconstruction consists of seven 


lectures six of which were delivered at the 
request of Madras Muslim Association and the 
seventh was presented before the Aristotelian 
Society, London. Five of the first six lectures 
issues, while the fourth and the fifth dwell on 
the spirit of Islamic culture and the problems of 
fiqh (Jurisprudence). As Prof Sheikh informs 
us Iqbel was planning to write on the recon- 
struction of Muslim legal thought as a counter- 
pert to his lectures on religious thought, a 
project which could not be materialised due to 
his untimely death. Whilst Iqbal's poetry will 
always remain the supreme manifestation of 
his creative. genius, hls Reconstruction may 
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claim attention as a significant contribution to 
present Islamic religious perspective in the 
parameters of modern thought. It must now 
be freely admitted that the part of Recon- 
struction which is most relevant to the present 
situation has been side-tracked in favour of 
the earlier part which treats of philosophical 
concerns about which, as he himself coo- 
ceded, there cannot be any 'finality.' 


Prof. Sheikh has spered no pains to trace 
beck the references. We only wish he had 
given some more information about the per- 
sonalities which figure prominently in the 
discussion. For example, when Iqbal tries to 
make a point about the distinction between 
the mystic and the prophetic consciousness he 
quotes the Sufi Saint ‘Abd al-Quddus Gan- 
gohi about whom most of the readers, espe- 
cially the Western, may not know much 
Hence more information about him and his 
ideas need be given. We are not happy with 
the translation of majdhub as sage. He is 
certainly not a sage in common understand- 
ing. Ho 1s at the most en ecstatic seer, a Sufi 
who may appear a pathological phenomenon 
because of his absorption in the Divine. Only 
then the application of this term to Nietzsche 
becomes apt. The German thinker suffered 
mental eclipse in his last days. 
most commendably. All students of Iqbal 
must remain mdebted to him. 
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It is a matter of great satisfaction to see 
the publication of the translation of the Re- 
construction 1n Spanish. The translation is 
preceded by a brief and well-informed intro- 
duction by Dr. De La Lama, ambassador of 
Mexico in Egypt. Iqbal was very enthusiastic 
of the cultural achievements of the Muslim 
rule in Spain. 


His chermmg poem “The Mosque of 
Cardova” speaks for itself. In recent times 
Spanish scholars have done a most creditable 
work on Islam and have brought to light the 
impect of Islamic culture on European litera- 
ture as a whole. In the Spanish translation 
some misprints have unfortunately crept in. 
Iqbal speaks of Ibn Hazm’s rejection of the 
Hanafi reasoning by analogy. Now in the 
translation Hanafi is substituted by Hanbali 
(p.117). The translation of majdhub ss sabio 
follows the English text about which we have 
already commented. At ooe place liberty is 
taken in the translation of a Quramc verse 
(Q.55:33). The jims are rendered as spirits 
capable of assuming human form which is an 
unwarranted addition. But these are ooly 
minor points which do not detract from the 
value of this excellent translation in idiomatic 
Spanish. 


~~ 
The long-awaited 
cumulative subject-, author-, and book-review- 
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AL-FARABI ON POETIC SYLLOGISMS' 


SALIM KEMAL 


AL-FARABI considers the logical nature of poetic discourses in at least 
four texts: “The Canons of Poetry,” The Philosophy of Aristotle, The Short 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics, and “The Introductory Risalah 
on Logic." In my paper I shall set out how these contribute to seeing 
poetry as an imaginative syllogistic proof by example. Second I shall 
examine how successfully this accounts for the social roles al-Fárabi wants 
to ascribe to poetry. 


In The Catalogue of the Sciences al-Farabi defines poetic discourses in 
terms of imagination as 


those [discourses] which consist of elements with the function of 
[generating imaginative assent] to a circumstance or characteristic, 
good or bad, of the object one speaks about, such as beauty, ugliness, 
loftiness, baseness, or any other similar to these.’ 


That is, he does not define the ‘poetic’ simply by reference to aesthetic 
qualities such as beauty but rather stresses our reactions to other qualities 
too, based on the operation of imagination. 


Al-Farabi explains that “poetic discourses may be classified according 
either to their rhythmic meters or their poetic concepts.” For him these 
are open to an analysis in which we can learn about their nature and 
purpose by studying the operations we carry out with them. An analysis 
of their 


metrical rhythms ... is a study that corresponds to the musician and 
prosodist according to the language in which the discourses are 
composed and the kind of music used in them. Their classification 
from the point of view of the poetic concepts used is made in the 
form of a detailed analysis, and thus corresponds to the expert in 
allusions, the interpreter of poetic compositions, the investigator of 
poetic concepts and the student of poetry of the various nations and 
in different schools.” 
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Central to poetic discourse is its use of poetic devices in communica- 
tion, where they have a form and manner comparable to playing music. 
The poetic concepts or devices that give poetry its “satiric, panegyrical, 
competitive, enigmatic, comic, lyrical, descriptive,” and other forms, all 
appear “in books not difficult to come by and which make it unnecessary 
to discuss them at too great length.” And while we can examine these 
independently of the imaginative nature of poetic discourse, we need to 
explain the latter if the use of the former is to have any validity. 


To show how poetic discourses work, al-Firabi examines how they 
generate subjects’ imaginative assent or "create[e] an illusion” to a 
“circumstance or characteristic ... of the object one speaks about.” * His 
explanation of our responses depends on both the manipulative power of 
imagination and its appetition. Poetic disourse brings to mind an image 
or imagined representation that lacks truth value and is constructed out 
to sensations we had and retained but which still have an effect upon us. 
“When we hear poetic discourse, something happens to us.” At a pre-ra- 
tional but ratiocinative level, the image and its parts still carry some 
connotations, and al-Farabi hints that these associations relate to our 
original experience of objects. Something happens to us “through the 
imaginative creation [representation, takAyil] which takes place in our 
souls." For example, if a person we hated always wore a particular kind 
of robe such that we associated these robes with him and our dislike, then 
“when we observe an object resembling [these clothes] which we loathe,” 
then we will transfer our dislike of the man to whomever is wearing 
similar robes. “For we right away imagine these objects to be something 
we loathe, and our spirit feels repelled from it, and thus we avoid it, even 
if we are certain that it is not in reality as it appears to us."? In other words, 
we associate feelings, say of distaste, with objects in our experience, and 
then "imagine" that other objects resembling the first are similar to the 
first object also in being distasteful. Similarly in poetic discourse we 
construct images or representations, inter-relating feelings appropriate 
to or associated with diverse parts of the constructed image, and thereby 
generate a [perhaps calculated] response in subjects. When subjects hear 
that discourse the appetitive power of imagination repels or attracts them 
to the image.‘ The imaginative associations we accept are our imagina- 
tive assent. Moreover, this attraction or repulsion can take different 
forms, including pleasure in beauty or feelings of loftiness or baseness.’ 
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In the Canons al-Farabi expands on this claim by reference to similes 
and comparisons, which are themselves comparable to syllogisms. Poets 
who "excel in similes and comparisons" by reason of their familiarity with 
the art of poetry "truly deserve the name of 'syllogizing poets" be 
proposes, and then explains the success of this syllogizing in quasi-logical 
terms. A poet 


compares A with B and B with C because there is a close proper and 
known resemblance between A and B, and the same between B and 
C, hethen goes on to arrange the speech about this comparison in 
such a manner as to impress upon the mind of the listener and the 
reciters the resemblance between A and C , although in principle it 
is a remote one.® 


The explanation is instructive: it says that imaginative assent “impress[es] 
upon the mind of the listener and the recites the resemblance between 
A and C." ? The poetic syllogism succeeds by bringing the subject to see 
or acquiesce to the resemblance (on the basis of an imaginative conception 
of the premises) proposed in a simile or comparison.! 


Further, al-Farabi may not have clarified the “degree of excellence" 
of poetic comparisons. He accepts that they can depend on "skill in the 
art, to the point where [the poet] is able to present two greatly different 
objects as though they resembled each other, through the addition of 
some elements as are known two poets" !! or on possession of an “excel- 
lent gift for making comparisons and similes." But this explanation 
displays the nature of poetic syllogisms. And although he has not clearly 
identified the acquiescence involved in this syllogism, we may propose 
that this agreement consists in the feelings referred to in Catalogue of 
the Sciences. Indeed al-Farabi’s talk of syllogisms and comparisons sets 
out the logic of those feelings. And to consider whether his explanation 
is successful, we may now turn to consider “poetic syllogisms,” to see how 
well the psychological account he has given of poetic discourse fits with 
its logical status. 


The imaginative nature of poetic discourse is crucial to the three main 
occasions in which al-Fárabi seeks to distinguish poetic from other syl- 
logisms." One occurs in the “Introductory Risalah on Logic." P 
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A FIRST CHARACTERISATIGN OF POETIC DISCOURSE 
In the “Introductory Risálah on Logic" al-Farabi argues as follows: 


Syllogism is employed either in discoursing with another or in a 
man’s bringing out something in his own mind. It is characteristic of 
philosophy to employ syllogism in both matters, while the rest of the 
five [syllogistic arts] each employs such syllogism in discoursing with 


another. 
In this context, he goes on, 


poetical discourse seeks to represent the object and suggest it in 
speech, as the art of the sculpture represents the different kinds of 
animals and other objects by bodily labours.“ 


This extract adds to his conception of poetry. The imaginative assent 
native to poetry, he now suggests, has a syllogistic form. As one of the five 
non-demonstrative arts, poetry uses syllogisms in “discoursing with 
another." It is essentially communicative. Rather than a matter of “a 
man's bringing out something in his own mind," imaginative poetic 
discourses work to “bring about something in another mind." According- 
ly, the syllogistic nature of poetic discourse depends on the power of 
imagination to retain and manipulate representations. It actively dis- 
criminates diverse parts of the representations and realigns them in 
accordance with ratiocinative standards to bring about a state of mind in 
other subjects. 


As al-Farabi identifies syllogisms by that ratiocinative power, we can 
see why he wants to include poetic discourse among the syllogisms, and 
in the Canons he reaffirms that poetic discourse “belongs to a certain kind 
of syllogism or what follows a syllogism.” ^ 


But the rest of al-Farabi’s description of poetical discourses is unclear. 
We do not successfully distinguish poetic discourse by its representing 
and suggesting objects since both demonstrative and poetic discourse 
depends on representation. According to the theory al-Farabi favours, 
words stand for intelligibles which, in turn, result from and bear a direct 
relation to objects. In effect, true statements correctly represent the state 
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of intelligible. Similarly, by comparing poetic discourse to the art of 

which "represents different kinds of animals and other ob- 
jects,” al-Farabi fails to distinguish poetry from other kinds of repre- 
sentation. 


Given this role of representation, if al-Farabi maintains that poetic 
discourse ^represent[s] objects and things," he must not simply mean that 
it represents where others do something else, but that it involves a 
particular kind of representation. And clearly the kind of representation 
involved depends on the nature of poetic discourse or language and its 
validity in syllogistic form. Al-Farabi expands a little on poetrys ability to 
“represent the object and suggest it in speech" in the Canons of the Art 
of Poetry, which is another occasion where he distinguishes poetic dis- 
course from other syllogisms. 


A SECOND CHARACTERISATION OF POETIC DISCOURSE 


In that text he identifies poetic discourses negatively as not 
demonstrative, nor argumentative, nor rhetorical, nor sophistic, and 
positively as imitative, logically false, yet meaningful. His argument is set 
out as a set of distinctions, the first of which turns on meaningfulness. 


Phonetic compounds are either meaningful or not. The meaningful 
phonetic compounds can be found isolated or in composition. Those 
in composition may or may not form statements. Of these state- 
ments, some are categorical and some are not. Of the categorical 
ones, some are true and some are false. Of the false ones, some bring 
to the- minds of the listeners the object referred to as a direct 
statement, while others bring to their minds the imitation of the 
object. Those are the poetic discourses.” 


Having established his concern with meaningful speech — phonetic 
compounds — al-Faràbi proposes that false statements bring to mind the 
objects and characteristics referred to, but their relation does not optain 
in fact even if it is affirmed in thought. 


Nor is this the only way that statements can be false. Al-Farabi 
maintains that poetic discourses bring to mind the "imitation of the 
object." Apparently some statements are false not merely because they 
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affirm what is not the case in the world but are false also because what 
they affirm is not a claim about the world so much as an “imitation” of 
the object. That is, while in terms of truth and falsity they must be false, 
because what they affirm is not the case, nevertheless these poetic 
discourses are only “apparently affirmative” because they merely “im- 
itat[e] an object .” 


Although al-Farabi elsewhere explains that “imitation” has a close 
relation to imagination, he has failed to characterise poetic discourse 
adequately in this part of the Canons. We learn from his set of distinctions 
that poetic statements are meaningful and categorical. But that does not 
tell us much beyond the place poetic discourse has in the pantheon of 
true or false statements. 


Al-Farabi seems to bring in poetic discourses as an afterthought: their 
status does not follow from the distinctions he has made earlier. Because 
he does not explain the rules for secondary, indirect, or apparently 
affirmative statements, he leaves our understanding of poetic discourses 
incomplete: we do not know what kind of false statement they are. 
Nevertheless, from al-Farabi’s two sets of distinctions we learn that poetic 
discourse is communicative, representational or imitative, meaningful 
yet logically or noetically false. By comparing poetry with cognitive 
discourse he also suggests that poetic discourse is categorical yet, in spite 
of its representational nature, also syllogistic in some manner. 


A supposition underlying all these connections is that poetic discourse 
has to do with the imagination so far as the latter is involved in repre- 
sentation and imitation. And its imaginative character may explain that 
poetic discourse is peculiarly false. For al-Farabi “that which is not ... is 
imagined ... for the imagination about it not that it exists but that it is 
non-existent.” * This suggests that poetic discourse yields only repre- 
sentations or images rather than claims about real things. In other words, 
poetic discourse works to bring about something in another mind not by 
presenting true or false claims but by seeking "to represent the object and 
suggest it in speech, as the art of sculpture represents the different kinds 
of animals and other objects by bodily labours.” ? Like sculpture, move- 
ment, and other forms of expression, imaginative speech brings to mind 
only the "imitation of the objects," giving them appetitive and other 
associations they do not have in reality. 
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These quotations suggest that the falsity of poetic discourse follows 
simply from its imaginative nature. As poetic representations exist only 
in imagination, we cannot consider them for the effective connections 
they might have with ordinary objects and events in reality. 


A THIRD CHARACTERISATION OF POETIC DISCOURSE 


Arguably if poetic discourse is imaginative, absolutely false, yet ap- 
preciable it can be so only because it is representational; and the last 
provides the third mode of characterising poetic discourse. To describe 
this discourse legitimately as bringing about something in another mind 
and as imaginative, we must show that the connections we make, the 
imaginative construction and construal that obtain, the appetition it 
generates, and its meaningfulness, are valid rather than simple 
psychological associations. And such discourse is valid, we may argue, 
because it is analogical: 


poetic discourse is the one which is neither demonstrative, nor 
argumentative, nor rhetorical, nor sophistic. And yet it belongs to a 
certain kind of syllogism or what follows the syllogism. By “follows” 
I mean deduction, image, intuition, or something similar with the 
same force as analogy. 


That is, poetic discourse uses representations or images in a deductive 
but analogical form — or in the form of an argument by transfer. In turn, 
this kind of argument depends on a syllogistic inference, with a hidden 
but necessary generalization. For al-Farabi, analogy and transfer are 
successful when they are syllogistic.” He now adds, first, that statements 
are usually established by analyzing their syllogistic form to show that they 
result from the following four premises and argument forms: 


(i) [The first] of them is the universal which it is stipulated to be a 
universal, (ii) [the second] of them is the universal which is sub- 
stituted for an intended particular, (iii) [the third] of them is the 
particular which is substituted for the intended universal, and (iv) 
[the fourth] of them is the example [i.e. a particular substituted for 
a particular].” 
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That is, a proof by transfer is a syllogistic process of reasoning in which 
we compare two universals and substitute them for each ather or compare 
a universal with a particular by substituting the universal for a particular, 
or compare a particular with a universal by substituting the particular for 
the universal, or compare and substitute a particular for another par- 
ticular. The transfer occurs when we compare the second element, be it 
universal or particular, with the first by substituting for it in the statement. 
Thus tigers have connotations which we subvert by relating them to paper 
tigers, substituting the insubstantiality of expressions painted on paper 
for the animal’s ferocity. 


The last of those four principles seems particularly suited to explain- 
ing the validity of poetic discourse. The success of poetry in finding and 
analogies is most effective when it inter-relates two particulars 
without implying that they are necessarily or always related. For example, 
a poetic statement that compares the seeds of a pomegranate with rubies 
may succeed in one instance, where their translucence is at issue, but fail 
where their hardness is compared. In other words, the use of examples is 
exemplary in that it embodies a particular instance which others may 
follow in constructing their own examples, but the instance does not 
generate other comparisons in other poems by a demonstrative necessity. 
A comparison between fruit and gems that succeeds in one poem does 
not suggest how we must construct all such comparisons. 


In any case, examples work by considering two objects that resemble 
each other in some respect, say because both possess a property P, from 
which we extrapolate that since they possess property P in common, both 
must also possess another property Q. 


As a second step in explaining the nature of examples, al-Farabi 
amplifies this minimal statement by providing a standard of relevance 
and, as a third step, by showing that we can reduce examples to a syllogism 
of the first form. We need the relevancy condition in order to distinguish 
a good from a bad example: not any initial resemblance between two 
objects will plausibly warrant our inferring a further resemblance. The 
translucence of flies’ wings is not crucial to comparing “As flies to wanton 
boys are we to the gods, they kill us for their sport." *Rather, for examples 
to succeed, we must identify the similarities which are relevant to infer- 
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ring an enlightening comparison, and therefore we need some criteria for 
relevance. 


We need yet more examples to succeed. Al-Farabi argues that to 
understand how examples work, we must also consider the “matter” of 
a proposition in the following way. Sometimes the “matter” 


is [merely] imagined in the mind as connected with the example, so 
that the judgement about the "thing" in respect to which the 
resemblance obtains is [accepted as] true, it [Le. the “matter” ] being 
[thus] connected with the example [in imagination]. If [the case] be 
of this sort, one does not in actuality attain a universal premise at 
all, but [rather] the premise for an inference by “example,” which is 
particular, except that the force of this premise is the force of a 
universal premise, so that it renders true, for this reason, a “transfer” 
to the “matter” which falls under the “thing” in respect to which its 
resemblance [to the example] obtains.” 


To begin with, we must note that in the passage al-Farabi distinguishes 
the syllogistic proof by example form the non-syllogisticpremise of a proof 
by example and attends principally to the latter. Further, by introducing 
the imagination at these points, al-Farabi adds to the criteria for success- 
ful examples. First, the middle or enabling premise may be universal but 
is only imagined — or may be “true only in imagination.” Second, the 
enabling premise may not be universal at all, yet it is imagined and we 
associate its elements so closely in the imagination that they carry as much 
force for subjects as universal premises do. That is, the imagination has 
a power to supply universals or a force of conviction that serves as a 
universal premise. In the second case, al-Farabi maintains, because of the 
nature of the imagination subjects acquiesce to its represented 
similarities and comparisons as completely as they do to universal 
premises. Thus, although the inferential structure based on an imagina- 
tive comparison or representation involves only a particular association, 
and does not strictly have a syllogistic form because it lacks a universal 
middle premise, nevertheless the inferential structure has the same force 
because its particular middle premise is acceptable. Thatis, according 
to al-Farabi, Aristotle 
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maintained that inference by “example” [proper], and transfer by a 
[universalized] “example” are two kinds [of inference] such as we 
have outlined. He said that the latter is strictly a syllogism, and that 
the former does not take place by a syllogism, but has the force of a 


syllogism." 


Given that imagination can provide a universal premise or a particular 
combinative representation, and given what we have seen of imagination, 
the imaginative associations at issue go to form premises in something 
like the following way. In the case of a universal premise completed in 
imagination, presumably the' faculty associates, say, books with repre- 
sentations signifying wisdom so that we accept a claim that all books 
contain wisdom. This association then serves as a "universal" premise in _ 
the universalized argument by example. Similarly, ^proper" examples, 
where we directly substitute particular for particular without benefit of a 
universal premise, the imagination constructs representations, associat- 
ing two particulars so effectively that we accept that construction, treating 
it as an unquestionable unity, which generates a strong motivation, and 
therefore accept that the resulting inference has the power to secure our 
acquiescence as if it were a legitimate and warranted syllogism. In both 
cases, because we concede the initial conceptualisation or its repre- 
sentation, we also accept the result as if it were a syllogism. In the second 
case, the only real warrant is our ready acceptance of the imaginative 
construct. 


From thig understanding of proofs by example and their basis in the 
first figure syllogism it seems to follow that poetry is syllogistic by ex- 
ample. Poetic discourse consists of similes and comparisons, whose 
rationality and sense we analyze by showing that they are the conclusions 
of a kind of syllogism of argument by example that has an imaginative 
universal or particular as its main premise and the first figure syllogism 
as its ultimate form. Morcover, imagination constructs the associated 
representations which are present in examples. Therefore, first, the 
resulting statement can never be actual but must be only potential; and, 
second, because it is only an association of particulars, it cannot be strictly 
deductive and based on universal premises but must succeed only on the 
basis of representations. Yet third because the subject must understand 
the associations acquiesce to their meanings, the statement is categorical 
and its inferential structure “has the force of a syllogism.” 
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Thus, we may legitimate poetic discourse as rationally acceptable, 
even if it is not true, because we can analyze it to display a first form 
syllogism or a quasi-syllogistic form lying at its basis. We can compare “A 
with B and B with C because there is a close, proper and known 
resemblance between A and B and the same between B and C.” We do 
not have to construe the relations as universal premises [saying that all 
As are Bs or all Bs are Cs] in order to accept them. The poet may then 
essay a further comparison, by “arrangfing] the speech about this com- 
parison in such a manner as to impress upon the mind of the listener and 
reciters the resemblance between A and C, although in principle it is a 
remote one." The association of A and C proposed by the poets in their 
similes, comparisons, or poetic discourse, are ones we can warrant by 
analyzing them into their component parts — A and B, B and C — and 
showing how they follow the structure or have the force of a syllogistic 
proof by example from accepted premises. This analysis shows whether 
instances of discourse are successfully poetic or not; and al-Farabi also 
suggests that we assess poet's by their insight in making optimally remote 
but maximally convincing comparisons in their discourse. He argues that 


the degree of excellence in similes may also vary. lhis may be either 
because of the subject matter itself and because the comparison is 
close and suitable, or because of the poet's great skill in the art, to 
the point that he is able to present two greatly different objects as 
though they resembled each other, through the addition of some 
elements as are known to poets... A great ability in this art is 
required to create such impressions." 


THE ROLE OF POETRY 


In the "Introductory Risalah on Logic" al-Farabi gives poetry a special 
status. He explains that 


The relation of the art of poetry to the other syllogistic arts is as the 
relation of sculpture to the other practical arts, and as the relation 
of chess playing to the skillful conduct of armies. Similarly those who 
represent with their bodies, limbs, and voices represent many things 
in what they do. What the poet suggests in things by his words is like 
what the sculptor of a man suggests in the man and he who repre- 
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sents the other animals of the animals he represents, and like what 
the chess player suggests of military actions. 


The quotation concerns the art of poetry rather than the nature of 
poetic discourse, though the former is made possible because of the 
nature of poetic discourse, its scope, and the form of its validity. 


In comparing the art of poetry with other arts, al-Farübi proposed that 
poetry is like chess playing is to the conduct of armies or sculpture is to 
thé other practical arts. If we take medicine as an example of a practical 
art, whose purpose is to heal, then sculpture shares with medicine a 
knowledge of musculature, physiognomy, and perhaps a diagnostic skill. 
We use the latter to identify an illness by examining a patient’s colouring, 
stance, and other outer physical characteristics, all of which we can teach 
among the diagnostic skills of physicians. This knowledge may also have 
another use. A sculptor may produce a piece of marble that not only looks 
like his subject physical feature for physical feature but also uses those 
physical features to give insight into the subject’s character. An angle 
given to the head, a stance for the body, a balance between limbs, and so 
on, can depict a particular psychological character. 


In much the same way, we can describe the relation of chess playing 
to the skillful conduct of armies by comparing the use of units of given 
power and mobility, deployed according to chosen strategies to gain ends 
similar to but far from identical with real-life battles and manoeuvres. In 
both sculpture and chess, particular features, thought central to an ac- 
tivity, are made available within certain constraints; or again “those who 
represent with their bodies, limbs and voices represent many things in 
what they do.” ? 


That display an operation of rules, al-Farabi goes on to suggest, is the 
business of poetry: 
/ 


What the poet suggests in things by his words is like what the 
sculpture of a man suggests in the man and he who represents the 
other animals of the animals which he represents, and like what the 
chess player suggests of military actions. 
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Accordingly, whereas the diverse arts deploy the scope and validity 
appropriate to their syllogistic, poetry displays the rules at work in all those 
arts by embodying them in something else so that their operation is clear 
though their real consequences do not follow. 


Thus, as poetry is only imitative of reasoning in this regard — in one 
sense it only represents those-operations — it consists in a particular 
manner of reasoning. By explaining that poetic discourse is imaginative, 
al-Farabi implies that poetry either lacks concern with truth or is false. 
Poetic discourse consists in statements which are meaningful and which, 
while neither true nor false, at best show the connections it seeks to make. 
By identifying the relation of poetic to other syllogistic arts, al-Fárübi 
describes some of its features. These are fairly complicated because, on 
the basis of its ability to reproduce significant thought in art, al-Farabi 
ascribes to poets and their audience an ability to become familiar with 
the nature of reason by displaying its various operations and rules in 
poetry. It succeeds not by generating conviction about a state of affairs 
but by enabling other subjects to act and engage in particular responses 
to works in which various modes of reasoning are displayed. 


Al-Farabi explains this self-reflective power of poetry further in other 
contexts, where he shows that poetry improves the rational faculty, breaks 
the hold of viciousness, and tempers our evil tendencies. In The 
Philosophy of Aristotle he proposes that the imaginative nature of poetic 
discourses allows us to consider representations or imitations for them- 
selves; they are not considered for any cognitive purpose or for any other 


knowledge we might obtain by placing events in the formal, final, and. 
other causes. 


Our very ability to apprehend, the very use of our faculties, is at issue 
here, not the truths about nature or history we may comprehend; and we 
must understand poetry as the “object” apprehended for this self-reflec- 
tive component. To treat the objects for themselves is to consider them 
for what they reveal about the subject and its apprehension rather than 
to suppose we are interested in the truth about objects in the world. Of 
course “men may use [poems, histories, etc. but] it is only accidentally 
that he who intends pleasure uses them for the sake of any these four" 
pursuits of practical knowledge.” 
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Accordingly, poetry has the power to “improve the rational faculty" 
and to "correct the accidents of the soul” relating to both its weaknesses 
and its strengths. 3 For the self-reflectiveness of poetry and the 
pleasurable fit between objects and subject both go to correct the soul 
where it is tempted away from strength in responding to perfection in 
objects or tempted toward weakness by responding with less than its due 
perfection to the object. * 


But its power does not lie only in presenting us with ideologically 
sound representations of evil and good, instructing us through the actions 
of our heroes into how we should act. Poetry is not merely a set of parables 
expressed in fictional form and using poetic devices. Rather, poetry is 
self-reflective because it shows us how we operate generally, and poets 
succeed not just when they promote good through the content of poetry 
but when the exercise of their poetic art addresses and examines the very 
mechanisms by which we apprehend objects and events at all. The poems 
we construct display our familiarity and ability to deal with the operations 
of mind that make us what we are. For example, in securing conviction 
for the images we proffer, it is of little use to produce images sanctified 
by moral or political considerations if their production depends on the 
most crude techniques. These will have a minor impact because they fail 
to consider and display the fullest familiarity with the operation of our 
reason itself, for a crude technique will-only have an effect on a crude 
audience. By contrast, a sophisticated understanding of the mind's opera- 
tion, displayed in a sophisticated use of images, poetic devices, and poetic 
discourses, will be the more powerful and effective in bringing ratiocina- 
tive if pre-reflective subjects to respond to works. And in the subject's 
own more sophisticated understanding of complex works we will see a 
deeper development of rational faculties and their capacity for moderate 
values. Of course poetry will not be effective in the way that demonstra- 
tion or rhetoric might be, but it can be distinctively powerful. 


PROBLEMS WITH AL-FARABI'S ACCOUNT 


Al-Farabi’s theory is the first mature work about the logical basis of 
poetry. But for all its originality,-it faces a number of problems. First, his 
talk of syllogisms, while insightful, has a limited usefulness because he 
has not clearly justified.the syllogistic form of this kind of imaginative 
statement. The problem is that he does not clearly distinguish psychology 
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from epistemology in the case of poetic comparisons and so cannot claim 
to have escaped sheer subjectivity or shown that poetic discourse is valid 
rather than arbitrary. This problem occurs when we try to explain how 
comparisons work: 1f subjects must first compare A with B and B with C 
because there “is a close, proper, and known resemblance between A and 
B and the same between B and C," and second must recognise the 
resemblance between A and C, then the success of poetic discourse 
depends on securing and being able to expect assent to the comparison. If 
acquiescence is only psychological, and by nature varies from subject to 
subject, then we cannot expect agreement and will get it'only in those 
contingent cases where the subjects' psychology coincides — and this 
chance agreement does not warrant the claim that poetic discourse is 
valid. This may be explained further as follows. 


We tried to explain acquiescence to poetry by reference to argument 
by example, suggesting that poetry contains comparisons we can under- 
stand and accept because the elements in comparison are examples 
whose similarity we can see. But that claim is not obviously defensible. 
Arguments by example can be made by using examples proper or by using 
“universalized examples.” The first substitutes a particular for another 
particular. In an example we may accept, first, that a given object is 
translucent pink, and note, second, that it is precious; third, the seeds of 
a pomegranate are translucent pink and, on the basis of these com- 
parisons, fourth, thinking of the seeds of the pomegranate as we would 
the original object, we conclude that the seeds are like the object in being 
precious. We can set out this argument formally as: This A is T; This A is 
C; This B is a T; and therefore This B is a C.” As it is an example proper, 
the elements in comparison neither support nor depend on generalisa- 
tions. We do not have to think that every translucent pink object is 
precious for the argument to work, nor is it necessary that every 
pomegranate have such seeds. Even though it may happen that every ruby 
is precious and translucent pink, and that the given object is a ruby, the 
argument by example does not depe..d on these generalisations. And just 
because the argument only works in the particular instance, if it works at 
all, we cannot extrapolate this argument to apply to other cases and 
instances. In another case, where the hardness of the given object is 
crucial to the argument by example, a comparison with pomegranate 
seeds may be inappropriate because the latter are not hard. As the second 
and third premises now concern hardness rather than translucence, not 
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only do we expect that things other than seeds will fit the argument, but 
they will yield other conclusions. In effect, arguments by example are 
particular. 


However, if these arguments are particular, then we can neither 
derive techniques from an example to explain and justify other examples, 
nor can apply derivative techniques to explain our particular example. 
The success or failure of the example rests in the example alone. We may 
try to explain the first premise, that the object is precious, by pointing out 
that it is a ruby, and try to explain the second premise by comparing the 
colour of ruby to attar, and so on, but such comparisons cannot make the 
argument, and even if they succeed in themselves, will fail to explain 
arguments by example. That is, we can try to explain that the object is 
precious by comparing it with other precious objects, but the oniy instan- 
ces in which the value of objects will prove the value of the particular is 
where we depend on some generalisation such as "All rubies are pre- 
cious" or "Everyone must find rubies precious." Here, from the first 
generalisation we could infer that since "this object is a ruby," "it is 
precious," and we could get a subject to concede that the first premise of 
the argument by example is acceptable because it follows from the given 
generalisation. But in the context of poetic discourse, the generalisation 
need provide nothing by way of justification for the first premise. This is 
because that premise can be true even if the generalisation does not hold. 
Instead, the object may be precious for being well cut, or cool to touch, 
or shiny or any number of other reasons rather than for being a ruby. In 
other words, the first premise is not capable of being justified by some 
supporting argument that depends on some other generalisation. Indeed, 
ifitwere the argument would cease to be an argument by example proper 
because its first pretnise would no longer be expressible as particular. 
That is, if we could justify the validity of the premise by deriving it from 
some other generalisation, then we would not have any problem explain- 
ing why the first premise worked, but then the whole argument would not 
work as an argument by example proper because it would be another kind 
of syllogism.” In an argument by example proper, the premises are 
expressed as particulars — “This object is precious,” “It is translucent 
pink" — because we eschew attempts to find generalisations to defend 
them for that is inappropriate to arguments by example proper. 
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If we cannot prove premises, then we cannot rely on them either. That 
is, if poetic discourse is constituted by arguments by example proper, and 
if the premises of these arguments cannot be justified in the standard way 
by deriving them from other generalisations or categories, then all we can 
do is simply accept or reject premises, where the basis for this acceptance 
or rejection remains obscure. But if the poetic syllogism is arbitrary in 
this way, then poetic discourse will be arbitrary so far as it depends on 
this syllogistic form of argument by example proper, and so will not have 
legitimacy. If one subject is unable to find an object precious because it 
is cool to the touch, then he will not find the resulting conclusions 
effective, and poetic discourse will become variable and dependent on 
particular subjects. But as validity implies an expectation we can have of 
how any subject must respond, if the effectiveness of poetic discourse 
varies with the responding subject, then the discourse must be less than 
valid. At best, then, we may suppose, poetic comparisons are not syllogis- 
tic and the success of a poetic comparison depends on our individual 
psychology because that determines whether we accept the “premises” 
of a comparison and, in turn, determines responses to a poem. 


Of course, we can articulate the associations in question so that they 
resemble the first figure syllogistic form, but where the latter embody 
obvious and valid relations, arguments by example proper and by univer- 
salized example only embody imaginative associations.By nature these 
vary from subject to subject, some of whom may feel an appetition 
relating two elements while others may not. They are at best matters of 
psychology, with all the connotations of arbitrariness which that bears. In 
other words, the syllogistic form of poetic discourse is at best a misnomer 
for imaginative associations which are psychological and variable. If 
subjects make the same associations, that is only a coincidence. Poetic 
discourses cannot be valid over all subjects, and our acquiescence is best 
explained as a matter of psychology only. 


Another problem afflicting al-Farabi’s account of poetic discourse is 
that he does not clearly explain the relation between acquiescence and 
pleasure in apprehension. Our assent to comparisons and similes con- 
stitutes poetic discourse, and al-Farabi was seen to argue that beauty, 
ugliness, and loftiness were all appropriate to those comparisons. Al- 
though he does not link these responses with pleasure, at first it seems 
we can identify them by saying that beauty etc. are appropriate responses 
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to imaginative poetic statements and have a basis in pleasure. Yet it is 
difficult to see why our diverse responses should all be reducible to or 
share a basis in pleasure. Al-Farabi stresses our reactions, articulating 
assent in terms of beauty, ugliness, loftiness, and baseness; all of these 
connote the emotive and moralistic qualities we discern in the repre- 
sentation of objects, where these generate appetitive movement towards 
or away from objects. Pleasure seems unnecessary to this account, even 
though we may perhaps describe our assent as to a "circumstance or 
characteristic ... of the object ... such as beauty, ugliness ,loftiness, base- 
ness, or other similar to these." ” He has not argued that "pleasure" is 
similar to these; and as pleasure is not one of the qualities, discernible in 
objects, that through associations yields appetitive actions, we need some 
detailed explanation of the interconnection between pleasure and, say, a 
"circumstance or characteristic ... such as baseness,” showing how these 
qualitatively different kinds of experience are linked, before we can 
reduce baseness, loftiness, beauty, and ugliness to pleasure. 


Another problem with linking the two is this: pleasure is not among 
the mechanisms or generating imaginative assent. The latter constitute 
poetic discourse. Pleasure becomes an issue when we consider the art of 
poetry and its role in producing and maintaining a self-reflective domain. 
It marks the fit between the order of an object of imagination and our use 
of faculties in apprehension. It seems to follow on from our use of 
faculties in giving assent rather than being a part of that assent. 


Nor can we see easily where pleasure might fit in the imaginative 
assent due to poetic discourse. We might argue that tbe first claim, that 
pleasure seems unnecessary to our imaginative assent to the beauty, 
loftiness, ugliness, or baseness of an object, conflates poetic discourse 
with other kinds of imaginative statements. In that passage in the 
Catalogue of the Sciences, the argument might go, al-Farábi is defending 
imaginative statements generally by saying that they involve assent to “a 
circumstance ... such as beauty, ugliness" etc. Given that he also associates 
pleasure with our response to scenery, sculpture, etc, which are all 
beautiful in some way, arguably he can distinguish aesthetically valuable 
or beautiful poetic discourses from other imaginative statements by 
saying that poetic statements are the ones which generate assent by giving 
rise to pleasure through their constitution of elements because the order 
of the elements suits our capacity for apprehension. That is, like other 
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imaginative statements, poetic discourse consists of elements which bring 
about assent, but they differ from others in that the constitution of 
elements suits and stimulates the apprehensive capacities for themselves 
rather than for the particular objects of apprehension, and so assent is 
pleasurable. Where assent is pleasurable, we think the object beautiful. 
Further, where assent is displeasurable, the object is ugly, and where 
assent to the object is to its loftiness or baseness, the object is sublime or 
ridiculous. In any case, by this account pleasure is an intrinsic part of 
poetic discourse, and not simply something added separately when we 
consider the role of poetic discourse. 


The main problem with this theory is that al-Farabi does not subscribe 
to it. He says clearly that poetic discourses concern beauty, ugliness, 
loftiness, or baseness or any other similar to these rather than maintain- 
ing that imaginative statements generally involve these considerations. 
And from what we have seen, he does not argue to relate the two parts 
of his thinking about the validity of poetic discourse and the role of 
aesthetic value. Nevertheless, it is useful to put forward the kind of 
resolution we set out in the last paragraph, for it reflects the line Ibn Sina 
takes. By distinguishing imagination from wahm and phantasia, the latter 
liberates the faculty from appetition. This means that he cannot give 
imagination or imaginative statements the force al-Farabi gives them 
through appetition but has to find them some other validity. And Ibn Sina 
finds that validity through the pleasure subjects feel in grasping the 
meanings of imaginative statements. 


In effect Ibn Sina uses and develops the Aristotelian conception of 
poetics and poetic validity. But the building blocks of his theory first 
appear in the theory al-Farabi enunciated. Even if the latter did not 
succeed in expounding them fully and coherently, almost all the parts of 
a more successful theory are present, and Ibn Sind finds a place for these 
parts in constructing his own theory of the validity and social purpose of 
poetry. For example, he distinguishes linguistic from logical validity. 
Linguistic rules are the province of the grammarian while, by contrast, 
logic deals with sense and semantics and considers what it is for poetry to 
be imaginative speech. The utterances composed in poetry are rhythmic, 
commensurate, and rhymed; but *measure is the concern of the 
musicologist, ... and the prosodist ... [while] ... the rhymist considers 
thyme.” “ Only the logician explains how imaginative speech in poetry 
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generates assent in the soul, and so logic alone guarantees the meaning- 
fulness of poetic speech. 


The soul's assent to imaginative speech, even in the absence of 
veridical conviction, points to the existence of an underlying conception 
of poetic validity. Al-Farabi maintained that poetry is constituted by 
“totally and absolutely false" representational discourse.” Ibn Sina is 
more circumspect, insisting that we should not “pay attention to what has 
been said, namely that the demonstrative syllogisms are necessary, that 
the dialectical ones are possible in most cases, that the rhetorical ones 
are possible in equal cases, that they involve neither inclination nor rarity, 
and that poetic ones are false and impossible. This is not the [proper] 
consideration; nor did [Aristotle] indicate it.” * Instead, Ibn Sina uses 
the comparison between different kinds of syllogism to identify a non- 
veridical and imaginative poetic syllogism and a commensurate poetic 
validity. 


The last proposal signals another difference. Al-Farabi emphasised 
that “poetic syllogizing” and a contrasting naive construction of images 
were part of the work of constructing poetry. While some people might 
produce exciting and superior poetic concepts through some natural 
disposition, they 


employ this gift without even being acquainted with the art of poetry 
as it should be... [because]... they lack a perfect deliberation and 
careful consideration in the art, and whoever [of these natural poets] 
says he is syllogizing poetically does so only because of the activity 
he displays as a poet. 


Syllogizing, then, described one deliberative process by which poetry was 
constructed. But as poetry can also result from exercising a natural gift, 
presumably the value of poetry is not determined by this ‘syllogizing’ 
alone, and must rest on some other factors than the syllogizing or disposi- 
tional process by which they were produced. However, as we saw, al- 
Farabi’s account of the poetic syllogism as argument by example is 
unsuccessful. 


Ibn Sina will take these elements seriously, freeing them of 
psychological associations to argue that all poetry is constituted by ex- 
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plicit or implicit syllogisms, which justify the validity of poems. In other 
words, Ibn Sina argues that our understanding of poems carries other and 
more authority than a mere expression of personal preferences because 
its logical form is syllogistic. Therefore poetry can claim an objectivity or 
compulsion similar to demonstrative syllogisms. This does not preclude 
all other senses of “poetic syllogizing" for Ibn Sina, and he uses the term 
to explain our construction of poetry with particular themes; neverthe- 
less, he does also provide a detailed theory justifying the syllogistic 
validity of poetry. 


Here, although al-Farabi does not successfully relate the logical form 
of poetic discourse and its political and social role, still he brings poetics 
to a previously unclaimed level of philosophical maturity. He sets out the 
issues — of validity, pleasure, response, and social action — showing the 
wide range of issues involved in poetics. This set of problems was to 
engage ] Ibn Sina and, through him, would influence European aes- 
thetics.” 


NOTES 


* A version of this paper was presented to the AFEMAM/BRISMES mecting in 
Paris in July 1990. I am grateful to Dr. C. Tripp for inviting me in that Conference. 


(1) Arabic Poetics in the Golden Age, by Vincente Cantarino (Leiden, 1975), Canons 
of Poetry, 116. Hereafter abbreviated as Canons. I have substituted “generating 
imaginative assent” for “creating an illusion” in Cantarino’s translation because 
the latter seems to emphasise a concern with truth and the veridical aspects of 
imitation rather than the play of imagination that is central to this branch of Arabic 
poetics. (See also Heinrichs, “Poetik Antike and Phantasia.”) L M. Dahiyat 
provides a translation similar to mine in his edition and translation of Avicenna’s 


Commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle. 
(2 Canons, 112. 
(3) Canons, 112. 
(4) Canons, 116. 


(5) Catalogue, in Cantrino, Arabic Poetics in the Golden Age, 118. 


(6) “Poetic discourses. influence our imagination, even though we know the object 
not to be thus, in the same way as when we are certain that the object is as the 
discourse has shown it to be to us. And quite often man’s actions follow what he 
imagines more than what he knows or believes. Indeed, his opinion or knowledge 
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(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


is frequently contrary to what he imagines, and yet his action in the matter goes in 
accordance with his imagination, not with his belicf or even his knowledge, as 
happens to us when wo contemplate mimetic representations of things or things 
similar to others.” Canons, 116. 

of imaginative poetic composition and contends that they have an hierarchy which 
follows from the moral purpose they serve. 

Canons, 115. 

Canons, 115. 

We shall return to this issue later, once we sec where it is supposed to lead. 
Canons, 115. 

This holds even if they do not entirely remove doubts about whether poctic 
discourse is syllogistic at all. 

The chronology of his attempts is not vital to explaining them. 

Risalah, 231. 

Canons, 111. 

Canons, 111. 

Canons, 110, italics added. This classification and another we shall discuss below 
owe a great deal to the tradition of classification found in various texts on logic. 
Of the discussion on tho Alexanderine tradition of Ammonious and the 
Anonymous Logic in Ebbesen, S., Commentaries and Commentators on Aristotte’s 
Sophistic Elenchi: 4 Study of Post-Aristotellan Ancient and Medieval Writings on 
Fallactes, Volumes 1-3 (Leiden, 1981). 

Al-Fár&bt's Commentary on De Interpretione, 157. 

Risàlah, 231. 

Canons, 111. 

We obtain their universal premises by "raising" or "finding" and used in analysis 
or synthesis. 

Al Farabi’s Short Commentary on Aristotie’s Prior Analytics, 112. 

William Shakespeare, King Lear, Act IV, Scene 1. 

Al-Far&bi's Short Commentary on Aristotle's Prior Analytics, 127. 

Al-Fardbl’s Short Commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analysis, 129. 

Canons, 115, translations slightly amended. 
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(27) 


(31) 


Canons, 115. Al-Farabi's claim echoes first Aristotle’s description of quick witted- 
ness as “hitting the middle term immediately” (Posterior Analytics, 89034) and 
second Aristotle's suggestion that “the ability to discover comparisons [which are 
comparable to syllogisms with a middle term] is a sign of euphuda [genius], since a 
good metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilars.” 
(Poetics, 14592). 

Risalah, 231. 

Risálah, 231. 

Ibid. 

Sec the quotation from Fusii! al-Madan! disserted at the beginning of this chapter. 
The Philosophy of Aristotle, 73-4. B 

Fugül al-Mandani, 49-50. 

ALFarabl's Short Commentary on Aristotie’s Prior Analytics, 112-30. 

The formalization is suggested by the translator see fn. 53, p 128. By this schema, 
“This A is a T is” "This object is translucent pink" ;. "This A is C" is “This object 
is precious”; "This B is T" is “The seeds of this pomegranate arc translucent pink"; 
and the conclusion "This B is a C" is "The sceds of this pomegranate are precious.” 
Similarly, if wo suppose that everyone must find rubies precious, we may prove 
that the particular object must be valuable; but that only pushes the argument 
further back, in that we must explain what justifies the generalisation, and still docs 
not support the first premise as the particular claim in an argument by example. 
Catalogue, in Cantrino, Arabic Poetics in the Golden Age, 116. 

1, Introductory, I, 61, Ibn Sina, Commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle. 

Canons, 111. 

Ibn Sina, Remarks and Admonitions, Logic, 149. 

Canons, 111. 

Canons, 111. 


Sec David Summers, The Judgement of Sense, for a fuller account of the relations 
betwoen al-Farabt and European thinkers. 


CAN SUFI TEXTS BE TRANSLATED? CAN THEY BE 
TRANSLATED FROM INDO-PERSIAN TO AMERICAN 
ENGLISH? 


BRUCE B. LAWRENCE 


TRANSLATION is either an outrageous act of extraordinary hubris, or an 
everyday transaction indispensable to human existence. According to 
linguistic theorists, it is both, though the quotidian quality of translation 
is more often stressed. The literary critic George Steiner once declared 
that “(all) human communication, inside or between languages, equals 
translation ."! Yet speech and writing are not equivalent means of com- 
munication. While speech implies the preunderstanding of thought, writ- 
ing requires the further refinement of speech into units of commonly held 
discourse. Translation, even literary translation, resembles speech more 
than writing : it offers metaphors of what we do every day, consciously 
but also unconsciously, in the privacy of our homes as well as in the full 
gaze of public attention. 


Translation requires resources, and the resource requirements vary 
from context to context. As difficult as it may be to forge and maintain a 
viable idiom within a single cultural field mapped by different languages, 
it is still more difficult to translate unrelated languages from disparate 
cultures, e.g., Chinese to German, Arabic to French or Urdu to English? 
The most difficult choze of all, however, is to bridge, or try to bridge, 
disparate cultural traditions through a written translation that moves 
from one hybrid language to another. 


Let me explain what I mean by hybrid language. Americans speak a 
hybrid language. Though labelled English, it is actually American 
English, not only because Americans have a different vocabulary, but also 
because there is a different tonality to language on the western than the 
eastern side of the Atlantic Ocean. American English is derived from 
Britain but it is not areplica of the original. Nor is the language with which 
I work much of my professional life related, except as a simulacrum, to 
what Middle Easterners call Persian. There is a common body of litera- 
ture, a parallel grammar, overlapping vocabulary, but a different pronun- 
ciation as also a divergent sensibility between Persian and Indo-Persian. 
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The latter developed on the Indian subcontinent, from tbe 13th to the 
19th century. Both Amir Khusraw and Abdul Qadir Bedil were Indo-Per- 
sian poets, and yet they differed as much from one another as did Anne. 
Bradstreet, a 17th-century American poetess, from Adrienne Rich, a 
contemporary lyricist. The differences may seem slight to outsiders, i.e., 
to those who are unfamiliar with either American or Indo-Persian poetry 
but for those who rhyme words or else listen to others who do, the 
differences are at once apparent and striking. 


How then can one bridge the linguistic space between Indo-Persian 
and American English? or once straddling that space, how can one then 
try to bridge the still wider distance between the two cultures within which 
Indo-Persian and American English serve as vehicles of communication? 
Indo-Persian stands at an ambivalent mid-point in Islamic civilization. 
Beyond the classical but prior to the modern, it is middle or medieval but 
without a stable point of origin or canonical authority. It becomes an 
evolved linguistic / literary convention. It embodies Islamic loyalty, it 
projects Islamic piety but it also reflects an India-specific notion of fluid 
boundaries, the metaphysical correlate to a society at once highly struc- 
tured on class lines yet tolerant of spiritual athleticism, the attainment of 
spiritual boons by the common as well as the elite. Indo-Persian literature 
could and did pose a challenge to all Muslims, from those in power to 
those with no power. 


Late 20th-century America, on the other hand, is characterized by a 
diversity that admits of enormous class fluidity but very little spiritual 
innovation or adventuresome-ness. Those who stand out as spiritual are 
frequently alien outcasts, such as the Reverend Jim Jones of Jonestown 
fame, or the flamboyantly disingenuous, such as Jim Bakker, founder of 
Heritage USA and the PTL (Praise the Lord) Club but now a convicted 
embezzler. In the United States true spirituality never challenges the 
incumbents of either the Republican or Democratic Party, despite the 
furore about the Moral Majority a decade ago and the fuss about the 
Robertson Presidential campaign in 1988. Late 20th-century America is 
securely, almost smugly secular, and if amy spiritual contestant does 
emerge to the front ranks, that individual will not survive the scorching 
review of the national press, operating not merely as a torchlight for 
freedom but also in defence of its own thoroughly commercial and 
complexly pluralist interests. - 
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From a Persian that is not quite Persian to,an English that is less than 
its mother tongue, from a controlling religious culture to a culture beyond 
the control of religion, how does one translate? And if that task is not 
sufficiently daunting, how does one add a further variable, the variable 
of translating from poetry to poetry rather than from prose to prose? 


Professor Hamid Algar, in rendering the 13th-century Sufi manual 
Mirsad al-"Ibad (min al-Mabda’ ila'l Ma‘ad) into English, called attention 
to the obstacles he faced. The stylistic qualities of the original, he noted, 
"addressed themselves to an esthetic and spiritual sensibility different 
from that of the modern world." Through his own translation Professor 
Algar offered his reader(s) an invitation to transpose oneself to the realm 
of an archaic sensibility. He strived to become "not merely the translator 
of Daya (i.e., Najm al-Din Razi Daya, author of Mirsad al-‘Ibad) into 
English but also, in some measure, his interpreter to a new audience.” 


Refreshing as is Algar’s candour about the difficulties of translating 
middle Persian into modern English, even he refrains from trying to 
provide more than a workmanlike rendition of Daya’s frequent verses 
into English equivalents. When an expert of Algar's stature hesitates to 
render poetry into poetry, all should pause. It may be an impossible 
undertaking. 


Warned but still hopeful, I have taken up this challenge. Before 
sharing with you some of my own efforts at rendering Indo-Persian verse 
into American English, let me background my labour. Almost ten years 
ago, at the request of the editor for a series called Classics of Western 
Spirituality? I began translating the foremost Indo-Persian malfuzat, 
Fawa'id al-Fu’ad (hereafter abbreviated as FF). FF is the recording of 
conversations with Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’ (d.725 / 1325), made by 
his poet-disciple, Amir Hasan Sijzi. Five years later, thanks in part to a 
sabbatical in India, where I was able to enjoy the company and partake 
of the wisdom of Syed Vahiduddin, I had nearly completed the prose 
portions of FE. All that remained was some poetry. Since a contemporary 
Indian Muslim scholar, Ziya ul-Hasan Farugi, had earlier begun an 
English translation,’ I felt confident that I could benefit from his rendi- 
tions in shaping my own. 
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My confidence was shaken, however, when I chanced upon a wide 
ranging paper by the Chinese American linguist Eugene Eoyang. In his 
paper Professor Eoyang delineates three levels of translation: surrogate, 
contingent and co-eval.' At the first level the work of translation stands 
as its own literary achievement, with no appreciable reference to any 
other work. It presupposes monolingual readers, readers knowing only 
the language into which the translation is being made. The translation 
becomes a replacement of surrogate for the original. By contrast, the 
second or contingent level of translation always privileges the original, 
appealing to a potentially bilingual audience. It is effective ifit makes the 
translated text accessible to a student of that text. Finally there is the 
co-eval translation. To quote Professor Eoyang, "If a translation is to be 
considered a correlate to the original, to co-exist with it, neither as its 
replacement for those who do not read the original, nor as an aid for those 
who wish to approach the original, but as a possible rival (and in the event 
of the disappearance of the original, its replacement), then its audience 
is equivalently bilingual, its readers a more cosmopolitan polyglot 
tribunal. We may call these co-eval translations.” 


There are problems, of course, associated with each level of transla- 
tion. The surrogate invites pseudo configurations of the original; often 
they stress what is romantic or exotic. The effect is to encourage what the 
French call distanciation, a term given a certain currency in American 
English by the philosopher Paul Ricoeur.’ The alienness or otherness of 
the original is glaringly maintained, even accentuated. The contingent, 
on the other hand, appeals to two, widely variant groups — beginning 
language students and natives who want to see what foreigners make of 
their legacy. Neither group is very large, and their literary tastes are 
minimal Moreover, contingent translations offer the illusion of com- 
patibility without suggesting any way of communicating what has been 
heard or understood to monolingual others. Only co-eval translations 
have the potential to succeed as cross-cultural windows, opening out 
simultaneously in two directions. Superseding contingent translations, 
they can also supplant the need for surrogate translations, for among the 
three levels they alone would attain a literary fidelity engaging both 
groups of native speakers. 


As attractive as the ideal of co-eval translation appears to be, it would 
seem to be unattainable in the case of poetry. Not only are there semantic 
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For what's that beauty of yours but your drunkenness? 
And what's that wild rue but your very existence?! d 


Even when one opts to make a surrogate rendition of these verses, as 
does Professor Faruqi (F), they retain the aspects of a defiantly difficult 
poem, one that requires, before all else, a cultural understanding of wild 
rue. The seeds of wild rue, when burned, were thought to ward off the 
evil eye. Without such a prophylactic, it was thought, the evil eye would 
afflict those endowed with the marks of beauty. But who is the agent at 
once beautiful and burning seeds to protect his beauty? Professor Faruqui 
opts for a human beauty," Professor Shackle the transcendent Beauty. In 
the first two stanzas, the loveliness alluded to may be divine. But men, 
especially saintly men, can mirror the divine, and even reflect His beauty. 
In such instances, for the individual’s protection, seeds of sipand must be 
cast on fire. But the divine beauty, having been displayed, may resist, or 
become immune to, prophylaxis. It can cause loss of control. It can cause 
the saint to become so out of control that he appears to be drunk. To ward 
off ill effects of such loss of control, not just wild rue, but the person who 
displays divine beauty, must himself burn, i.e., he must be physically 
destroyed or expire. 


Perhaps one should not even venture the co-eval rendition of such an 
intricate poem, yet so crucial is it to Shaykh Nizam al-Din’s message in 
this FF narrative that to miss it is to miss the major point he is trying to 
communicate. For Shaykh Nizam al-Din this verse refers not to any saint 
but to the saint who cannot refrain from displaying God’s beauty. He 
divulges the image of the Artist in his soul by performing miracles. The 
miracles succeed. Others benefit. They are duly impressed with the saint’s 
sanctity. But despite his sanctity, the saint is doomed to death: like the 
wild-rue thrown on fire, he sacrifices his physical body to produce a 
salutary smoke, for his burning then becomes a warning to later saints, 
saints who, like him might be tempted to display their own divinely given 
beauty. 


The true sense of this poem can only be communicated, or at least 
hinted at, by restoring it to its original context. Here is the full passage of 
FF within which it occurs. It constitutes the epitome of an entire assembly, 
the assembly recorded in Book One as Assembly 29, which took place on 
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Monday the 20th of Shawwal, AH. 708 (11 April, A.D. 1309). It reads as 
follows: 


I obtained the benefit of kissing the master’s feet. He started to tell 
a story about Shaykh "Uthman Khairabadi — may God have mercy 
upon him. From his blessed lips came the pronouncement: “Shaykh 
"Uthman was a very saintly person. He also wrote a commentary on 
the Quran.” He then went on to note that the Shaykh resided in 
Ghaznin, where he used to prepare a vegetable stew of turnips, beets 
and such things: after putting all the ingredients in a pot, he would 
boil them. The resulting stew was very tasty. 


Afterwards, in explaining divine favour, the master recited the 
following verse : 


God upon the shepherd puts a prophet’s crown. 
How else could shepherds as prophets gain renown? 


He was referring here to the Prophet Moses — peace be upon him 
— and his relationship with Khizr. And then he began to expound 
upon the spiritual states of Shaykh "Uthmàn. “If someone came and 
gave him a counterfeit diram in order to buy some of his stew he 
would take it: even though he knew it to be counterfeit, he would 
say nothing to the buyer. And if someone gave him a diram which 
was good currency, he would also take it and give the person stew. 
Hence people assumed that Shaykh ‘Uthman did not know the 
difference between counterfeit and good money. Many used to 
come and give him false currency. He would accept it as good money 
and give them food. At the time of his death, Shaykh ‘Uthman 
looked skyward and prayed: “O God, you know better than anyone 
that people gave me false currency and I accepted it as good. I have 
not taken offence at what they did. If there has come to you from me 
false devotion, then in Your mercy please do not take offence at 
what I have done.” 


The master told one further anecdote about Shaykh ‘Uthman 
Khairabadi. Once a dervish who was the master of his spiritual state 
(sahib-e hal) came to Shaykh ‘Uthman and asked for some food from 
his cauldron. Shaykh ‘Uthman dipped his ladle into the pot, and 
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when he pulled it out, there were only pearls! Exclaimed the dervish: 
“What can I do with this?” Shaykh ‘Uthman put the ladle back into 
the pot, and this time he scooped out gold! “These are but pebbles 
and gravel,” groused the dervish. “Pull out something that I can 
eat!” A third time Shaykh ‘Uthman dipped his ladle into the pot and 
scooped out the same vegetable stew that he had been boiling. 
Observing Shaykh ‘Uthman’s self-disclosure of his spiritual state, 
the dervish declared, “You must no longer stay here (i.e. in the 
world). Within a few days Shaykh "Uthman — may God have mercy 
upon him — expired and left this world.” 


“When a dervish discloses something of such magnitude,” observed 
the master, may God remember him with favour, “it is not suitable 
for him to remain in the world, as Hakim Sana'i has said : 


Display not that beauty which burns men's souls right through. 
Once displayed, though, go cast upon those flames wild rue. 
For what's that beauty of yours but your drunkenness? 

And what's that wild rue but your very existence?!” 


After that the master explained: 


It is because saints disclose the divine secret due to their drunken- 
ness that they are called ‘exponents of intoxication'(sukr), in contrast 
to the prophets, who are called ‘exponents of sobriety’ (sahw). Sana'i 
not only alluded to their drunkenness; he also implied that when one 
discloses the divine secret, one should not delay leaving the world. 
Hence he said: 


For what's that beauty of yours but your drunkenness? 
And what's that wild rue but your very existence?! 


“Disclosing divine secrets and performing miracles (karamat)," 
concluded the master, “are actually a hindrance in the Path. For 
true devotees the real task is to be firm in the pursuit of love." 
And praise be to God for that (counsel)! 


FF abounds with other examples illustrating the pathos of the human 
engagement with transcendent Beauty. Less linguistically dense than the 
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above verses from Sana’i, they are no less taxing to communicate with the 
evocative tone of the original Persian. All rest on the conceit of being able 
to express through the ear that which cannot be experienced by the eye. 
Among Indo-Persian poets who’ve tried to encapsulate this theme, per- 
haps none has exceeded Qadi Hamid al-Din Nagawri, a 13th-century 
Suhrawardi saint much esteemed by the Chishti standard-bearers.”* It is 
the following quatrain from Qadi Hamid al-Din that transfixed Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din as also other Sufi masters : 


An ‘aql kuja ki dar kalam-e to rasad 
Van rüh kujà ki dar jalàl-e to rasad 
Giram ki to parda bar girifti zi jamal 
An dida kujà ki dar jamál-e to rasad 


(L 1) Where is the intellect to perceive Your perfection? 
Where is the soul to attain Your majesty? 
I want you to remove the veil from the face of beauty. 
But where are the eyes to behold your beauty? 


(S) What mind can truly grasp Your perfectness? 
What soul can truly feel your awesomeness? 
Your loveliness, I know, You have unveiled: 
What eye, though, can behold your loveliness? 


(L2) Where's the mind to grasp Your sovereignty? 
Where's the soul to mirror Your majesty? 
Beauty's face, I know, You could unveil 
But where are eyes to behold Your beauty? 


At first, I wanted to change the rhyme scheme to 2-3-4 but Professor 
Shackle's effort convinced me to try again with the 1-2-4 rhyme scheme 
of the original poem. As in the preceding poem from Sana'i, I differ with 
Professor Shackle principally in the word choice of beauty rather than 
loveliness to render jamal. Either could fit but there is more of an edge 
to -ty than -ness for a final rhyme in American English, or at least there 
seems to be to my ear. It is for each reader of the Indo-Persian and then 
our attempted translations to make the preferred choice for herself or 
himself.” 
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disparities between the translation and the original, not only are rhyme 
and meter elusive, but also there is what Valery once posited as the 
absolute criterion of excellence tor poetry: “the prolonged hesitation 
between sound and meaning." Few are the persons gifted as poets in 
their own right who can harness their art to the raw data of another artist 
from another culture. One such person is Naomi Lazard, & twentieth-cen- 
tury American poet who has rendered selections from Faiz Ahmed Faiz's 
verse into English. Lazard worked with Faiz for nearly a decade, in order 
“to bring his full-throated voice into English.” She discovered in herself 
“an infinite patience for translations, the same patience I have for writing 
my own poems. I have learned that it doesn’t matter how long it takes, 
how many transformations a poem must be brought through, until the 
English version works in the same way that a poem I have written myself 
works. It must be faithful to the meaning Faiz has given it. It must move 
in his own spirit, with the same feeling and tone. It must have the same 
music, the same direction, and, above all, it must mean the same thing in 
English that it means in Urdu." ” 


I have stressed this last line because it sets such a high standard of 
cross-cultural communication that it would defy the ambitions of all but 
the most gifted and dedicated poet. If this was what co-eval translation 
required, then I had to admit my own limitations: by myself I could not 
coax from Shaykh Nizam al-Din’s Indo-Persian verses anything like 
equivalents in American English. Until spring 1989, I resigned myself to 
the more modest task of producing surrogate renditions of the FF 
original. I felt that such poems, though they did not prolong the distance 
between sound and meaning, would at least satisfy those monolinguist 
Americans who might read the Paulist Press series, just as the contingent 
translations of FF offered by Professor Faruqi provided grist for English- 
reading Indian Muslims who could comprehend the Persian original. 


Yet I remained unhappy with the results. The English words cloyed 
the mind as well as the tongue. They seemed too flat and pedestrian. 
Uninspiring and insipid, they mimicked instead of memorializing the 
great Shaykh who once remarked that “while lying is a sin, a lie conveyed 
in verse is not a sin." My dilemma persisted till summer 1989, when I 
attended a conference in Heidelberg on pre-modern South Asian Islam. 
There I met Professor Christopher Shackle of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London. Professor Shackle had read some of my earlier 
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translations of FEP A skilled translator of Punjabi verse, he was con- 
vinced that beyond the surrogate or contingent renditions of poetry in the 
FF, co-eval translations were possible. He read through all my prior 
efforts and then crafted a full forty pages of his own efforts. By October 
1989 I had received them (along with a cover letter thanking me for 
getting him "into that magic world again, after too long on the periphery." 
It is, of course, he not I who deserves thanks). I worked through Professor 
Shackle’s translations. In some cases I agreed with him, in others I came 
up with further possibilities of my own. At each point I benefited from 
the generous gift of critical imagination which marked Professor 
Shackle’s labour and made possible our unusual collegial exchange. 


Integral to this exchange has been a common and constant wrestling 
with technical issues: what English meanings of Persian words best suit 
the text? what rhymes or metres in English seem appropriate to capture 
a sense of the original Persian? Closely linked to such technical issues are 
hermeneutical questions: how does one communicate cross-culturally 
the pathos or the &lan of verses that are not explicated but simply offered 
in the original text? how can one register for late 20th century American 
readers the power of verses that in 13th century North India had the 
potential to literally kill their listeners?” In Professor Algar's words, how 
does one coax the modern post-Christian American reader to transpose 
herself or himself into the realm of an archaic sensibility? For me the key 
move is to conjoin hermeneutical strategies with technical options, and 
to allow the former to guide the latter. In many of the later translations 
that Pve made from FF, due to Professor Shackle’s inspiration and 
assistance, it is interpretive hunches that inform technical choices, espe- 
cially when the context suggests that an American accent might unlock 
and yet enfold the oddity of the Indo-Persian original. 


To illustrate the results of this protracted, often frustrating process, I 
have selected a few cases that thematically cohere on a single point, the 
beauty or cruelty of the Beloved. I begin with verses that come from 
classical Persian poetry, from Sa‘di and Sana’i, before giving examples 
from Indo-Persian authors. 


Often, beauty and cruelty are but janus-like expressions of the same 
divine countenance, It is a mystery not easily wrestled into words, and so 
it is through verse rather than prose that one often finds the most sensitive 
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registers of the seeming paradox that to be cruel is beautiful and vice 
versa. A necessary correlate of this same theme is the exclusivity of love: 
before either beauty or cruelty can be experienced, there has to be the 
intention of seeking the Beloved, and when that intention is lacking then 
to speak of love is more hypocrisy as the famed bard of Shiraz, Shaykh 
Sa'di, once said using the protracted ramal metre : 


Ba-zaban-e har ki juz man bi-ravad hadis-e 'ishaqat 
cu mu‘amala na-darad sukhan ashna na-bashad 


(p) People, other than me, who talk of your love 
Fail to arouse the passioned response, 
As they know not 
What genuine love is. 


(L 1) On no other tongue but mine 
Can there come a report of Your love 
Those who have no relation to You, 
How can their speech have any foundation? 


(S) When others than myself tell of their love for You. 
Because they're not involved, their words do not ring true. 
(or) They lack experience to make their words ring true. 


(L2) Who else but I can try to talk of loving You? 
Since others bave no basis, their words do not ring true. 


This couplet is quoted approvingly by Shaykh Nizam al-Din in FF 
(Book Two, Assembly 26). It is the sole quotation from Sa'di in FF. Its 
evocative appeal to experience seems better rendered by a couplet than 
by a quatrain, as Professor Faruqi and I (initially) attempted to render it. 
Nor does the absence of terminal rhyme in the original Persian preclude 
its introduction into the translation. Both moves are suggested by Profes- 
sor Shackle, and I have followed his lead. Though neither strategy seems 
justified on logical grounds, the mood conveyed by the resultant transla- 
tions seems right. I differed from Professor Shackle, and also from the 
Persian original, by turning the initial verse into a rhetorical question. In 
American English the affirmation of the second verse has a stronger ring 
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as answer to question rather than main clause following subordinate 
clause. 


The task of love has many perils. Talking about the Beloved, even with 
a firm basis, remains a risky proposition. In the convention of both Persian 
and Indo-Persian poetry, the beauty of the Beloved can only be alluded 
to, it can never be exposed. Once exposed, the agent of exposure, that is, 
the Sufi adept, puts himself at risk. The penalty for such bravado may be 
nothing less than physical death. It is a point made by Hakim Sanà'i in 
short verses composed in the explosive khafif metre. 


besh ma-nmà jamal-e jan afroz 
gun numüdi bar-o sipand bi-soz 
Gn jamal-e to cist masti-ye to 
van sipand-e to cist hasti-ye to 


(F) Do no exhibit your bewitching beauty before any body; 
It it is made to glitter, go and burn seeds of sipand. 
What is, after all, your bewildering beauty except 
your own bewilderment (arising out of the contemplation of 
God)? 
And what is that sipand but your own existence? 


(L 1) Show me not that soul scorching beauty. 
But if it appears, go burn the wild rue. 
What's that beauty of yours? 

The cause of drunkenness. 
And that wild rue of Yours? 
The basis of existence. 


(S) Show less your loveliness, which burns my soul right through. 
Once shown, though, on these flames cast well for luck wild-rue. 
What is your loveliness? Your insobriety! 

What is then your wild-rue? Your true realityl 


(L2) Diplay not that beauty which burns men’s souls right 
throu 


Once displayed, though, go cast upon those flames wild rue. 
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rhyme: the Friend/God kills His friends, yet they remain unaware that He 
requires death or fana (as the prelude to larger life or baqa). Without a 
sense of the cultural idiom being invoked, the reader might misread this 
verse as an instance of divine sadism. For those in the Indo-Persian Sufi 
tradition, however, it becomes a further, exquisite reminder of the high 
demands that Love makes on the would-be lover. 


When so much is at stake, even the selection of a single word becomes 
crucial, especially when the poet is striving to communicate the flavor of 
that longed for death! Usually one does not find either a poet or a mystic 
reflecting on the difficulty of choosing particular words Shaykh Nizām 
al-Din, the master whose presence animates FE, makes but one such 
disclosure. It occurs at the point when the Shaykh alludes to the intensity 
of desiring God which he experienced in a dream. He had been speaking 
about the taste which is evoked in Sufis through sama‘ (or musical 
assemblies). “It resembles a fire set ablaze,” he observed, and then he 
goes on to remark: “Once something appeared to me in a dream, and I 
uttered this verse:” 


(L 1) “O Friend you have slain me with the hand of anticipation”! 
And again, I repeated in my dream: 


“O Friend, you have slain me with the wound of anticipation”! 


But when I woke up, I remembered that the correct form of 
the verse went like this: 


“O Friend, you have slain me with the sword of anticipation!” 


(S) You have slain me, my friend, with the hand of this waiting. 
wound 


sword 


This marks one of the few instances where I did not modify my prior 
translation in response to Professor Shackle's suggested rendition. In this 
case, the Persian is very direct: 


Ai dost ba-dast-e intizaram kushti 
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ba-zakhm-e 
ba-tegh-e . 


Not only is the friend so invoked clearly the divine Beloved, but the 
invocation must come in the initial position, with a capital, if one is to 
capture the immediacy of Shaykh Nizam al-Din's dream. He is, after all, 
addressing God about his innermost spiritual state: like the earlier verse 
that had literally killed his grand-pir, the master of his master, this verse 
connotes the deadliness of the game of Love when played at the advanced 
level of Sufi Shaykhs. For Nizam al-Din, unlike Qutb al-Din, the point of 
death is not submission (taslim) but expectancy or waiting (intizar). To 
non-Sufis that may sound like a quibbling, minor distinction but to a Sufi 
it suggests the subtlety with which Nizam al-Din is at once conjoined to, 
and separated from, his predecessor: Qutb al-Din literally expired during 
sama‘, while Nizam al-Din found that its fire propelled him toward the 
metaphysical goal of his quest without requiring his immediate physical 
extinction. Killed by anticipation, he nonetheless lived, but he lived for 
others rather than for himself. 


Still, it was important to note in the above verse that the instrument 
of killing was the sword not the hand, which would be too anthropomor- 
phic, and not the wound, which would be too bodily. The right word to 
convey the Shaykh’s innermost spiritual condition is sword, for it alone 
accents both the Friend’s intervention and the instruments of psychologi- 
cal extinction. 


It is perbaps fitting to end all this talk of killing and dying with a short 
couplet from FF, where not only did I differ from Shackle but I differed 
from myself, that is to say, I could not decide which of two translations 
fits the sense of the original Indo-Persian: 


o sukhan az kushtan-e man mikunad 
man ba-hamin khush ki sukhan mikunad. 


(L 1) Though He speaks of killing me, 
That He speaks is thrilling to me. 


(S) When He Speaks, I know he says He'll kill me — 
That He speaks is still enough to thrill me. 
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(L2) When He speaks, He declares that He will kill me. 
Yet that it is He who speaks cannot but thrill me. 


Perhaps it is to be expected that after having poured over texts and 
contexts, meanings and interpretations for so long, I would at last find 
myself unable to choose between options. For whatever reason, I do find 
myself in a quandary over the above couplet. Even though both L1 and 
L 2 convey the sense of the Indo-Persian original, they have different 
metres. L 2, like so many others, is a response to S. While it does remove 
the undesirable bold lettering on He, it still requires a longer metre than 
L1, which seems to diminish the immediacy of the pungent imagery. Most 
days I still prefer L1, although I encourage the reader to opt for either S 
or L2 or, better still, to construct a fourth option, such as : 


(L3) Though He says He'll kill me, 
That He says it thrills me. 


Conclusion 


This brief examination of lyrical passages from FF has provided the 
pretext for looking at the larger problem of translation. Let me sum- 
marize some of the principal problems encountered and at the same time 
suggest strategies for further research. 


1- While there are no fixed criteria for making effective translations, 
the techniques employed must reflect the receptor language as well as 
the source language. When syntactic and grammatical features vary wide- 
ly between the languages involved, the perils of translation increase, and 
they increase exponentially when the source and receptor audience are 
further separated by time as well as cultural expectations. If a translator 
must cope with both cross-cultural and diachronic difference, the 
likelihood of co-eval translation is markedly reduced. 


2 - From Indo-Persian to American English involves engagement with 
two hybrid languages at contrasting moments in their respective cultural 
histories. The development of American English is at most two hundred 
years old, while Indo-Persian flourished for over six hundred years. Yet 
American English continues to function for an extant community while 
Indo-Persian, shunted into anterior texts, has become, like Latin, a dead 
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language. The temporal symmetry of the two languages must inform the 
translator'slabour. . 


3 - Poetic translations from Indo-Persian to American English are not 
easily sorted out into categories of surrogate, dependent and co-eval. 
Surrogate is preferable to dependent if one wants to convey the flavour 
of the original to American readers. Co-eval, on the other hand, entails 
a series of decisions about metre and rhyme that vary from translator to 
translator. 


4 - Co-eval translation of poetry, to succeed, requires nothing less than 
an inner ear that functions in two registers with comparable facility. It 
entails maximum labour with minimal visible result. Yet when co-eval 
poems are inserted into prose texts and the translator manages to mesh 
the former with the latter, the poems work like a series of incandescent 
mirrors, refracting in the receptor as well as in the source language that 
inner glow of authorial imagination which no other literary form can 
capture. At least that is the goal: The reader must linger over the language 
of each translated poem, judging the results one by one. When less than 
fiery flashes appear, he or she must experiment with his or her own 
imagination. Surrender to prose must be a tactic of last resort, for as 
Tolstoy once observed, “mysticism without poetry is superstition, while 
poetry without mysticism is prose” ! 


NOTES 


(1) George Steiner, After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1975), p. 47. 


(2) See below, endnote 12, for a notable example of translation from Urdu into 
English. 


(3) On the complex relationship of the press to religious values, actors, and institu- 
tions, see the introduction to my recent study of global fundamentalism, Defenders 
of God : The Fundamentalist Revolt against the Modern Age (London : LB. Tauris, 
Ltd., 1990). 


(4) Hamid Algar, tr, The Path of God's Bondsmen from Origin to Return : A Sufi 
Compendium by Najm al-Din Raz Known As Daya, UNESCO Persian Heritage 
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In both Persian and Indo-Persian Sufi poetry a theme which comple- 
ments the extraordinary, yet unattainable, beauty of the divine Beloved 
is the affirmation of death. Death is affirmed but not as a natural process; 
rather it is affirmed as a necessary and welcome sequel to unqualified 
love. The primary exemplar of love to the point of physical death is 
Mansur al-Hallaj. A literal martyr to love, who lost his limbs before being 
beheaded, burned and his ashes tossed on the Tigris, his memory is 
hallowed by all those Sufis who symbolically also commit themselves to 
losing selfhood on the path of love. 


The Indo-Persian difference from classical Persian verses on the same 
theme may be seen by comparing verses that reflect the Hallajian pattern 
of unstinting love. Consider the following two verses that come from 
Shaykh Najm al-Din Daya’s depiction of Hallaj in Mirsad al-'Ibad: 


Bar atesh-e to besozam 

Gar sukhtan-e manat besazad 
Gufti ke bibaz jan gun mardan 
'ashiq che konad ke jan nabazad 


Professor Algar translates this poem as follows : 


Let me burn on thy love’s fire 

If for me to burn pleases thee. 

Thou said, “Lose thy life in manly style”; 
What is a lover to do, except lose his life?” 


The sense of commitment in these verses is balanced by a delayed 
acquiesence to the Beloved. The bold acknowledgement of the Beloved's 
demand is followed by a rhetorical question rather than a blanket sub- 
mission: 'ashiq che konad ke jan nabazad? But the final verse of this same 
narrative on Hallaj in Mirsad al-‘Ibad removes all doubt about the 
sacrifice required on behalf of love: 


ishq amad o shud chukhünam andar raq o pusht 
Ta kard mara tahi o pur kard az dost 

Ajza-ye wojud-e man hame dost girift 

Nami ast az man bar man o bagi hame ist. 
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Again Algar’s rendition captures the above in blank verse: 


Love came and like blood ran through my flesh and veins 
Emptied me, then filled me with the Friend. 

The Friend took from me every part of my being, 

Of me, a name remained to me; tbe rest is all HE. 


In this final verse, love is all consuming and transforming yet the concrete 
sense of being killed by the Beloved remains attenuated, as is the sense 
of constant renewal through love. Indo-Persian Sufis preferred the image 
of physical death through the sword to extinction on flames, and in the 
poetry they selected, as in the poetry they wrote, the dagger as well as the 
sword loom large. Consider the following verse. Like most of the above, 
it comes from Persian rather than Indo-Persian, being credited to the 
little known Khorasanian mystic Shaykh Ahmad Jàm (d. 1141). The verse, 
like the name of Ahmad Jàm, was celebrated in the subcontinent chiefly 
among the Chishtiya brotherhood: 


kushtagan-e khanjar-e taslim-ra 
har zaman az ghaib jane digar ast. 


(L 1) Those who are slain by the dagger of submission 
Each moment from the Unseen receive a new life. 


(S) On all the victims of submission’s knife 
Each moment the Unseen bestows new life. 


(L2) To those killed by the knife of submission 
Each moment comes from the Unseen new life. 


or (L3) All those by the knife of submission killed 
Each moment from God with new life are filled. 


The verse requires familiarity with the Sufi antonyms of fana (annihila- 
tion) and baqā (permanence). Within that referential field, fana is tan- 
tamount to loss of self, surrender to the Beloved, who is the Transcendent 
Creator, who is God. Total surrender equals self-effacement or death; 
hence those who submit are slain by the dagger of submission. But they 
do not die, for in each moment that they die, beyond death they ex- 
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perience bagā persistence or permanence. It is a permanence vouchsafed 
by the same one who demands death and it is a permanence continuously 
renewed. Each moment from the Beyond or the Unseen or God the slain 
receives a new soul, which is to say, new life in Him. The pivotal image 
that empowers this verse is the dagger or knife of submission. It is pivotal 
because its agent is ambiguous: is it God, or is it the submission to Him, 
that produces death? To the extent that the act of submission induces a 
response it is unimportant who or what the agent of death is, but the 
beauty ofthe couplet is its ability to play on the ambiguity as also the dyad 
of fana/baga and thereby inspire would-be Sufi adepts. In this sense, it 
resembles the famous couplet from Sana’i, to be found in the both Mirsad 
al-‘Ibad and also in Maktübat-i Sadi of Maneri: 


Sufiyan dar dami do fd konand 
‘ankabutan magus qadid konand. 


Again, Algar’s rendition of this couplet in blank verse is worth 
noting: 


The Sufis celebrate two festivals in one breath, 
Just as the spiders make salted meat out of flies. 


The image is awkward, at least to our ears, but the point rests on the speed 
with which the Sufis experience fand and baqd. They are simultaneously 
self-effaced and restored by their total devotion, their surrender to the 
divine Beloved, to the Transcendent, to God. It is the dynamism of this 
process that Sana’ captured, just as did Ahmad Jam in the less obscure 
couplet quoted above. 


Apart from juggling cross-cultural meanings in vastly different con- 
texts, how does one render such a line into American English? It is in 
order to sharpen the focus of the original for an American audience that 
I have followed Professor Shackle in providing rhyme where there was 
no rhyme. Indeed, I have exceeded Professor Shackle’s initiative by 
doubling the rhyme, rhyming not only two verbs at the end but also two 
nouns in the middle of this highly charged couplet. In two other aspects 
Professor Shackle’s approach has improved my own earlier efforts : (1) 
the linking of the first to the second line and (2) the generalizing of baga 
from a life to life. 
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Even more graphic, at once more poignant and more lyrical, that the 
couplet of Shaykh Ahmad Jam on death is the following anonymous 
verse, extant, as far as I know, only through its citation by Shaykh Nizam 
al-Din in FF: 


dari sar-e mà vagama dur az bar-e ma 
ma dost kushim o to nadari sar-e mà. 


(L 1) Take heed of me, 
Else begone from me. 
Though I kill my friends, 
Still you heed me not. 


(S) Take heed of me, or else Begone I say. 
My friends I kill, but no heed you will pay. 


(L2) Take heed of me, or else Begone Isay. 
Though my friends I kill, still no heed you'll pay. 


Numerous are the critics who have commented on fondness of Persian 
poets for word or phoneme repetitions, but in this short verse it is carried 
to extremes: dar-sar-gar-bar in line one are followed by dar-sar in line 
two. The message is all the more powerful because the voice spéaking 
from Beyond is understood to be the Divine Beloved. Rather than the 
passive voice of the submissive lover, which dominates Persian poetry, 
here we have the active voice of the jealous lover. It echoes the evocation 
of love's mystery provided by Shaykh Ahmad Ghazzali in his Sawanih. 
“Jealousy (ghayrat), when it shines, is a ruthless sword.... This is because 
jealousy belongs to the supreme domain of love’s justice (‘adf), and love's 
justice does not want equality, and the state of a rival or a peer. It wants 
nothing but commingling with love and attachment to it — even at the 
expense of doing injustice to the lover.” A 


How then can one recapture the power of this unusual imagery? 
Moreover, md is accented twice in each line, each time in a stress position. 
Initially I rendered ma as me (rather than us/we), with a nod to be (in 
begone), while Professor Shackle expanded the rhyme to include the 
terminal say/pay rhyme. In L 2, I retained his suggestion and added a 
further kill/still, in order to stress the thematic point of this intricate 
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(5) 


(6) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


For another translation in this same series that relates to Indo-Muslim spirituality, 
see Paul Jackson, tr., Sharafuddin Maneri. The Hundred Letters (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1980), to which I wrote the foreword (pp. xv-xix). 


Ziya ul-Hasan Faruqi, tr, Fawaid-ul-Fu'ad of Khwajah Hasan Dehlawi, Islam 
and the Modern Age 11 (1980) : 166-191; 12 (1981): 63-73; 13 (1982):33-44, 126-141, 
169-180, 210-228; 14 (1983):195-213; 15 (1984):25-26, 167-192; 16 (1985):231-242. 


able cultural and temporal divides. From Indo-Persian to American English 
qualifies as one such towering divide. 


Ibid., p.51. The added stress is mine. 


Ricoeur's terminological assault on the question of cultural subjectivity is dis- 
cussed at length in John B. Thompson, Studies in the Theory of Ideology (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1984), pp. 188-264. 


Josue Harari, Textual Strategies (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press), p.372; 
quoting Roman Jakobson, Elements de linguistique generale (Paris, Minuit : 1963), 
p. 233. 


Naomi Lazard, trans. The True Subject : Selected Poems of Faiz Ahmed Faiz 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988), p.xii. 


Fawá'ld al-Fu'ád, Book V, Assembly 23, the end. In response to a question from 
Amir Hasan, Shaykh Nizam al-Din quotes this remarks from an anonymous book 
he had read. He quotes it approvingly and, one imagines, with a smile at the 
religious scholars who would be offended by such an impious suggestion. 

See my Notes from A Distant Flute: The Extant Literature of Pre-Mughal Indian 
Sufism (Tehran: Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 1978), pp.28-29. 


Shaykh Nizam al-Din’s grand-pir, that is the master of his master, Shaykh Qutb 
al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, was one of those who died listening to a verse that he could 
not apply except as invitation to join his Beloved at once. The story of his death is 
recounted at length in Fawa'id al-Fu’ad, Book IV, Assembly 20. 


In the excerpts here included, I have used the following abbreviations: (F) = 
Faruqi; (L 1) =Lawrence, first try, (S) = Shackle; (L2) = Lawrence, second 
try. 

This poem from Sana'i appealed not only to Shaykh Nizam al-Din but also to 
Shaykh Sharaf al-Din b. Yahya Maneri. For a variant translation, see Jackson 
translation, p.180. 

As mentioned above, Father Paul Jackson translated another Sufi classic, Mak- 
tūbāt-i Sadi of Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri, also for Paulist Press. In the 
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(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


Qiy 


letter titled “Mystical Knowledge of the Transcendent Creator” (ma'rifat-e Bari 
— Letter 45), Maneri tries to illustrate why God's beauty is at once desirable yet 
unattainable. In this connection he quotes the above verses, which Father Jackson 
renders as follows: 


Before us is the dazzling beauty of the city 

When you have observed it, go! Burn some wild rue! 
What is that beauty before you? It is your intoxication! 
And what is that wild rue? It is your very being! 


The first line reads jamate shehr afroz instead o£ jamál-e jan afroz. While both 


evokes. Like the Faruqi rendition of FF, the last two lines here also have both a 
human subject and an external referent. 
On this ü Nic bining juridical skills with ical sensibilit 
sco my article, “The Lawa'th of Qadi Hamid ad-din Nagauri, Indo-Iranica 20 
(1975): 34-53.” 
Father Jackson also encountered this verse in the above letter from Maneri. His 
translation captures the spirit of the original in blank verse without metre: 
Where is the intellect that can attain to Your perfection? 
Where is that spirit which can aspire to Your majesty? 


We want You to raise the beauty-concealing veil, 
But where is the eye that can sec your beauty? 


This poom epitomizes the pacan to Hallaj's passion that concludes Part Three, 
Chapter Twenty of Daya’s masterpiece. See Algar, p. 330. 


Nasrollah Pourjavady, tr. Ahmad Ghazzalí's Sawanih (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1986), p. 17. 


denn o 


ENGLISH LOAN TRANSLATIONS IN PERSIAN 


MEHDI MARASHI 


OVER the past one hundred and fifty years, Western languages in general 
and English in particular have greatly influenced the Persian lexicon. This 
influence was exerted in two ways: direct contact of Iranians with Western 
languages and cultures abroad and the establishment of Western institu- 
tions in Iran. As the result of this and other contacts between Iranians 
and Western people, Persian writers, scientists, and translators have been 
confronted with the serious linguistic problem of expressing a host of new 
concepts and ideas for which no words in Persian existed. Literally 
hundreds of words from Western languages have been found their way 
into Persian. Many of these have been only slightly “reinterpreted” 
phonologically. Such words, generally short and without “difficult” 
sound clusters (difficult from the standpoint of the Persian speaker), are 
used as free morphemes, such as /doktor/ ‘doctor’; /kelds/ ‘class’; [post/ 
‘post’; /tenis/ ‘tennis’; /kot/ ‘coat’; /aparteman/ ‘apartment’; /radiyo/ 
‘radio’; /lamp/ ‘lamp’; /deser/ ‘dessert’; /bomb/ ‘bomb’; /taksi/ ‘taxi’; /polis/ 
‘police’; /bank/*bank’; /konsert/ ‘concert’; /siman/ ‘ cement’; /viza/ ‘visa’; 
/tim/ ‘team’; /tank/ ‘tank’; or with Persian inflectional and derivational 
affixes as well as Persian free morphemes. For example, /magin/ 
‘machine’, /otobus/ ‘autobus’, /telefon/ ‘telephone’ appear with Persian 
morphemes in such combinations as /magin-e hesab/ ‘calculator’, maşini] 
‘machine made,’ /magin ro/ ‘road’; [magin su’i/ ‘car wash,’ /nane masini/ 
‘machine-made’ bread,’ /masin saz/ ‘machinist,’ /masine zarfsu'i/ ‘washing 
machine’; /istgahe otobus/ ‘bus stop,’ /otobus-e sahri/ ‘city bus,’ /yatt-e 
otobus/ ‘bus route,’ /otobus-e do tabageh/ ‘two-story bus,’ /telefoni/ “by 
phone,’ /telefon yaneh/ ‘telephone office,’ /telefon az rah-e dūri *long-dis- 
tance call,’ /post-e telefon/ ‘over the telephone,’ /gusi-ye telefon/ 
‘telephone receiver.’ In these hybrid expressions only a part of the 
phonetic shape of the word — that is, /masin/ ‘machine,’ lotobus ‘bus,’ 
/telefon/ ‘telephone’ — has been imported, whereas the Persian mor- 
phemes /ro/ ‘go, /su’i/ ‘washing,’ /nan/ ‘bread,’ /saz/ build, /istgah/ ‘stop,’ 
[xüneh/ ‘house,’ /rah-e diir/ ‘long distance,’ /post/ ‘behind,’ and /isigah/ 
‘station, stop,’ have been substituted for the rest of their English 
equivalents. Apart from these lexicons, there are expressions, such as 
fasman xaras/ ‘skyscraper,’ /afkar-e ‘omumi/ ‘public opinion,’ /honar 
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bardye honar/ ‘art for arts,’ /kesvarha-ye dar hdle rogd/ ‘ developing 
countries,’ /carx-e tarix/ ‘the wheel of history,’ /atasbas/ ‘cease-fire,’ 
fedalat-e ‘ejtemiii/ ‘social justice, /bazar-e siyah/ ‘black market,’ /sotun-e 
panjom/ ‘fifth column,’ which have been introduced into Persian as direct 
English loan translations. In these compounds and phrases, which are in 
general semantically and structurally modeled on the English com- 
pounds, instead of a substitution of only part of the word, the total 
constituents have been translated into Persian.‘ 


Such methods of borrowing from English, whether they are direct 
importation or literal translation, are found in the Persian of those who 
are familiar with English as well as in the Persian of monolinguals. The 
new expressions that have become naturalized in the language have been 
adopted to satisfy the needs of speakers of Persian in dealing with a host 
of new concepts previously alien to them. 


Historically, the importation of English loanwords began a century or 
two ago. The employment of English loan translations into Persian 
became more frequent after World War I, when English gradually 
replaced French in educational circles and became the major foreign 


language of the country. 


The analysis of English loanwords i in Persian has been the subject of 
informative linguistic studies." However, little attention has so far been 
paid to the analysis of English loan translations in Persian. 


The objective of this study is to examine various types of English loan 
translations and to analyze their morphemic structures in contemporary 
Persian. 


A brief reference to major sources of loan translations is in order. The 
primary sources of English loan translations in Persian include individual 
scholars, translation activities, the Academy of Persian Language, and the 
mass media. 


Sporadic efforts to introduce acceptable Persian translations for the 
imported English words have been made by scholars in different fields, 
who have often used different approaches in this undertaking. However, 
the outcome of their efforts in translating books and providing glossaries 
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has helped the public adopt more acceptable terms. It should be noted 
that in the process a lot of loan translations fell into the hands of 
incompetent individuals. Thus, cumbersome and undesirable expressions 
came into being, gained currency without the intervention of specialists. 
All in all, the pace of loan translation, despite all the efforts made by 
individuals, has been rather slow in meeting the growing needs of the 
language during the recent decades. 


Translation from French and English into Persian began with the 
establishment of Dar al-Funün* and the growth of the printing industry 
and journalism a century and a half ago. Dar al-Funun faced two 
problems: the paucity of instructors and instructional materials in Per- 
sian. Then, it was possible to invite foreign scholars in order to solve the 
first problem. However, providing students with textbooks in Persian was 
not feasible at that time. Here, the role of translation in educational 
reform being carried out in Iran became evident. 


As a reaction to the ever-increasing importation of numerous English 
loanwords, the government initiated Farhangestan, “the Academy of 
Language,” to preserve and standardize the Persian language in 1935. 
Most Iranian intellectuals had strongly advocated the elimination of 
foreign words from the language. The initial movement for the estab- 
lishment of the academy, begun at the turn of the century, was soon 
abandoned because some of the new terms coined failed to gain popular 
acceptance. Thus, the academy gradually sank into stagnation. The estab- 
lishing of the language academy in 1935, despite the initial criticism and 
ridicule, made a significant contribution to the Persian language by 
adopting Persian lexical and grammatical elements in coining new expres- 
sions and loan translations. From a cursory examination of the list of new 
words distributed in 1940 by the language academy, one can find that the 
majority of the new expressions were accepted by the public and they 
became part of the language. Today, expressions such as /hava peyma/ 

‘airplane,’ /dastydr/ ‘assistant,’ /darmangah/ ‘clinic,’ /kardar/ ‘charge 
d’affairs,’ /bimarestan/ ‘hospital,’ /pignevis/ ‘draft,’ /gozar nameh/ 
‘passport,’ /dastmozd/ ‘wages,’ /bazras/ ‘inspector,’ and /pisbini/ ‘forecast,’ 
are used in everyday communication and scientific work in various fields. 
Most significantly, the language academy provided a procedure and 
method of coining new expressions with native morphemes which served 
as a model for later generations. The tendency in the utilization of native 
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elements has revitalized lots of forgotten morphemes and paved the way 
for other generations to rely on the academy's lexicon and grammar. 
Translation of English morphemes, using native Persian elements and 
grammar, the model advocated by the language academy, proved to be 
very productive and successful. The new academy, Farhangestan-e 
Zaban-e Iran, also worked toward purification of the language, finding 
Persian equivalents for the scientific, economic, and social terms on a 
larger scale. The new academy was more successful since it gave new 
dimensions to its work by making lists of expressions available to the 
public for comments and evaluation. Various glossaries have been 
prepared with the technical assistance of Iranian and foreign experts.in 
various fields who have worked together to suggest Persian words for 
their borrowed counterparts.” 


The mass media also played an important role in the introduction of 
loan translations in Persian. Early newspapers distributed in Iran and 
abroad, followed by radio, television, and movies, all took part in the 
expansion of new vocabulary. During the past three decades, schools of 
translation and journalism were established at institutions of higher 
learning to train professionals in the fields of translation, journalism, and 
mass media. Loan translations adopted during this period proved to be 
more adequate and acceptable to the public. 


With the constitutional revolution of 1906, an atmosphere of freedom 
emerged and people had a chance to have a voice in government. Early 
newspapers appeared one after another and journalism played animpor- 
tant role in the enrichment of the Persian lexicon. Ever since English 
newspapers and journals became available to Iranian journalists as the 
source of news and information, all types of borrowing became inevitable 
in Persian. Very often, the reporters and translators for the journals used 
literal translation of English words and concepts which were alien to 
speakers of Persian. Later, radio and television made greater use of this 
new technique. Translations by the media journalists were most often 
done in haste. Thus, many of the early loan translations were awkward, 
cumbersome and inaccurate, and they were either replaced by more 
acceptable expressions or were discarded by the public. 


Many English words and phrases that have been literally translated 
into Persian designate new objects, institutions, social behaviour, mode 
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of living, practices, and experiences adopted during the process of mod- 
ernization. The words given below will illustrate the various types of 
English loan translations in Persian. 


Household 


Perhaps there is no better example of English loan translations than 
objects in and around the house. The following are examples of such loan 
translations: 


fküqaz divari! wallpaper /bosqab kagazi/ ‘paper plate’,/dar bazkon/ 
‘can opener’; /zabf-e sowt/ ‘tape recorder’; /dig-e zūd paz/; ‘pressure 
cooker’; /ojaq-e gazi/ ‘gas stove’; /boxari-ye barqi/ ‘electric heater’; /san- 
dali-ye taso/ ‘folding chair /kif-e dasti/ ‘handbag’; /sandali-ye charydar/ 
‘wheelchair’; /zang-e axbar/ ‘door bell’; /yamir dandan/ ‘toothpaste’; /ab 
garm kon| ‘water heater’; [sanduq yaxi] ‘icebox’; /otag-e motale'eh/ ‘study 


room.’ 


It is of interest in this connection that certain modifiers adopted in the 
formation of loan translations have become a symbol of Western penetra- 
tion into Persian. The terms /barqi/ ‘electrical’ and /farangi] “European 
/Western' are widely used in loan translations to designate electrical tools 
and objects of Western origin. 


Since the implementation of electrical service in modern Iran coin- 
cided with importation of all kinds of household objects from the West, 
one would naturally expect to find a host of loan translations in this area. 
A few examples of such translations in Persian are cited below: 


[járu barqi/ ‘vaccum cleaner’ (lit., electric broom); /ris tarag-e barqi/ 
‘electric shaver’; /medad taras-e barqi/ ‘electric pencil sharpener’; 
/samavar-e barqi/ ‘electric samavar’; /ketri barqi ‘electric kettle’; 
[polopaz-e bargi] ‘electric rice cooker’; /pelekan-e barqi/ ‘escalator’ (lit., 
electric ladder); /otu barqi/ ‘electric iron’; /patu barqi/ ‘electric blanket’; 
and so forth. 
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Education 


Modernization of Iran began in the filed of education and brought 
with it the necessity to label many new concepts. As a result, there are 
numerous loan translations in the field of education. The following are 
examples of loan translations in education : 


/sal-e tahsili] ‘school year’; /amuzes-e rusta’i/ ‘rural education’; /dowreh 
amuzesi] ‘academic term’; /kitye danesgah/ ‘university campus’; /engelab-e 
farhangi/ ‘cultural revolution’; /tamas-e farhangi/ ‘cultural contact’; /em- 
tehan-e voridi/ ‘entrance examination’; /salndmeh/ ‘yearbook; /amitzes-e 
ejbari| ‘compulsory education’; /barnameh-e darsi/ ‘curriculum’; 
/amiutzes-e ‘dli ‘higher education’ /riz-e nomarat/ ‘transcripts’ /azmayes- 
gah-e zaban/ ‘language laboratory;/ heram-e amuzesi/ ‘educational 
pyramid’; /nezam-e amizesi/ ‘educational system’; /efala‘at-e ‘omumi/ 
‘general knowledge’; /bahreh husi/ ‘intelligence quotient’;/kar-e adabi/ 
‘literary work’ ;/emtehan-e safahi/ ‘oral examination’; /vahed-e darsi/ ‘aca- 
demic unit’; /pis azmun/ ‘pretests’; /tabageh-e tahsilkardeh/ ‘educated 
class’; Jazmün-e tahsili] ‘achievement test’; /barnamerizi-ye amuzesi] ‘edu- 
cational planning.’ 


Idministrati 


Persian has borrowed many administrative words from other lan- 
guages, including Aramaic, Arabic, Hindi, Chinese, Turkish, Greek, and 
Latin, because of its long contact with other peoples in the course of 
history. Glossaries, treaties, contracts, decrees, and books exclusively 
devoted to the art of state administration testify to the significance of this 
aspect of Persian vocabulary. ; 


With the induction of constitutional rule, however, the main source 
of borrowing in the field of administration has been Western languages. 
This linguistic development has been another manifestation of European 
impact on the traditional society of Iran. The infiltration of the earliest 
borrowed words coincides with the administrative shake-up of the 
country. 


The following are examples of recent administrative expressions fre- 
quently used in Persian. 
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/modir-e koll/ ‘director general’; /ra'is jomhur/ ‘president of republic’; 
/soxangu-ye majles/ ‘speaker of parliament’; /naxost vazir/ ‘prime 
minister’; /sazman-e barnameh/ ‘the plan organization’; [pasox-e 
monaseb/ ‘suitable response’; /moskelat-e edari/ ‘administrative difficul- 
ties’; /entexabat-e ‘omumi/ ‘public’ election’; larzesyabi-ye mashagel/ ‘job 
evaluation’: /eslahat-e arzi/ ‘land reform’; nameh-e sargosadeh/ ‘open 
letter’; lanad tabagehbandi sodeh/ ‘classified documents’; /piyadeh 
kardan- tarh/ ‘to implement a plan’; /maqam-e mottale'/ ‘informed 
source’; /hey’at modireh/ ‘executive body’; /sandali-ye riyasat/ ‘presiden- 
tial chair’: [post-e hassas/ ‘sensitive post’; /hoquq-begir/ ‘salaried’; 
[jarayàn-e edari/ ‘administrative procedure’; /karmandan-e kesvari/ ‘civil 
servants’; /parvaneh vorud/ ‘entry permit’; /ordu-ye kar/ ‘labour camp’; 
(siyasat-e puli/ ‘monetary policy’; /bedun-e movafeqat-e qabli] ‘without 
prior agreement’; /bedast gereftan-e ebtekar/ ‘taking initiative’; /eqdamat- 
e lazem/ ‘necessary actions’; /sal-e mali] ‘fiscal year.’ 


Geography 


Historically, foreign geographical names in the post-Islamic era were 
borrowed directly from Arabic or through Arabicization of names. How- 
ever, since World War I, because of the emergence of new political 
regions, countries, nations, and international institutions, English has 
been the major source of loan translations in geography. A few are : 


/xavar-e nazdik/ ‘Near East’; /yavar-e dur/ ‘Far East’; /amrika-ye 
markazi/ ‘Central America’; /asiya-ye jonub-e sarqi/ ‘Southeast Asia’; 
/damageh omid nik/ ‘Cape of Good Hope’; [kegvarhá-ye orupa-ye sarqi/ 
"East European countries’; /kesvarha-ye mostarakol manafée] ‘Common- 
wealth countries’; /gotb-e "somal ‘North Pole’; /abnan-e qarbi/ ‘West 
Germany’; [jahan-e sevvom] "Third World’; [süzmán-e melal-e mottahed/ 
"United Nations’; /darya-ye sorx/ “Red Sea’; /kore-ye somali/ ‘North 
Korea’; /cin-e melli ‘Nationalist China.’ 


Military 
No less numerous are the expressions relating to the military, which 
generally designate various modern equipment, organizations, and instal- 


lations of the reorganized army. Following the establishment of Far- 
hangestan (the Language Academy), the military specialists and experts 
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of the Ministry of War coordinated their efforts with Dar al-Funun in 
adopting new Persian words to meet their needs. “Even before the 
establishment of the Language Academy a number of military terms had 
been coined in consultation with supporters of the new movement." 
Miscellaneous loan translations of this type are : 


/afsar-e joz’/ ‘junior officer’; /vahed-e nezami/ ‘military unit’; /niru-ye 
havai/ ‘air force’; /farmandeh-e koll- gova/ 'commander-in-chief'; /jang-e 
ceriki/ ‘guerrilla warfare’; /barxord-e nezami/ ‘military confrontation’; 
/naranjak-e dasti/ ‘the hand grenade’; /afsar-e 'alirotbeh/ ‘high- ranking 
officer’; /bartari-ye nezami/ ‘military superiority’; /jang-e haste’i/ ‘nuclear 
war’; /safineh-e faza't/ ‘space ship’; /sarbaz-e gomnam/] ‘unknown soldier’; 
/aslaheh-e garm/ ‘wat weapon’; /jang-e jahani/ ‘world war’; /tupxaneh-e 
sangin/ ‘heavy artillery’; /jang-e sard/ ‘cold war’; /baryord-e marzi/ ‘border 
incident’; /talafat-e sangin/ ‘a heavy toll’; / niniha-ye zarbati/ ‘expedition- 
ary forces’; /tapyaneh-e sahra'i/ ‘field artillery’; /afsar-e negahban/ ‘officer 
of the day’; /niruye ehtiyat/ ‘army reserve’; /artes-e komaki/ ‘auxiliary 
army, /kamarband-e nejat/ ‘life belt’; /arayes-e gova/ ‘disposition of 
troops’; /lebas-e saxsi/ ‘civilian clothes’; /paygah-e havai] ‘air base.’ 


Miscellaneous 


To round off this survey, I conclude the list with ceratin miscellaneous 
expressions. 


Food and beverages : /qust-e yayzadeh/ ‘frozen meat’; /rowqan nabati/ 
‘vegetable oil’; /surat gaza/ ‘menu’; /ab ma'dani/ ‘mineral water.’ Social 
life : /sab beyeyr/ ‘good night’; /bebaysid/ ‘excuse me’; /salam-e garm/ 
‘warm greetings’; /esm-e avval/ ‘the first name’; /dust-e doxtar/ ‘girl- 
friend.’ Clothing: /lebas-e rasmi/ ‘official dress’; /kafs-e pasneh boland/ 
‘high-heeled shoes.’ Sports : /mostzani] ‘boxing’; /vazneh bar-dari/ ‘weight 
lifting.’ Traffic: /peraq qermez/ ‘red light’; /rah bandan/ ‘traffic jam’; katt- 
kamarbandi] ‘belt route.’ Transportation: /gatar-e mahalli] ‘local train; 
/do garyeh/ ‘bicycle., Journalism : /xabar nameh/ ‘newsletter’; 
/mosahebeh-e matbu'ati/ ‘press conference,’ Business and banking: 
/daramad-e saraneh/ ‘per capita income’; /navasan-e qeymat-ha/ ‘price 
fluctuation.’ Industry: /sanaye*e madar/ ‘basic industry’; /nagseh-e san‘ati/ 
‘industrial plan’; /sath-e towlid-e saraneh/ ‘the production per capita.’ 
Linguistics: /dozabani/ ‘bilingualism’; /vazha-ye hamzad/ ‘cognate words.’ 
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Political science: /hamzisti-ye mosalemat amiz/ ‘peaceful coexistence" ;/ 
solh-e mosallah/ ‘armed peace’; /mobarezeh-e tabaqati/ ‘class struggle.’ 

Sociology: ljame’eh-e basteh/ ‘closed society’; /tabageh-e motavvaset/ 
‘middle class.’ Arts: /ahangsaz/ ‘composer’; /setareh-e sinema/ ‘movie 
star’; /nemayes nevis/ ‘playwright.’ Literature: /dastan-e kūtāh/ ‘short 
story’; [peyam-e s sa'erüneh/ ‘poetic message.’ Religion: /din-e rasmi/ ‘offi- 
cial religion’; /agaliyyat-e mazhabi/ ‘religious minority.’ Celebrations: 
/ritz-e mádar/ 'Mother's Day’; /mah-e ‘asal/ ‘honeymoon’; /'id-e pak/ 
‘Easter.’ Health: /komakha-ye avvaliyeh/ ‘first aid’; /otaq-e ‘amal/‘operat- 


ing room’; /bimar-e sar pa'i/ ‘outpatient.’ 
Conclusion 


An attempt has been made in this paper to present various types of 
English loan translations in Persian. Although this paper can make no 
pretence to be exhaustive, the data suggests the main types of English 
loan translation used in contemporary Persian. In summing up the dis- 
cussion of the loan translations, the following conclusions may be drawn. 


That the preexisting Persian pattern of compounding provides the 
convenient frame for English loan translations is not surprising, Speakers 
of Persian, in the process of substituting their native morphemes for 
English ones in a given pattern, do not find it difficult to create new words 
observing the Persian word order and morphological markers. This holds 
true especially in such subcategories of compounds as in the following: 


(a) Non-marked compounds" (e.g., /abar qodrat/ 'super power'; 
[zadruz/ ‘birthday’; /xodkafa/ ‘self sufficient’; /yek caharom/ ‘one fourth’; 
/bon bast/ ‘dead end"). 


(b) Ezafe compounds (e.g., /borj-e 'aj/ ‘ivy league’; /fekr-e baz/ ‘open 
mind’; /farar-e maqzha/ ‘brain drain; /post-e telefon/ ‘over the phone’, 
/gam-e mohem| ‘important steps’). 

(c) O-compounds (e.g. /bud-o-nemud/ ‘essence and appearance’; 
/maddeh-o-surat/ ‘form and content’; /raft-o-amade ruzaneh/ ‘commut- 
ing’; (dar xab-o-xiyal büdan/ ‘daydreaming’). 
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(d) Complex words (e.g., /dojanebi/ ‘bilateral’; /divan salari/ bureau- 
cracy’; /farhang Paziri] ‘acculturation’; /angost negari/ ‘finger painting’; 
[hamzisti/ ‘coexistence’; püses-e xabari ' news coverage’). 


(e) Prepositional phrases (e.g., /dar surat-e niyaz/ ‘in case of need’; /be 
zanu dar āvardan/ ‘to bring to the knees’; ; /baraye nemuneh/ ‘for example’; 
/baraye hamiseh/ ‘forever’; /ba tavajoh beh/ ‘in regard to’; /bar in asas/‘on 
this basis’). 


As one can see at a glance that English loan translations fall into 
various parts of speech. Expressions designating objects outnumber 
others. In the formation of these translated compounds, a combination 
of two nouns or a noun and an adjective is the most common pattern. 
Translated verbs such as /ehsas-e etminan kardan/ ‘to feel sure’ and /be 
‘ohdeh gereftan/ ‘to assume responsibility’ constitute a smaller class. 
However, most of the translated nouns and adjectives may create further 
compounds to be used as verbs. In other words, compound verbs are 
created on the pattern of Persian with translated proverbs as in /mosa- 
hebeh-e matbu‘ati kardan/ ‘to have a press conference,’ /ra'y-e maxft 
dadan| ‘to give close vote,’ /sarik-e jorm sodan/ ‘to become a party to the 
crime,’ and so forth. 


Some of these words which tend to approximate their English 
counterparts are probably independent formations or older translations 
from other languages. Some of these instances are, /mahvareh/ replacing 
/qamar-e masni f ‘satellite’; /resaneh/ replacing /vasileh-e ertebat/ ‘medi- 
um,’ /sahr nesini/ ‘urbanism’; /danesju/ (Arabic: taleb-e ‘elm) ‘student’, 
and Jazàdixàhl ‘liberal.’ 


Certain forces that facilitated the process of English loan translations 
in Persian in the past decades will most likely continue in the future. The 
fabric of Persian is not in danger, and it will remain Persian, as it happened 
in its contact with Arabic, Turkish, Greek, Aramaic, and other tongues, 
which has extended over many centuries. The English influence on 
Persian vocabulary will be extensive. It is important to realize that the 
close contact of a large group of Iranians who are currently living in 
English-speaking communities all over the world and the relative simi- 
larity of word formation in the two languages tend to invite more loan 
translations. The need for a technical vocabulary in science and techno- 
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logy and the changing cultural environment of the country necessitate far 
reading modifications in the Persian lexicon. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


NOTES 


Einar Hangen considers loan translations an extension of the process observed in 
“hybrid” compounds, and maintains that instead of substituting only one-half of 
the word, the borrowers analyse and substitute both halves. The borrowers import 
a particular structural pattern — viz., the combination of the two constituents into 
a compound expression with a new meaning of its own not derivable by a simple 
addition of the two parts. See his article, “Analysis of Linguistic Borrowing,” 
Language, xvi (1950), 214. 

For a detailed account of foreign words and linguistic change in Persian, see Ehsan 
Yarshater (a) “Zabanha va Lahjeha-ye Irani” (Iranian Languages and Dialects) 
Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, voL 1-2, Tehran, 1958, pp. 11-48. Sec also 

nameh Dehkhoda, Serial no. 40, pp. 9-25, and (b) “Current Trends in Lingnistics: 
Iran and Afghanistan,” Current Trends in Linguistics, vol. 6, Linguistics in South 
West Asia and North America, The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1971, pp. 669-689. 


For an analysis and classification of English loanwords in Persian, see, for 
example, M.A. Jazayery, "English Loanwords in Persian: A Study in Language 
and Culture,” dissertation, University of Texas at Austin, 1958, and “Observations 


Hill, University of Texas at Austin, 1969, pp. 80-96; Chinmoy Dutt, “Loan Words 
in Persian,” Indian Linguistics, Journal of the Linguistic Society of India (Poona), 
1955-56, 17: 114-19; CE. Wilson, “Contributions to Modern Persian-Engtish 
Vocabulary,” Islamic Culture, vol. viii, 4, 1934, 560-84; vol. ix, 1935, 80-106, 308-34, 
493-518, 580-602; vol. x, 1936, 63-87, 280-98, 451-70, 610-32; vol. xii, 1, 1939, 82-97. 
Additional articles on the subject are listed in Iraj Afshar, Index Iranicus, 1, 
1910-1958, Tehran, 1961, A.S. Ahsan, “Western Loanwords in Modern Persian,” 
Eqbal, 18. 1:1-22. 


A comprehensive study of French and English loan translations was conducted by 
Khorow Farsidfard of Tehran University in the 1960s. He collected a total of ten 
thousand words and phrases, the great majority of them coming from newspapers 
and journals. The results appeared in Persian journals. For further details on this 
study, sec: 

(a) "Nokatic cand dar barch-e ta'sir-e Zabanha-ye Faransavi va Englisi dar 
Farsi” (Some Notes on ths Influence of French and English on Persian), Vahid 
(1964) 1.9-9-16. 

(b) "Kalamat va Ebarati ke az Zabanha-ye Faransavi va Englisi tarjomeh 
sodeh” (Loan Translations from French and English), Vahid (1964), 2.7: 72-79; 
2.8: 75-78; 2.9: 77-80; 2.10: 72-78; 2.11 : 52-60. 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(c) “Ta’sir-c tarjome dar Zaban-o Farsi" (The Influence of Translation of 
Persian), in Farhang va Zendegi, The Journal of the Center for Culture and Arts, 
Tehran, 1976, 23:1-47. 


In addition to the above studies, there is a short list of loan translations 
provided by A.S. Ahsan in Modern Trends in the Persian Language, The Iran 
Pakistan Institute of Persian Studies (1976, Islamabad, pp. 140-147). 


The establishment of Dar al-Funun, “The House of Science,” in Tehran in 1851 
was intended to provide training in modern science and forcign languages using 
the European model. 


The major sources include: 
ee taire te ee 
1972-76, in a few volumes contained selected English terms of education, library 


science, social science, natural sciences, and arts, along with their equivalents in 
loan translations in Persian. 

(b) Vazgiin-e falsafe va b ege ipii (Glossary of Philosophy and Social 
Sciences) was compiled by the Institute of Humanities (1977, Tehran). This 
glossary appeared in two volumes, one in French-Persian and the other in English- 
Persian. The editors provide for cach of the eleven thousand entries different 


psychology, logic, law, and related disciplines in social sciencece. 
Sapur Rasex, "Zaban-e edari dar Karbord-e edari" (The Persian Language in 
Administrative Use), Rahnema-ye Kitab, 15.1-2:3-16. 


Sec Ahsan's work (op.cit, n-3 above), p. 112. 
For a description of various types of compound words in Persian, sco M.A Jazayery 


and H.H. Paper, “A Reference Grammar of Modern Persian,” University of 
Michigan, unpublished, 1961, pp. 301-318. 


THE GENESIS OF THE ISLAMIC REVOLUTION IN IRAN 


SADEGH ZIBAKALAM 


THE 1979 Revolution in Iran has been regarded by some observers as one 
of the major political events of contemporary history. Judging by the 
changes it has caused in the Middle East, its radical impact in a number 
of the Islamic countries, and its overall impact beyond the Islamic world, 
the claim may well prove to be justified. In spite of its significance, the 
post-Revolution political upheavals and turmoil have, however, tended 
to draw most of the attention on Iran. As a result, the Revolution itself 
has not received the attention which it deserves within the academic 
world. 


With Iran seemingly entering a more stable and politically less volatile 
period, it is perhaps appropriate to pay more attention to the Revolution 
itself, to examine its origin and bow it came about. 


During the peak of the Revolutionary movement, the late 1970s, one 
of the widely held views about the cause of the uprising against the late - 
Shah’s regime was the so-called modérnization theory. Although it ap- 
peared in more than just one form, the underlying argument in nearly all 
of them was the same: that the deep-rooted dissension against the Shah 
had come about as a result of his modern and Western style changes. Its 
proponents, which surprisingly included some of the Western writers with 
along association with contemporary Iran, argued that these changes had 
antagonized the more traditional sections of Iranian society and hence 
had mobilized them against the Shah. 


What had given rise to this gross misconception, as will be seen, was 
the religious complexion of the movement and the fact that an eighty-year 
old Ayatullah had emerged as the undisputed leader of the revolutionary 
movement against the Shah. Some writers were quick to allege that the 
Ayatullah’s resentment against the Shah had originated as a result of the 
latter’s modern social reforms such as his land reform, giving the women 
the right to vote, and to enable them to seek divorce (against the Shari'ah 
law). Not only had these analysts failed to realize the real roots of the 
Revolution, but in their misconceived assumptions about the Shah and 
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his regime, they had ended up believing in those reforms as genuine 
development. 


Another theory sought the roots of the Revolution in the quadrupling 
of Iran’s oil revenues and its alleged detrimental socio-economic effects 
on many Iranians. It concluded that the sudden and massive jump in Iran’s 
budget led to a chronic inflation, shortages of consumer products, cor- 
ruption, and in general, the deepening of the gap between the very rich 
and the ruling elite on the one hand, and the rest of the population, on 
the other. The theory alleges that the undesirable socio-economic dis- 
location brought about in the early 1970s, led to a profound sense of 
unfulfilled expectations amongst the lower and middle classes around the 
late 1970s. 


These explanations have three essential factors in common. First they 
fail to consider that much of the ‘modernizing reforms’ which they 
attribute to the Shah was experienced by a number of other Muslim 
countries; that during the 1970s most, if not all, of the OPEC members, 
particularly within the Arab world, went through the same phase which 
Iran did without even producing a single crisis let alone a full scale 
revolution. Second, the modernization theory invariably seeks the roots 
of the Revolution in what did or did not take place in Iran during the 
1970s, as if the regime under the Shah did have the support of the people 
before that. Finally, and most important of all, it fails to realize the deeper 
and more underlying causes of the regime’s unpopularity which, as will 
be seen, had existed before the 1970s: 


The view taken in this paper is, however, historical, and relates to the 
fundamental lack of modern socio-political development in modern Iran. 
This failure extends beyond the Pahlavi era, and, in fact, reaches as far 
back as the late nineteenth-century Iran. 


At the turn of the century Iran was socially backward, politically 
undeveloped, and economically poor. The country’s plight had been 
exacerbated by the rivalry and domination of the two colonial powers, 
Britain and Czarist Russia. 


Partly in response to Iran’s appalling conditions, and partly owing to 
a fascination with Western economic progress, scientific achievements, 
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and political institutions, the first modern generation of Iranian intellec- 
tuals began spreading calls for reforms around the turn of the century. In 
time this ‘social awakening’ reached and was backed by some of the 
clerical leaders. Their support converted the intellectual movement into 
a popular uprising against despotism which led to the Constitutional 
Revolution in 1906. š 


Despite powerful expectations, the revolution failed in a large 
measure to bring about the much needed reforms. A combination of 
internal factors on the one hand, and the Anglo-Russian interference, on 
the other, prevented the new regime from mustering enough authority to 
rule effectively. The profound weakening of the central authority led to 
the rise of various regional powers across the country. Their political 
complexion varied from nationalist to secular and self-styled socialist, 
from tribalism to bandits. All declared themselves to be autonomous, if 
not actually independent from Tehran. 


By the end of the First World War, Iran was firmly in the grip of a 
political chaos, economic disintegration, and the virtual collapse of any 
meaningful central authority. 


The rise of Reza Shah's dictatorship (1921-1941) brought political 
disarray to an end. He managed to build a firm and highly centralized 
authority, eroding all of the rural regional power centres which had 
emerged during the turmoil of the preceding decade. He modernized and 
established bureaucracy, the army, industry, education, legal system, and 
services. But he failed to initiate any political reforms. In addition, his 
rule was marked by much fear and harsh treatment of any opposition. Not 
unexpectedly, he ended up being deeply despised and his fall brought 
relief. 


His rule did, however, mark a watershed in the modern history of Iran. 
His socio-economic measures created a modern middle class for the first 
time in Iran. Hitherto, Iranian society was by and large culturally 
homogeneous; social divisions existed vertically along the line of class 
divisions. The only notable exception to the latter observation was of 
course the first generation of the Iranian intellectuals who had emerged 
around the turn of the century. But they constituted only a lobby, whereas 
the sections which gradually were formed during and after the Reza Shah 
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created a distinctly new social stratum. In contrast to the more traditional 
sections, the former benefitted from the newly created secular education 
and consequently filled the newly created professional ranks: banking, 
law, army, teaching, industry, and the largest of all, government 
bureaucracy. The new class was not strictly secular and only superficially 
Westernized, yet in much of its social behaviour it tended to depart from 
the more traditional strata. 


Reza Shah’s dictatorship thus marked the beginning of the ‘two- 
cultures’ phenomenon which has become a major underlining feature of 
Iranian society. 


The collapse of Reza Shah’s dictatorship (as a result of the Allied 
occupation of Iran in 1941) not only occurred very suddenly, but, more 
importantly, it had come about as a result of an external factor. It, 
therefore, created a power vacuum during which Iran observed one of its 
longest periods of relative freedom. 


The Reza Shah’s immense power was partly inherited by the court, 
headed by the new and young monarch, the Shah, partly by the army, 
partly by the landed aristocracy, and partly by the old liberal aristocrats, 
veterans of the constitutional movement who, along with a number of the 
chieftains and magnates, had been suppressed under the Reza Shah. 


There was also a new development : the appearance of some modern 
political institutions. Two of them grew to dominate Iran’s politics during 
the next decade. The first was a secular leftist movement headed by the 
Tudeh Party. The second one was a secularly inclined nationalist move- 
ment headed by Mossadeq. Despite their different political outlooks, the 
two movements shared some common factors. Both drew the bulk of their 
support largely from the modern intelligentsia which had evolved under 
Reza Shah; both were essentially secular-orientated, particularly the 
Tudeh, whilst the nationalist movement also drew support from distinctly 
religious elements; and both were broadly seeking social reforms along 
with their particular political objectives. Finally, both were ultimately 
defeated by the Shah, who was assisted decisively by Britain and the U.S. 
Most Iranians have blamed Mossadeq's overthrow somewhat exclusively 
on the CIA. Whilst that factor cannot be overemphasized, it must also be 
added that the nationalist movement had become already undermined as 
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a result of internal weaknesses. In fact, given the scale of these weak- 
nesses it is difficult to assess with any confidence the possibility of the 
nationalist movement as having been able to develop into a viable and 
long-term political institution. 


The failure of the secular forces marked a turning point in the struggle 
against despotism. In retrospect, it proved to be a significant factor for 
the emergence and the eventual success of the Islamic movement. The 
first of these trends emerged in the aftermath of Mossadeq's fall. 


In some important respects, the new Islamic trend proved to be a 
departure from the more traditional Islamic stance towards socio-politi- 
cal issues. Whereas the latter had been advocated by the clergy, the 
former was advocated mainly by lay intellectuals. Whereas the latter's 
advocates had been educated at the main Shi‘ite centres, studying classi- 
cal Shi‘ite jurisprudence, the former's advocates had studied modern 
sciences in the secular West. Whereas the clergy had traditionally viewed 
the West with contempt and distrust, Bazargan and the other modern 
advocates tended to describe Western secularism in the deeper context 
ofthe Western intellectual development since the Renaissance. Whereas 
the prevailing religious literature had on the whole remained aloof from 
addressing the more contemporary social issues, the new trend tried to 
approach such concepts as economics, government, politics, modern 
sciences, from an Islamic perspective. It led to the rise of an Islam which 
was modern, humane, rational, one that respected the individuals' rights. 
Politically, it was perceived to be nationalist, anti-colonialist, anti- 
despotic and, hence by definition, opposed to the Shah's dictatorship and 
his dependence on the U.S. 


Given the collapse of the secular movements, on the one hand, and 
the modern and appealing outlook which the new Islamic trend created, 
on the other, Islam began to attract members of the new middle class. Its 
two leading advocates, Bazargan and Ayatullah Taleqani, introduced 
Islam into the university, attracting an increasing number of students. 
Religion, as a guide to ideology, was no longer identified among the more 
traditional strata alone, since an increasing number of the intelligentsia 
were turning to Islam. Interestingly enough this significant development 
was taking place at a time (the 1950s) when the Shah had not as yet 
embarked on any of his ‘modernizing reforms,’ thereby making the more 
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traditional minded Iranians to seek comfort in Islam, as has been sug- 
gested subsequently by some observers. 


By the end of the 1950s the Bazargan-Jaleqani circle had made 
significant inroads into opposition ranks, and by the early 1960s all its 
leading figures had been put behind bars facing long terms of imprison- 
ment. 


During the next two decades, the Shah’s drift towards a more 
autocratic style of government increased, as did dissension with his rule. 


For its part, Islamic revivalism also grew, and as opposition to the Shah 
deepened, it turned more militant. More specifically, three separate 
trends greatly enhanced the Islamic impetus. 


The first was the emergence of Ayatullah Khomeini in the early 1960s. 
His opposition to the Shah, resulting the popular uprising of 1963, raised 
the Ayatullah’s status from a high ranking clergyman, virtually unknown 
outside Qum, to that of a national figure. It was the first time since the 
constitutional era that a clerical leader had directly challenged the state. 


Contrary to what some Western-based writers on Iran have alleged, 
his opposition to the Shah arose not because the Ayatullah disagreed with 
the monarch’s ‘progressive reforms,’ or that he was against the regimes 
proposed land-reform. Had this been the case, he could not have 
mustered the support of the rest of the opposition in 1963: he was able 
to draw support from the students, radical workers, the Nationalists, 
particularly those inclined, towards Islam, oppositional forces abroad 
including the Confederation of Iranian Students, and even the leftist 
groups including the Tudeh Party. 


As a senior member of the clerical hierarchy, the Ayatullah’s opposi- 
tion to the regime had several important long-term repercussions for the 
struggle against the Shah. First, because of the fact that he was marja‘ 
taqlid, his confrontation with the regime dragged the other ‘Ulam’, 
willingly or otherwise, into the dispute as well. As a result, any sense of 
divinity which might have still been left for the monarch disappeared for 
good. Secondly, a generation of younger clerics, as the followers of 
Ayatullah Khomeini emerged and prevented the hostility created by 
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Ayatullah between the regime and Qum from being patched up — the 
same group which ultimately assumed the Revolution's leadership. It 
meant that in practice, the other ‘Ulama’, who were either apolitical or 
did not share the Ayatullah’s hardline stand vis-a-vis the regime, had to 
support him in the eyes of the public. Finally, for the opposition in general 
and the Islamic forces in particular, Ayatullah Khomeini gradually be- 
came a de facto national leader. 


The third pillar of Islamic revivalism was the Mujahidin movement. 
Although many of the movement’s original founders had been either the 
product of or else were influenced by the Bazargan-Taleqani teachings, 
the Mujahidin went much beyond the former’s moderate and humani- 
tarian perspective of Islam. They did so by partly repudiating non-violent 
methods against the regime, advocating instead an armed struggle, and 
partly by blending some of the prevailing revolutionary Marxism- 
Leninism ideas with those of Shi‘ism. They thus ended up by building a 
movement which outwardly had an Islamic appearance but inwardly had 
become interwoven with Marxism-Leninism. 


As the movement’s drift to Marxism grew, eventually many of its 
leaders along with dozens of its senior cadres turned openly Marxist. The 
move had a devastating effect on the Mujahidin as a whole. It discredited 
the Mujahidin as a purely Islamic movement, and a number of its sup- 
porters, who felt more loyalty towards Islam than the ‘organization, left 
the movement altogether. 


The above predicament was, however, a later development, and at any 
rate, given the clandestine nature of the Mujahidin, only very few were 
aware of its acute internal disarray. From the outside, the Mujahidin 
impressed the public at large and the religiously inclined in particular as 
a progressive and revolutionary Islamic movement. It boosted enormous- 
ly the Islamic impetus which had been growing since the 1950s. 


Parallel to the Islamic forces, the left, too, underwent a similar trans- 
formation. The principal force of the traditional left, the Tudeh, could not 
rise up again in view of its inept performance in the post-Reza Shah era. 
The left which consequently emerged in the post-1950s tried to find anew 
identity and kept a clear distance from the Tudeh, even though in reality 
it held many features in common with the Tudeh. Where it did depart 
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from the Tudeh was in its encounter with regime, advocating an all-out 
armed strugple. 


Apart from the Mujahidin and the Fedaii, there were other, smaller, 
groups both Marxist and Islamic which had turned to armed struggle. In 
fact, by the mid-1960s, most of the opposition were, one way or another, 
contemplating armed action. The reasons for this militant disposition 
were twofold. The classical opposition, who had hitherto used non- 
violent methods, had not been able to achieve a great deal. At the same 
time, the Shah was turning increasingly repressive, denying his opponents 
the slightest room to manoeuvre. The brutal suppression of the 1963 
uprising, during which the regime used the army to put down demonstra- 
tions resulting in thousands of deaths, acted as the last straw for the 
younger and more militant opposition. The massacre tended to convince 
them that there was no limit to which the Shah would turn to secure his 
reign. In the eyes of the militants, whilst the anti-imperialism struggle in 
Iran did not seem to have brought much success, elsewhere, in China, 
Algeria, Vietnam and Cuba it appeared to have succeeded. They con- 
cluded that the principal reason for those countries' success was due to 
waging an armed struggle to achieve revolution. 


Contrary to the expectations of the guerrilla groups, the armed strug- 
gle failed to achieve any tangible results. Thé movement managed only 
to receive some support from the student milieu. Even the Mujahidin 
who did manage to reach out to other social groups, if only to a limited 
extent, failed equally to become anything like a popular national libera- 
tion movement which had existed in the Algerian or Chinese revolutions. 
Moreover, SAVAK had mustered enough intelligent know-how to sup- 
press the guerrilla movement even before it could start. By the mid-1970s, 
the guerrilla movement had received enough blows for it no longer to 
pose any real threat to the regime. 


The defeat confronted the left with serious internal problems. In the 
case of the Mujahidin, the difficulties had become compounded by the 
bitter ideological conflicts tormenting the movement. 


The collapse of the armed struggle was-but part of a more general and 
underlying dilemma which was confronting the left as a whole: failing to 
grasp the reality of the changes which Iranian society had undergone. 
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The cause of this failure was left's stubborn adherence to Marxism- 
Leninism and Stalin's ideas. In trying to apply Marxism-Leninism dog- 
matically to Iran's conditions, and to interpret the changes within that 
context, the left ended up failing to understand and consequently to adjust 
itself to the changes. Its malaise revealed itself in numerous splits and 
ideological disputes about *what was to be done." 


The disarray conversely benefitted the forces of Islamic revivalism. 
The more Islamically inclined currents were drawn behind Ayatullah 
Khomeini whilst the more Marxist oriented ones quietly began healing 
their wounds. 


The armed struggle did, however, bring a result which, in retrospect, 
proved to be very significant. The nature of the movement compelled the 
SAVAK to detain many more political prisoners than it ever had done 
before. In addition, SAVAK had resolved to use greater torture in order 
to extract information from suspects. The combined effect of these 
developments was that Iran became internationally to be regarded as a 
country with one of the worst records in human rights, a recognition which 
was of paramount importance once the American Democratic Party 
presidential candidate, Jimmy Carter, made Human Rights an electoral 
and subsequently a foreign policy issue. 


The armed struggle emerged at a time when Iran was, ironically, going 
through an economic boom. Substantial increases in Iran's oil revenues 
from around mid-1960s onwards meant that many more Iranians were 
attending colleges and universities, and that an increasing number of 
middle class families could afford to send their children abroad for 
education. The presence of thousands of Iranian students in the West 
ensured that the plight of their country’s political situation in general, and 
the atrocities of SAVAK in particular, did not go unnoticed. More essen- 
tially still, the growing number of the intelligentsia, notably students, 
boosted enormously the magnitude of opposition against the Shah, thus 
providing fertile ground for the rising Islamic revivalism which was 
explicitly anti-regime. 

The fourth and final pillar of Islamic revivalism was the Sorbonne- 
graduate and lay Islamic thinker, Doctor Ali Shariati. Whereas the other 
three pillars became overtly involved with oppositional politics, Shariati 
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shunned attacking the regime explicitly. His contribution was very much 
cultural and intellectual. He revived some of the radical Islamic notions, 
popularized some of the others, and created a strong sense of religious 
awareness amongst many of the younger and modern educated genera- 
tions. On the other hand, he unleashed an unprecedented attack on what 
he regarded as the reactionary and traditionalist values and practices 
which, he believed, were polluting the real and original Shi‘ite values. 
He also criticized strongly the conservative thinking which, in his views, 
was responsible for the creation of such practices. His unorthodox, 
modern, and powerful language found much appeal within the intel- 
ligentsia and modern middle class, in addition to the more usual followers 
of radical Islam: students, radical clergymen, and similar groups. He 
created a wave of religious awakening by reviving such notions as mar- 
tyrdom, the obligation of every Shi'ite to rebel against tyranny and 
injustice. He argued that whilst Marxism and Capitalism had both vio- 
lated human values, Islam, in contrast, respected man's integrity and 
freedom. 


Shariati's detention and the banning of his works only increased his 
popularity. Scores of students and the young radicals were imprisoned by 
SAVAK for distributing Shariati's works. His unexpected death in July 
1977 elevated his image, in the context of radical Shi‘ism, to that of 


martyr. 


The four currents explain the background which gave rise to the 
religious complexion which the Revolution assumed; to understand the 
underlying causes of the regime's unpopularity, however, one has to look 
at its socio-economic and political failure. The regime's failure to bring 
about any meaningful degree of political reforms, given the fact that it 
was unable to produce any social basis, does not require a great deal of 
effort to be understood. The Shah basically saw himself as a benevolent 
ruler who was vested with some sort of divine mission to develop ‘his 
country’ and to lead ‘his people.’ To that extent, he believed that his 
policies, social, economic, and political, were ultimately beneficial to 
Iranian people. He saw, therefore, no need for any pluralism, and even 
less so for sharing some of his absolute power. Although he talked about 
political participation, two-party, and one-party system, in reality he 
neither allowed any degree of independent decision-making, nor was he 
prepared to tolerate any view different from his own. In many ways the 
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state over which the Shah ruled had remained politically as undeveloped 
and repressive as that which he had inherited 37 years earlier from his 
father. 


The regime's achievements in purely economic terms were equally as 
unimpressive as its socio-political performance. He dictated the country's 
economy in much the same way as he dictated its politics. Iran's develop- 
ment had become for the Shah very much a personal issue. He had his 
own vision of what Iran's development should be. It consisted of obtaining 
the latest, often the largest, and, of course, the most expensive technol- 
ogy. Progress to the Shah was synonymous with having large cities 
packed with people, cars, and with shops full of luxurious consumer 
products — he literally took pride in Iran's level of meat consumption 
having reached the level to those of France and the U.S. To him, success 
meant having become a superpower with an enormous and highly sophis- 
ticated army, with having nuclear generators and large industries. His 
vision did not have much room for rural development; agriculture was 
somehow not compatible in his model. Nor was improving the appalling 
level of education, health, and poverty of the Iranian countryside. Thus, 
as Iran was being ‘developed’ under the Shah, it acquired nuclear plants, 
steel mills and petrochemical complexes, assembled cadillacs, and used 
satellite communications, while ultra modern skyscrapers mushroomed 
in cities becoming rapidly overcrowded. 


To many in the West, as well as the Shah and many members of his 
ruling elite, those symbolized Iran’s remarkable achievements under the 
Shah. What did go largely unnoticed, however, was the other side of the 
coin: that hundreds of thousands of the country’s rural work force had 
abandoned the countryside by migrating to shanty towns of invariably 
over-populated cities working as footmen, servants, street peddlers, 
casual labourers, beggars and such other non-productive occupations, not 
to mention those who had turned to crime and violence; that contrary to 
the false impression which the imported industries had created, the 
country’s underlying infrastructure had not greatly improved, that in 
reality Iran was hardly capable of manufacturing (as opposed to assem- 
bling the imported parts which were quite often the case) a simple and 
small bicycle; that impressive skyscrapers had been erected in cities which 
did not even have an elementary eco-system to take care of their drains. 
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But that does not dispute the fact that there was a general improve- 
ment in the standard of living. More pupils went to school, more students 
entered higher education, far more Iranian travelled abroad, the number 
of households possessing televisions, washing machines, refrigerators, 
Hi-Fi, etc. had vastly increased. However, genuine sustained develop- 
ment had not come about as a result of the increased availability of 
consumer goods. The explanation is to be found almost entirely in the 
huge increase in Iran's oil revenues. Otherwise, as far as meaningful 
development was concerned, Iran had not made much progress in moving 
away from the problems facing other developing countries: high birth 
rate, high mortality rate, high levels of illiteracy, the below-subsistence 
agriculture, the drift to the cities, persistent unemployment as well as 
underemployment, shortages of technical and managerial expertise, and 
all of the shortcomings arising from an incompetent, large, and incurably 
corrupt bureaucracy. 


The overall failure of the Shah's regime to bring about genuine 
socio-political reforms, inadvertently helped Islam. The latter was per- 
ceived by many Iranians, even those not particularly religious, as being 
capable of bringing about reforms. One could even ask an interesting yet 
academic question: would Islam have been able to assume that image, 
had the Shah's regime been more successful? In addition to the regime's 
performance, the four revivalist currents had, over nearly two decades, 
also played a crucial role in building up the powerful and popular image 
for Islam at the time of the Revolution. Its followers had come to be 
convinced that Islam was an antidote to the Shah’s unpopular rule. While 
his reign was identified with political repression, lack of freedom and 
shortage of social justice, Islam was, in contrast, expected to bring 
freedom and justice. While the Shah’s economic programmes were felt 
as having been detrimental to genuine development and progress, and as 
having served more the interests of multinationals and foreign (mainly 
Western) powers, the economy under Islam was to serve first and 
foremost Iran’s interests to bring self sufficiency, to revive agriculture 
(which had declined considerably under the Shah), and to develop the 
country’s resources rather than relying on increasing imports. Whereas 
the Shah was felt to have reduced Iran’s status to that of a virtual puppet 
of the U.S., Islam was to bring back Iran’s independence and integrity. 
And whereas the Shah was believed to have let the country’s wealth to be 
plundered by the royal family, corrupt officials, and an elite of super- 
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tycoons, often not without connections to the court, Islam, it was felt, was 
more likely to install pious and patriotic officials who would protect the 
interests of their country. 


Contrary to a widely held misconception, the Islamic resurgence had 
not, therefore, come about because the Shah had made too many reforms, 
but quite the reverse in fact : it was being caused because, as noted, he 
had not made enough reforms. The Iranians had turned to Islam not for 
what the Shah had done, but, as it were, for what he had failed to do. 
Opposition to a regime which ruled through coercion, and which had 
made very little progress economically ought not to have come as a 
surprise. But such was not the case as far as the Shah, Washington, and 
some of the Western observers were concerned. For them, a completely 
opposite picture had grown of and by the Shah for nearly four decades. 
A picture which described the Shah as a benevolent reformer with 
modern and highly ambitious ideals for his country. For his part, the Shah 
perceived as having little or no real opposition; he described his op- 
ponents as the reactionary and backward religious elements (including 
the clerics), or the communists who, in his view, wanted to give away Iran 
to the foreign powers. He invariably referred to the former as the ‘black 
reaction’ and to latter as the ‘red reaction.’ Beyond the ‘fanatics’ of the 
right, and the ‘terrorists’ of the left, he saw no other opposition to his 
reign; a paradox which evidently never left him, even long after the 
Revolution. 


The failure to realize the depth of the unpopularity of the Shah’s 
regime was not the only misconception. Both the Shah and the West bad 
much misplaced confidence in the cohesion and strength of his regime. 
For its part, Washington believed that the regime was somehow capable 
of surviving without it, an illusion which did not last very long as the 
Revolution began to unfold. 


Over the years, the Shah bad not only silenced his opponents outside 
the regime, he had also grown quite intolerant of criticism from within. 
The more independent minded officials had been replaced by ‘yes men’ 
which meant that renewal from within under a different leader was a 
highly improbable option. The Shah expressly opposed his officials taking 
initiative, instead he had created an extremely hierarchical system in 
which every decision had to be made from the top and every layer 
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ultimately sought his approval. The Shah was the regime and the regime 
was the Shah. Any problem or malfunctioning on the part of the Shah 
meant the total paralysis of the entire system, a scenario which, in effect, 
brought the regime to a halt during the Revolution. Once the Shah had 
given up hope, or the will to fight, then to all intents and purposes the 
regime was finished. Indeed much of Americans' efforts was precisely to 
prevent the latter: to preserve the regime after the Shah, not realizing 
thatthe Shah had left no one inside his regime with any reasonable degree 
of competence to be able to hold it together. Ironically such a figure 
would have been regarded by the Shah as a potential threat and thus 
would have had very little prospect of remaining in the system. 


Having failed to realize the underlining realities of the Shah's regime 
for decades, the West in general and the monarch himself in particular 
became completely overwhelmed by the depth of dissension against his 
rule. As the crisis began to unfold, they first failed to grasp its full 
dimension. then they believed that a few concessions here and there 
might dampen the anger, while in between some measures of force were 
tried out. Finally when the regime did crumble, the argument was fre- 
quently heard that the Shah had modernized too much and too fast and 
that his highly ambitious reforms had created too many unfulfilled expec- 
tations. 


Apart from the misguided image of the Shah in the West, the other 
source of the misconception was the religious complexion of the Revolu- 
tion. The intermingling between Islam and the Revolution, and the 
subsequent dominance of the religion in post-Revolution Iran have given 
rise to two sources of opposing interpretations about the cause of the 
Revolution. On the one hand, it has convinced further those who have 
argued that the Revolution was, in a sense, against the Shah's modern- 
ization. On the other hand, it has given rise to a new interpretation by 
some Iranians that the Revolution was first and foremost for the sake of 
Islam, it came about in order to create an Islamic state in Iran. 


The two views tend to overlook essentially similar factors, not the least 
of which being the long history of the anti-despotism struggle in Iran. 
Both, for example, refer to the strong role which the religious institutions, 
and especially the clerics led by Ayatullah’ Khomeini, played in the 
Revolution. But they fail to realize that the Ayatullah, during the Revolu- 
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tion, was, in effect, reflecting the Iranians' frustration with the Shah, 
which had come about, in the first place, as a result of the latter's despotic 
rule. They also fail to see that what enabled the religious institution to 
play such a role, apart from the dynamics of Islam (which does not, unlike 
the present-day Christianity, separate church and state), was the failure 
of the secular political movements, on the one hand, and the powerful 
case which the revivalist atmosphere had created for Islam, on the other. 


Such a phenomenon is not of course unique to Islam and Iran. The 
church in Latin America through the liberation theology movement, in 
Poland, in South Africa, and the role of the mosques in the Palestinian 
uprising, in spite of their differences, seem to share some degrees of 
similarities with the position of Islam under the Shah. It is of course 
debatable what sort of regime they each want to install in place of the one 
they are struggling against. But it is probably less arguable that in all of 
them religion has become a bastion against the society's prevailing injus- 
tices and political repression. 


In Iran itself such has been the case in the context of the anti- 
despotism movement. Each time that Islam entered the movement, it 
came to play a leading role and effectively assumed the leadership of the 
movement, such was the case during the Constitutional struggle, in the 
early 1960s, and the Islamic Revolution. Otherwise, when religion as- 
sumed its more traditional scholastic role, the more secular trends proved 
to be the dominant force, such was the case in the post-Constitutional 
era, under and after Reza Shah, and during the nationalization era. 
Similarly, the most popular religious leaders were those who tended to 
address the social issues and challenged the state tyranny. 


The religious complexion of the Islamic Revolution, in short, ought 
not to overshadow the deeper and the more deep-seated causes of the 
Revolution; that the movement against the Shah was, in the final analysis, 
against political repression, social injustice, and absence of freedom. 


TOWARDS THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MEDIEVAL 
SHORAPUR DOAB, DECCAN 


K. PADDAYYA 


THE medieval history of the lower Deccan was dominated by the rise and 
fall ofthe Bahmani and Adil Shahi kingdoms and that of the Vijayanagara 
empire, and their two-century-long struggle for supremacy over the 
Raichur Doab wedged between the two rivers the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra. Contrary to the popular notion tending to lay undue stress 
on religious factors, this tussle was basically motivated by the keenness 
of the rival powers to gain access to the geo-political and economic 
advantages offered by the Doab.! 


The Doab and its adjacent areas contain a vast number and variety of 
sites and places belonging to this period. The impressive architectural 
features and archaeological remains found at these places are an eloquent 
testimony to the tumults and vicissitudes that punctuated the medieval 
history of the Deccan. Unfortunately, however, their study has never 
achieved the status of a definite research trend. There is still enough truth 
left in the lamentation made by Sir John Marshall more than half a 
century ago that "the military architecture of the Deccan has attracted 
little or no attention from archaeologists.” It is no doubt true that places 
like Bidar, Gulbarga, Bijapur and Hampi are well known on account of 
the imposing size and elaborate character of their monuments; a consid- 
erable amount of published literature already exists about these places. 
But it has almost been forgotten that the Doab and surrounding areas 
have numerous other sites, which, their small size notwithstanding, also 
played a crucial role in the dynamics of, and are equally important in 
reconstructing, the medieval history of the region. It is proposed to give 
in the following pages a short account of the inadequately known 
medieval sites found in a small area adjacent to the Raichur Doab, viz. 
the Shorapur Doab constituting the southwestern part of Gulburga Dis- 
trict, Karnataka. 


The Shorapur Doab, comprising the Taluks of Shorapur, Shahpur and 
Jewargi, is a beak-shaped tract of land formed at the confluence of the 
Bhima with the Krishna (Fig.1). It is referred to as Sagara 300 territorial 
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division (hence popularly known as Sagara Nadu) in the inscriptions of 
the Kalyani Chalukyas (dating to the 11th and 12th centuries) found at 
Yewur The Doab lies immediately to the north of the Raichur Doab and 
is separated from it by the Krishna. In addition to physical proximity, the 
two alluvial tracts share with each other geographical features (geological 
formations, terrain conditions, etc.) and were co-participants in the 
medieval history of the southern Deccan to such an extent that one could 
unhesitatingly treat them as constituting a single geographical zone and 
rename it as the Tungabhadra-Bhima Doab. 


It is perhaps worth noting that, in terms of archaeological sites, the 
Shorapur Doab is one of the richest areas in the whole country and has 
preserved excellent evidence of practically every stage of human culture 
stretching from the remote Stone Age to the modern period. Ar- 
chaeological research in the area commenced with Colonel Meadows 
Taylor’s discovery of Iron Age grave-sites at Jewargi, Vibhutihalli, An- 
dola, Hegratgi, Rajankolur and other places in the middle of the last 
century. These include dolmens, stone circles, cists, and stone align- 
ments.” In the early decades of the present century Dr.Ghulam Yazdani, 
the highly respected Director of the Archaeological Department of the 
erstwhile Hyderabad State, carried out a general survey of some of the 
medieval sites of the area.’ During the '30s and '40s S.K. Mukherjee and 
C. Mahadevan, both officers of the Geological Department of the 
Hyderabad State, discovered many neolithic and Iron Age grave-sites. 
The present author's detailed field studies in the Doab, commencing with 
his doctoral research carried out from 1965 to 1969, have brought to light 
an enormous body of evidence bearing upon the Stone Age past compris- 
ing the Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic 
cultures. Recent trends in archaeological theory and method, particularly 
the processual approach advocated by the New Archaeology, have been 
adopted in the investigation of these cultures.’ The recent discovery of 
fortified settlement of the historical period together with Asokan inscrip- 
tions and remains of a Buddhist stupa at Sannati on the left bank of the 
Bhima (in Chitapur Taluk) testifies to the importance of this area during 
the early part of the historical period? Subsequently the area was ruled 
by the Chalukya, Rashtrakuta and Yadava dynasties. Temples, inscrip- 
tions and even habitation sites belonging to these periods are found at 
Hegratgi, Mudnur, Sirwal, Yewur and other places and still await sys- 
tematic study. Some of the aspects relating to the history and culture of 
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the Doab are dealt with ina general way in the anthology of essays entitled 
Sagaranada Darshana published in Kannada recently. * 


As mentioned before, the area very much forms part of a larger tract 
of land that was the bone of contention between the Bahmani rulers and 
the Vijayanagara emperors of Hampi. With the defeat of Ramaraya by 
the combined forces of the Deccan Sultanates at the battle of Talikot, 
the Bedar Nayaks "who had hitherto been holding sway over the Doab as 
palagars of the Vijayanagara rulers in return for military services now 
became vassals of the Adil Shahi rulers of Bijapur. They extended strong 
support to the Bijapur Kingdom when it was subjected to Mughal 
onslaughts in the 17th century. In the later part of the 18th century the 
Bedar principality of Shorapur came under the general tutelage of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and remained so till the latter’s merger with the 
Indian Union in 1948. Colonel Philip Meadows Taylor served as the 
Political Agent of the British at Shorapur from 1841 to 1853 for regulating 
its affairs with the Nizam. The role Taylor played in restoring order in a 
principality suffering from both political anarchy and financial 
bankruptcy is described at length in his autobiography published in 
1877. 


In the following pages a brief account will be given of the places and 
sites dating to the time period (13th to 17th centuries) covered by the 
Bahmani, Adil Shahi and Vijayanagara kingdoms. It should be clarified 
that this account does not claim to be comprehensive treatment of the 
topic. Rather it is a preliminary study meant for alerting research workers 
to the wide scope that still obtains for investigations into the medieval 
archaeology of this part of the Deccan. 


The sites belonging to the medieval period of this area could be 
classified under two main categories: a) forts and b) other places. The 
latter category includes habitation sites, temples, masjids, tombs of saints 
and rulers, and other such features. 


L FORTS 


The forts found in the Doab belong to all the three types referred to 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. These are: a) Vana-durga or forest forts, as 
represented by Wanadurg in Shahpur Taluk; b) Nadi-durga, as repre- 
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sented by Jaldurg in the river Krishna; c) Parvata-durga, as typified by the 
forts at Yadgir, Shahpur, Rayanpal, Wagingera and Shorapur. As in the 
case of Raichur, Mudgal and other famous forts of the Raichur Doab, the 
hill-forts found here show an intimate relationship with ageless granite 
hills and hill-chains criss-crossing the area. While the not infrequently 
naturally steepsided faces of these hills afforded a tremendous natural 
advantage in planning and raising fool-proof fortifications, their flat- 
topped summits were found eminently suited for erecting residential and 
other structures of the citadel complex. We may remind ourselves here 
that three thousand years earlier the Neolithic settlers of Raichur and 
Bellary Districts and neighbouring areas made use of the granite hills in 
a very similar way.” A brief description of each one of these forts is 
provided below. 


Yadgir 


Yadgir (derived from the original name Yadavagiri) is a Taluk town 
next only to Gulbarga in size in the entire district. It is an important 
railway station on the Bombay-Madras line and lies on the left or eastern 
bank of the river Bhima. The medieval fort and the modern town around 
it are situated about two kilometers due east of the railway station. 
Ghulam Yazdani surveyed the fort during the years 1929-30 and left 
behind a short but succinct account of it. The granite hill on which the 
fort is built is oval-shaped and rises to a height of over 100 m. above the 
ground level. The Yadgir town itself is situated on the northern and 
western margins of the hill. On tbe other sides the hill has a scarped face 
and is surrounded by shallow water tanks which are still used for paddy 
cultivation, The origins of the fort go back to the Yadava period, although 
unfortunately no structural remains of this period survive today. The 
three Persian inscriptions found on the fort prove that it was the Adil 
Shahi rulers of Bijapur (particularly Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I) who were 
responsible for the fort’s various features that we see today. The battle- 
mented and loopholed fortification walls are provided with bastions at 
regular intervals and run around the entire citadel complex (called Bala 
Hisar). In view of the isolated nature and high altitude of the hill, the fort 
presents a commanding view of the surrounding plains (Fig2). 


There are two entrances to the citadel on the summit of the hill. The 
northetn entrance is the major one and originates from the town at the 
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foot of the hill (Fig.3). It consists of seven successively higher tier-like 
gateways, which were obviously meant for facilitating the negotiation of 
the rather steep-faced side of the hill by way of dividing it into easy strips 
or stages connected with one another by a broad flight of steps. It is 


perhaps best to describe this elaborate system of gateways by quoting 
from the account of Ghulam Yazdani. 


The Bala Hisar is reached by a broad flight of steps which rise from 
the foot of the hill on the northern side. The first gateway is totally 
ruined with exception only of the door-posts which indicate its 
position. To the left of this gateway is a ruined building, said to be 
the Ashur Khanah and the house of the Old Nawabs. In front of this 
are the remains of a mosque with only the fragments of the minarets 
and debris marking the site of the structure. The second gateway is 
in the form of an arched entrance fitted with a rectangular stone 
door-frame of lintel and pillar types, and furnished with wooden 
door-leaves which are now in decayed condition. On the top of the 
arch is a balcony supported on four stone brackets [Fig.4]. This 
gateway leads into a square court surrounded by arcaded galleries. 
The flight of steps proceeding upwards enters into the third gateway 
which too is in the form of an arched entrance. But this is quite plain 
and devoid of any door-frame. The fourth gateway is reached next. 
This again is an arched entrance fitted with a rectangular door- 
frame. On the top of the arch are the remains of some good cut- 
plaster work [Fig.5]. The doorway gives access to a vaulted vestibule 
covered over with a low dome and flanked on either side by a square 
domed chamber for the use of the guards. The interior of the big 
central dome has traces of cut-plaster decoration. The flight of steps 
proceeding thence passes through the fifth gateway which is also in 
the form of an arched entrance and quite plain. The sixth gateway is 
reached next. The passage is through a vaulted vestibule covered 
over with two low domes flanked with two domed chambers for 
guards on either side. A little distance further up is the seventh 
gateway. It is a plain arch fitted with a rectangular stone door-frame 
with a passage like the former gateway covered over with two domes 
and flanked on either side with two domed chambers for guards ae 


- Guns can still be seen mounted on several bastions forming part of 
the ramparts and gateways. Two of these guns are located on the tower- 
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like rocky eminence rising from the summit rock housing the citadel 
complex. One of these is 18 feet (5.5 m.) long and has a circumference 5 
feet (1.5 m). The second one measures 9 feet (2.75 m.) long and has a 
circumference of 6 feet 8 inches (2m.). 


The citadel complex consists of various structures and features which 
are mostly in ruins now. The prominent among these are a square court 
with ruins of buildings around it, a pond known as the Moti Talab, an 
extensive palace called the Firdaus Mahal, the Darbar Hall, arectangular, 
high-walled building called the Kabutar Khanah (pigeon house), 
Ghariyal Khanah and a small mosque called the Chini Masjid. The 
summit also has natural springs and rock depressions for storing fresh- 
water as well as smaller depressions sunk into granite surface to serve as 
silos for grain, ghee and other provisions. 


The Yadgir town lying at the foot of the hill also has some prominent 
structures of the medieval period such as the Shah Ya‘qub Qadiri’s 
Dargah consisting of a squarish structure with its top featured by a squat 
dome, four turrets and a battlemented parapet, the Sagar Darwazah (a 
lofty arched entrance provided with a rectangular door-frame), the Sagar 
Darwazah mosque (a six-domed double hall having three arches in every 
line), the Jami‘ Masjid constituting the biggest place of worship in the 
town, ruins of a building called the Rang Mahal, the Chauk mosque and 
a lofty arched gateway adjoining it. 


Shahpur 


This is also a Taluk town and contains an equally impressive fort. The 
granite hill on which this fort is located forms part of an extensive chain 
covering an area of several square kilometers. The fort dates back to the 
Bahmani period; the inscriptions attest to the fact that it was given its final 
form during the Adil Shahi period. Yazdani published a brief account of 
the fort and also the Persian inscriptions found on it. * 


The granite hill on which the fort rests rises to a height of over 150 m. 
from the ground; the Shahpur town (both medieval and modern parts) 
nestles in the foothill zone [Fig.6]. The main entrance is from the old town 
(from south) and is made up of eight lines of fortification stretching from 
the foothill area to the summit containing the citadel complex. The first 
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two lines of fortification, traversed by a broad flight of steps on the 
granitic surface with some Muslim tombs and other structures on either 
side of it, have more or less completely disappeared. The remaining six 
lines of fortification are well preserved and form an elaborate, tiered 
gateway system. (Fig.7). 


Describing this tiered gateway system, Yazdani writes: 


... the third line has an entrance 7 feet (2.15 m.) wide and 14 feet (4.3 
m.) high in pillar and lintel style. This wall has got several circular 
bastions which show that it might have been constructed at a com- 
paratively later period, i.e. in late Adil Shahi times. The fourth wall 
has an arched entrance about 12 feet (3.66 m.) wide and 14 feet (4.3 
m.) high which faces the east. The fifth line of fortification has an 
entrance of the pillar and lintel style. This entrance is far more 
impressive than the others. It has got a vaulted roof with three domes 
and also bears an Adil Shahi inscription .... The architecture of this 
entrance and also that of the line of fortifications is Adil Shahi. To 
the north of the entrance is a bastion which has got an old gun about 
15 feet (4.57 m.) inlength with a circumference of about 3 feet (0.91 
m.) at the mouth and 4 feet (1.21 m.) near the butt end [Fig.8]. The 
breech is made of flattened iron bars which have been welded 
together and strengthened by iron rings. The bore is 9 inches (0.23 
m.) wide. The sixth and seventh entrances face the north while the 
eighth is nearly as elaborate as the fourth and faces the east. The 
passage through the entrance is 18 feet (5.5 m.) long. It has a vaulted 
roof with three flat domes arranged north to south. The arches are 
in Bahmani style. The architecture of the last three walls is also 
Bahmani...." 


The citadel area is very extensive and measures over 500 m. by 150 m. 
It has a continuous fortification wall furnished with round bastions at 
regular intervals (Fig.9). The main structures of the citadel complex are 
asmall mosque, a massive hall-like structure measuring 65 feet by 35 feet 
(20 x 10.66 m.) with a partition wall running lengthwise and a pavilion 
with a vaulted roof and measuring 48 feet by 36 feet (14.6 x 11 m.) 
(Fig.10). These apart, the summit also contains wells sunk into the 
ground, freshwater springs and holes dug in the ground to serve storage 
purposes. On the plain ground outside the tiered gateways there are ruins 
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of dwelling structures which must have housed the personal staff of the 
fort-keeper and quarter-guards. In the Shahpur town itself there are other 
ruined structures including the two town gateways called the Diggi Dar- 
wazah and the Kolur Darwazah. 


Rayanpal 


This is a hamlet lying about 4 km. to the east of Kodekal, a major 
village settlement situated in the southwestern part of Shorapur Taluk 
and about 9 km. from the left bank of the river Krishna. The name 
Rayanpal itself may imply that the place was once the seat of palagar or 
vassal (probably a Bedar chief) of the Vijayanagara emperors, Basátin 
al-Salatin ® mentions that the Mughal general Diler Khan halted at 
Korengal (Kodekal) on his march from Nalatvad to Sagar. Having been 
prompted by Desai (probably a rival Bedar chief) whom Diler Khan had 
promised the Deshmukhi of Nasratabad (Sagar), he attacked the hill-fort 
at Pal (Rayanpal) lying at a distance of one kos and captured it after 
putting to death the 40 or SO soldiers defending it. The settlement 
associated with the fort was also captured, and property including orna- 
ments was looted. Diler Khan took 2000 people prisoners, destroyed the 
fort and set fire to the settlement. 


The granite hill supporting the fort lies about a kilometre to the south 
of the village. It is on the northern periphery of an expanse of granite hills 
which extends across the Krishna and into the adjoining Raichur District. 
The three main components making up this site are: 1) the fort hillock 
(Fig.11); 2) a shallow tank on the northern side of the fort, created by just 
putting up a small earthen bund on the open side of a depression in the 
granitic terrain; 3) extensive settlement area at the base of the fort 
(Fig.12). The dammed up water of the reservoir is now being used for 
irrigating a few acres of paddy crop. The settlement area on the southern 
and western sides of the fort contains ruins of a vast number of residential 
and other structures of dry stone masonry. This part of the site was 
obviously meant for housing the military and civilian personnel attached 
to the fort. It has two entrances, of which the eastern gateway is still intact. 
A dry-masonry fortification wall (2 m. high and 1.5 m. broad) runs round 
the whole site, covering an area of about 700 m. by 600 m. 
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The fort itself is a somewhat triangular-shaped feature measuring 250 
m. (east-west) by 150 m. (north-south). It rises to a height of 20 to 30 m. 
above the ground. A well-built fortification wall goes round the summit 
of the hillock and is furnished with circular bastions. The main entrance 
to the citadel is from the east. The chief’s residence is in the western half 
of the summit and is reached through two gateways, one of the pillar and 
lintel type (Fig.13) and the other being an arched feature. This part has 
Tuins of residential structures, three-metre broad holes sunk into the 
ground for storing grain and other provisions. One of the earlier struc- 
tures has now been sanctified as the Mallamma temple. A considerable 
amount of pottery was found strewn in the citadel and settlement areas 
at the base of the fort. 


Jaldurg 


This fort belongs to the Adil Shahi period. As the crow flies, it lies 
about 10 km. to the south of the Rayanpal and is located on an island in 
the river Krishna. It lies about 8 km. downstream of the Narayanpur dam 
forming part of the Upper Krishna project. Downstream of the dam the 
river branches off into several channels and flows through rugged granite 
country featuring picturesque and deep gorges and waterfalls. J aldurg is 
an island fort and is situated at a point where the river branches off into 
two major channels and about two kilometers downstream of the famous 
Chhaya Bhagavati temple on the left bank of the river. Meadows Taylor 
gives a short description of the picturesque setting of the fort in some of 
his writings.” 


The fort occupies a steep-sided granite hill which rises to a height of 
about 150 m. above the river bed (Fig.14). The summit of the hill 
measures 250 m. by 150 m. Set as it is amidst granite hills and girt by river 
channels on the north, south and west, and two lines of outer fortification 
on the east, the place is a truly impregnable military post with an attached 
settlement at the base. The outer fortification walls one sees on the 
eastern and southern sides of the fort-hill are of stone masonry and are 
poorly preserved. The entrance is from the eastern side and consists of 
arched gateways with attached quarters for guards (Fig.15). The latter 
have domed roofs made up of concentric rings of flat stone blocks set 
edge-wise in mud-plaster. 
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The citadel complex on the summit of the granite hill has a fortifica- 
tion wall around the periphery and is furnished with square bastions at 
regular intervals. The entrance to the citadel is from the east and consists 
of three tiers of gateways which are mostly in ruins now (Fig.16). One-of 
the interesting constructional features of the fortification and gateways 
of this place is the use of mud mortar as formed by habitation soil 
including cultural items like potsherds obviously acquired from deserted 
village settlements. The citadel does not contain any intact structures but 
only ground plans of what must have been stone masonry buildings. A 
well sunk into hard granite and the modern temple of Sangameshwar are 
the other noteworthy features of the citadel complex. 


This fort is approached from the village of Jaldurg (Lingsugur Taluk). 
Some years ago a road bridge has been constructed on the channel of the 
Krishna for connecting the village with the Lingsugur town. There are 
some Muslim graves along the road that leads from village of Jaldurg to 
the gateways piercing the outer fortification of the J aldurg fort. 


Wagingera 


Wagingera (also spelt as Wakinkheda) lies about 7 km. due west of the 
town of Shorapur and occupies a place of pride among the forts of this 
area. Its preeminent position follows from the protracted and stiff resis- 
tance put up by its Bedar chief against the onslaughts directed by the 
Mughal emperor Awrangzib. This part of the history of the fort has been 
described at length by Jadunath Sarkar.” 


To cut a long story shot, after subjugating the Adil Shahi rulers of 
Bijapur in 1686 Awrangzib turned his attention to the Bedar Chief Pam 
Naik of Sagar who continued to profess allegiance to the Bijapur kingdom 
even after its submission to the Mughal forces. Annoyed by this bellicose 
attitude, Awrangzib despatched his army led by Khanazad Khan against 
Sagar which was captured and renamed as Nasratabad. Pid Naik, a 
nephew and heir of Pam Naik, fled from Sagar and established his base 
at Wagingera, lying about 15 km. to the south-west. From this place Pid 
Naik continued his depredations against the Mughals. Unable both to 
persuade Pid Naik to surrender and also having failed to have the fort 
captured by Prince Kambaksh, Awrangzib personally led the attack 
against Wagingera and finally succeeded in capturing it on 27 April 1705. 
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He renamed it as Rahman-Bakhsh Khera. This was Awrangzib’s last 
military exploit. He spent the ensuing monsoon months at the nearby 
village of Devapur on the Krishna, then returned to Ahmadnagar and 
died in 1707. Although the Wagingera fort fell to the Mughal forces, Pid 
Naik and his family managed to flee from the fort and very soon estab- 
lished a new fort and township at Shorapur where the descendants of the 
royal family continue to reside till today. 


The Wagingera fort lies on a granite hill (75 m. above the ground level) 
which forms part of the southwestern fringe of the Shorapur group of hills. 
The fort is elongated on plan and measures 350 m. by 150 m. The 
fortification wall and its various components such as the round bastions, 
wall-walk and parapet with crenellations are still in a good condition. The 
main entrance, called the Ram Darwazah, is to the east and is reached 
from the Wagingera village lying at the foot of the hill by a broad flight of 
steps. The gateway, furnished with a circular bastion on either side, is 
preceded by a barbican. The entrance is of the pillar and lintel type 
(Fig.17). 


The western entrance or gateway is at the ground level and is similar 
in construction to the Ram Darwazah. This entrance immediately leads 
to a part of the fort called "Padukote' exclusively housing 20 to 25 Maratha 
families (Fig.18). These Maratha residents are the descendants of the 
families of Maratha noblemen that were kept within the fort as a safe 
custody measure adopted by the Marathas during the turbulent post- 
Shivaji period of Maratha history. After capturing the fort Awrangzib got 
another gateway of the pillar and lintel type constructed on the hillslope 
a little above the Maratha quarters and even inserted above the lintel a 
stone plaque containing a Persian inscription, which says that the gateway 
was built at his command on 1st Rajab A.H. 1117, 49th year of the reign 
(Bth October 1705). ? This gateway effectively separates the main part 
of the citadel complex on the hill-top from the Maratha quarters down 
below. 


Inside the citadel the chief's quarters consists of ground plans of 
various residential structures (all of dry stone masonry), two deep wells 
dug into solid granite and a rectangular, hall-like structure which probab- 
ly represents the mosque built by Awrangzib after his capture of the 
fort(Fig.19). The most important structure of the whole complex from 
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the point of view of archaeological interest is the Venugopalaswamy 
temple. Although the spot of the temple is still identifiable, the structure 
no longer exists in its original state(Fig.20). In many cases the fragments 
from this complex were used as building stones by Awrangzib while 
carrying out repairs to the fort and for constructing the western gateway 
to the citadel. The flat tops (covering an extensive area) of hills extending 
from the citadel hill on its northern and eastern sides contain ground 
plans of what appear to be dwelling structures of dry stone masonry 
belonging to the military forces kept by the Bedar chief. There is a low 
dry masonry outer fortification wall around the whole area. 


The village of Wagingera itself, lying at the foot of the granite hill, was 
protected by an 8 m. broad and 3 m. deep moat provided with round 
bastions at regular intervals. The entry was regulated through two 
gateways which are now in a bad state of preservation. The moat extends 
for a distance of one kilometre or so from the eastern end of the village 
and was connected to a hill-tank near the neighbouring village of Tal- 
wargera. Incidentally this was the village where Awrangzib stationed his 
forces and led the attack against Wagingera. 


The water supply to the civilian population of the village and the 
forces stationed on the hill-top was provided from a tank created by 
putting an earthen embankment on the open side of a narrow valley-like 
strip of land formed between two arms of the granite hill-complex hous- 
ing the fort and the dwelling area of military forces. 


Shorapur 

Shorapur (originally called Surapura, meaning the ‘City of God’) ^ 
was one of the major Bedar Samsthdns of North Karnataka, the others 
being Gurgunta, Deodurg, Kanakagiri, Harpanahally and Chitaldurg. 
Shorapur served as the capital of the principality ever since it was estab- 
lished in 1706 by Pid Naik after he was ousted from Wagingera. The books 
by Kapatral Krishnarao and Nawwab Framuz Jung Bahadur give a fairly 
comprehensive account of the history of the Samsthan.~ Colonel 
Meadows Taylor devotes six chapters to it in his autobiography.” 


The Shorapur town is situated in a shallow, bowl-shaped depression 
formed on the summit of a cluster of granite hills rising to a height of over 
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150m. above the ground level(Fig.21). The rocky spurs or masses flanking 
the valley-like depression serve as a natural castellation. A 3 to 4 m. high 
dry stone masonry fortification wall goes all along the outer periphery of 
the spurs (Fig.22). The wall is furnished with round bastions at regular 
intervals. Among the entrances provided in this fortification wall western 
gateway is still preserved in a good condition; the road from Lingsugur 
and Talikot to Shorapur in fact passes by the side of this gateway(Fig.23). 
Colonel Meadows Taylor’s residence (popularly called Taylor Manzil), 
constructed in 1843 is a prominent resident landmark of this hill-town; it 
is located on one of the spurs overlooking the town. 


The royal residence is in the middle part of the town. Although a major 
part of the old palace has vanished and is now occupied by commercial 
shops, there are still enough structural remains left over to deserve a 
full-scale reconstruction (Figs. 24 & 25). The new palace or Naya Durbar 
is by and large preserved well; it is a three-storeyed structure with 
elaborately carved wooden columns and roof beams (Figs. 26 & 27).Lying 
close to the durbar complex is the temple of Venugopalaswamy, who is 
the family deity of the Shorapur chiefs. These rulers were great patrons 
of learning and fine arts and extended liberal help for promoting litera- 
ture (Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada), music, poetry and painting," In 
course of time the town extended to the foothill area and thus came into 
existence sectors like Rangampeth, Rukmapur, Timmapur, etc, The town 
has other structures also connected with education and health, several 
imposing two-and three-storeyed residential structures of common 
people, military barracks and a cemetery, all belonging to the 19th 
century. All these aspects constitute a good research topic relating to the 
archaeological and historical profile of Shorapur. 


Wandurg 


This place is situated on the plains to the northwest of the Shorapur- 
Shahpur group of hills and lies about 17 km. to the south-west of the town 
of Shahpur. As the name itself implies, this fort originally lay in a forest 
setting which was subsequently thoroughly altered on account of reclama- 
tion of the land for agricultural purposes. The fort lies a little away from 
the modern village and was constructed in the early part of the 19th 


century by the Bedar Rajas of Shorapur Samsthan. 
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The fort measures about 250 m. east-west and 200 m. north-south. The 
construction is of the dry masonry type employing dressed granite stones. 
The fort walls and corners are furnished round bastions. The entrance is 
from the eastern side (Fig.28). It is of the pillar and lintel type and is 
preceded by a barbican. 


There is an outer fortification wall (3m. high) around the whole site. 
It consists of dry stones and is strengthened by an earthen ramp on the 
outer side. On the southern side of the fort there is a 6 to 7 m. broad and 
2 m. deep ditch cut into granite between the lines of fortification; this 
obviously served as a moat which was fed by water from the nullah flowing 
close to the fort. 


Inside the fort there is extensive modern habitations including the 
Hanuman temple. No structural remains belonging to the earlier period 
survive today. 


The fort of Alur lies about 18 km. to the south-west of the town of 
Jewargi. Like Wagingera it was established by the Bedar chiefs in the 17th 
century, References to it in texts like Ta'rikh-i Dilkusha ™ and Gulshan-i 
‘Aja’ib ~ suggest that the Bedar chiefs tried to recapture the fort from the 
Mughal forces after the death of Awrangzib. Alur and other forts such as 
Sagar and Wagingera were finally taken over by Nizam al-Mulk, the 
Mughal governor of the Deccan who later founded the Nizam State. 


IL OTHER PLACES 


Sagar, Gogi and Firozabad are the most important among these 
places. 


Sagar 


This is a large village now lying about 9 km. to the southwest of the 
Shahpur town and fort. The inscriptional references to the ancient ter- 
ritorial unit called Sagara 300 have been mentioned earlier in this paper. 
Itis very likely that already during the reign of the Kalyani Chalukyas this 
place was the headquarters of an administrative division. 
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The place seems to have grown in importance during the ensuing 
Muslim period, as suggested by frequent references toi it in the writings 
of the famous medieval Deccan historian Ferishta? and texts like 
Ta rikh-i Dilkusha” and Basatin al-Salàtin ^ and in the letters of Nizam 
al-Mulk ? who founded the Nizam State. Moreover, Yazdani obtained as 
many as 21 Persian inscriptions from different spots at this place and 
published them. * All these definitely show that Sagar was an important 
place in the area. 


After his conquest of Devagiri, Qutb al-Din Mubarak Shah of Delhi 
placed garrisons at three places for the control of the Deccan. Sagar was 
one of these, the other two being Gulbarga and Dwarasamudra. Later it 
was held as fief by Baha’ al-Din, a cousin of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who 
rebelled against but was eventually subdued by the imperial forces. Then 
the place became a provincial seat of the Bahmanis. In 1399 Firüz Shah, 
the eighth king of this dynasty, marched from Gulbarga and halted at 
Sagar for reassembling his forces before proceeding to deal with the 
Vijayanagara ruler Harihara II, who had set his eyes on the Raichur Doab 
and invaded it with a large force. * Later it was held by the Bedar chief 
Pam Naik as a vassal of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur. Then in the later part 
ofthe 17th century it was conquered by Awrangzib's forces and renamed 
as Nasratabad. Under the Mughals Sagar developed as a mint-town and 
both gold and silver coins were struck here. 


Remains of a building called the Ashur Khanah and of gateways 
belonging to the Bahmani and Adil Shahi periods, shrine of Hadrat 
Munawwar Badshah, and tombs of Hadrat Sufi Sarmast and his son Taj 
al-Din Shaykh Munawwar Badshah are some of the structural features 
that are found in the town. 


Gogi 


This is a major village located 10 km. to the west-northwest of the town 
of Shahpur and its importance partly lies in the fact that it is located on 
8 highway which connects it up with Bijapur to the west, Gulbarga to the 
north and Hyderabad to the east. Yazdani published four Persian inscrip- 
tions which he had found at this place. ” The earliest of these inscriptions 
belongs to Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlug; it refers to the construction 
ofa fort called Ustadabad in the year A.D. 1338 provided with lofty towers 
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and gates. The remaining inscriptions belong to the Bahmani and Adil 
Shahi periods. Yusuf ‘Adil Khan held Gogi as a fief under the Bahmani 
rulers and later on declared independence and founded the Adil Shahi 
Kingdom of Bijapur. 


Among the monuments found at Gogi are tombs of various saints, 
particularly of Shah Chand Husayni who lived in the early part of the 15th 
century. Despite its small size this tomb has an enclosure around it having 
arches showing beautiful and artistic lattice-work. Since the place served 
as the necropolis of the Adil Shahi rulers during the very early period, it 
also contains the graves of four early Adil Shahi rulers — Yusuf 'Adil 
Shah, Isma'il ‘Adil Shah, Mallu ‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. The 
Adil Shahi tombs are situated close to one another and lie under a vaulted 
roof. All these structures were briefly reported by Yazdani and even some 
conservation was undertaken by the Nizam’s Department of Archaeol- 
ogy. ? Close to the tombs there is a masjid called the Kali Masjid, the 
outer surface of which was once embellished with enamelled tiles and the 
inside with stucco-work. 


Firozabad 


This place is situated on the northern bank of the river Bhima and lies 
27 km. to the south of the first Bahmani capital of Gulbarga. Firozabad 
was built (construction work never completed) by Taj al-Din Firüz Shah 
Bahmani (1397-1422) as a pleasure resort and is therefore compared to 
Fatehpur Sikri in northern India. Leonard Munn ? and Klaus Fischer * 
published short accounts of the structures left behind at the site. 


The architecture of Firozabad shows a blend of Hindu and Muslim 
elements. The four arched gateways to the town, the Jami‘ Masjid, the 
Zenana enclosure, the Turkish Bath and the Royal Kitchen are the major 
structural features of this complex. These structures, together with other 
features like the Dargah Khalifat al-Rahman, Muslim tombs, Peth and 
the Firozabad village, as well as the temples and Muslim tombs at 
Radewadgi and Kolkur and massive towers called Do Burj at Husainpur 
on the opposite bank of the Bhima, provide a good subject for systematic 


study. 
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At Kakkera in Shorapur Taluk there are two shrine-like structures 
which the local traditions associate with the graves or samadhis of Jak- 
kappa Desai and Somappa, two of the ancestors of the Bedar chiefs who 
later on founded the Shorapur Samsthan. At this village there is also the 
hill-shrine in honour of Swaminatha (a manifestation of Siva), which is 
believed to have been built by the Bedar chiefs mentioned above. 


Over and above the major sites described above, the Shorapur Doab 
has a number of other places having tombs, mosques, town-gateways and 
other architectural features dating to the medieval period. Such struc- 
tural remains exist at Kembhavi, Kodekal, Doranahalli and other places. 
Very commonly the villages have a watch-tower each rising to a height of 
8to 10 m. above the ground. These are known as hodha in Kannada and 
are an additional witness to the turbulent times through which the area 
passed in the medieval period. In the course of his survey the present 
author has also come across several instances of abandoned village 
settlements of the medieval period giving pottery and other kinds of 
cultural equipment. Places like Hegratgi, Mudnur, Salvadgi, Hal-Huvin- 
hal, etc. have habitational deposits of even earlier periods. 


In conclusion it is perhaps worth emphasizing that the foregoing 
account of the archaeological remains of the medieval period in this part 
of the Deccan is preliminary in character and clearly needs to be followed 
up in a systematic way. There is tremendous scope for detailed field 
investigations (mapping and survey, and even excavation) at almost all 
the places described above. The present study will have achieved its 
purpose if it serves to focus attention on the medieval remains of a lesser 
known area in the Deccan and, speaking in general terms, to highlight the 
potential contribution which the archaeological or text-free sources 
could make for studying historical periods for which written records may 
be available. Times are gone when archaeology was seen as a source 
which just provided “picturesque marginal illustrations to historians’ 
texts or lectures.” Workers engaged in historical research need to view 
written and archeological sources as complementary rather than ex- 
clusive organs of research. 


In order that the archaeological materials are fully exploited, it seems 
necessary to invoke in medieval studies some of the major tenets of the 
New Archaeology which have already been put to good use in prehistoric 
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and protohistoric studies. Rather than restrict ourselves to the study of 
political events we need to redirect medieval studies along holistic lines 
and aim at the reconstruction of medieval society in its totality — political 
and military history, economic and social aspects, material culture, 
religion, and art and architecture, etc. We need to understand their 
mutual interrelationships and how these were in turn influenced by 
geographical features and political aspects relating to powers within and 
outside the Deccan. 


This holistic or systemic orientation towards medieval history and 
society necessarily entails drastic changes in research methodology, 
among which the adoption of a regional framework is the most important. 
In regions like Britain medieval archaeology has made much progress 
along these lines." As against the big-site approach which has been 
adopted thus far in the medieval studies in India, we need to consider 
archaeological sites in terms of their distribution across a given region. 
Intensive surface surveys and mapping, followed by excavation wherever 
necessary, aimed at the identification of all possible types of sites, monu- 
ments and features and their interrelationships at both the intrasite and 
regional levels are a desideratum. The work done at sites like Hampi,” 
Dualatabad, * and Champaner “ underscores the usefulness of this 
approach. 


Investigations of the kind suggested above have now acquired an 
added element of urgency. For, on account of various developmental 
activities such as the reclamation of even hilly tracts with poor soils for 
agricultural purposes, as facilitated by the large irrigation network called 
the Upper Krishna Project, mechanization of farming, initiation of small- 
scale units like mini-cement factories and laying of new communication 
routes, the rural landscape in the Shorapur Doab is undergoing rapid 
change at the moment. This is no less true of most other parts of the: 
Deccan. All these activities have inevitably brought archaeological sites 
and features, be they prehistori¢ or historic, under tremendous pressure 
and are altering or obliterating them at an alarmingly high rate. Careful ` 
recording of the extant features is a clear minimal need of the hour. 


The study of cultural remains of the medieval period is a valuable 
research investment from another point of view too. Both because of the 
temporal nearness of the medieval period to the present, the high 
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visibility value of its monuments and structures and also because of the 
manifold threads of cultural continuity from the medieval times to the 
present, medieval archaeology could serve as an excellent starting point 
in the process of disseminating to the society at large an objective 
knowledge of the past. 
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IBN HAWQAL : GEOGRAPHER 


AKHTAR HUSAIN SIDDIQI 


ABU al-Qasim Muhammad Ibn Hawgal was an Arab geographer of the 
second half of the 10th century. Ibn Hawgqal was born in Nasibin (Nisibis) 
in upper Mesopotamia (Djazira). He may have spent his early youth in 
this area, but nothing is known about his early education or his life.’ In 
his early youth he showed a keen interest in reading travel accounts and 
wanted to acquaint himself with other lands and people and their cus- 
toms. He reports that he left Baghdad with the intention of knowing 
different countries and their people, and making money by commerce. 
He undertook this task in A.D. 943 (AH. 331), and made an impressive 
series of journeys; it is possible to trace their course, at least partially, by 
means of the few dates given in his work. Although the exact dates of his 
birth and death are unknown, he visited Sicily in A.D. 973 (A. H. 362), and 
wrote his book Kitab al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik (Book of the Roads and 
Countries) not before A.D. 977. After this date there is hardly any trace 
of his activities. He probably died sometimes after A.D. 977? 


This study examines his status as a medieval Muslim geographer and 
evaluates his contributions to the geography of the Islamic world. A 
contemporary of al-Maqdisi (d. 988) and al-Istakhri (d. 951), he met 
al-Istakhri at Multan (India). Ibn Hawgal’s early interest in the works of 
Ibn Khurdádhbih (d. 912), Qudámah (d. 932) and Jayhani (d. 907) clearly 
shows that he was fully aware of the development of geographic thought 
and knowledge during his own time and earlier. To many Muslim men of 
letters, geography was the mainstay of knowledge, and hardly any of their 
books were without it." Geography constituted one of the canons and 
tools (lawazim) of the lexicographers. Thus it became incumbent upon 
Muslim scholars to use place names correctly, giving their etymology, 
determining locations and describing land features with correct and 
appropriate terminologies. Further, through the organization of the post- 
al system (al-barid) and the development of routes and communication 
necessary for the maintenance of the vast Islamic Empire, the Muslim 
rulers provided incentives for the publication of books on the routes and 
countries of the Islamic world.’ Many geographers considered the collec- 
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tion of facts concerning certain specialized topics (topographic, climatic 
and soco-political) as the most desirable kind of intellectual activity. 


The Arabs borrowed the term jughraftyah (geography, meaning the 
images of the earth) from the Greeks. To some Arab geographers it was 


amixed mathematical science that constituted the study of the properties 
of the earth and its parts as far as they can be measured. Some limited 
geography to description of the terrestrial regions; others expanded the 
definition to include political descriptions. By the 9th century consider- 
able amount of geographical literature in Arabic had been produced (e.g. 
Kitab al-Buldan, Surat al-Ard, al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik). 


The 10th century was marked by further extension of exploration and 
growth of knowledge of the Islamic world, considerably enriching the 
travel literature. The study of the social, economic and political geog- 
raphy of the different parts of the Islamic world also steadily advanced in 
this period. 


The Arabs found the knowledge of geography, topography, postal 
routes and other detailed information about the Islamic world, as well as 


other countries, essential for administrative purposes. Al-Biruni (d. 1054) 
considered al-Masalik (study of roads) as the sclence that dealt with fixing 
the geographical position of places.° Thus, Muslim geographers, broadly 
speaking, were studying the earth, investigating celestial, terrestrial and 
human relations. It should be noted that Beazley's account of Arab 
geographers is sometimes misleading as he approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of a historian rather than of a modern geographer. 


Ibn Hawgqal was deeply interested in geography; his devotion to 
geography was so great that he never parted from the works of Jayhani, 
Khurdadhbih and Qudamah from him during his travels.’ About the first 
two he said that they so engaged him that he was unable to devote any 
attention either to the other useful sciences or to the Traditions (Hadith). 
However, he was prompted to write his geographic work because he 


found none of the existing works on the subject satisfactory. 
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Ibn Hawqal's Status 


Ibn Hawgal was a widely travelled man of his time, and he had clear 
and fairly accurate ideas of the geography of the Islamic world. Yaqut 
(A.D. 1179-1229) identifies Ibn Hawgal along with other Muslim writers 
who described cities and kingdoms and determined the distances of 
routes and highways.) However, Yaqut provides hardly any commentary 
on Ibn Hawgqal’s work. Nasr expresses the view that Ibn Hawgqal's work 
on routes and kingdoms, along with that of other well-known Muslim 
geographers, is the most important contribution to Islamic geography." 
Beazley acknowledges that Ibn Hawgal, along with other Muslim geog- 

raphers, carried out the geographical mission of the Arabs with a com- 
pleteness not attained previously. He found that Ibn Hawqal’s 
descriptions portray the Islamic world at a time of singular prosperity. " 
Kish points out that Ibn Hawqal's work is based on factual information.” 
Hozayen comments that Ibn Hawqal regarded the Ptolemaic method of 
describing regional geography as unsatisfactory and confusing. He 
adopted the. province as the geographical unit for describing regional 
geography.” Ahmad states that there is little doubt that Ibn Hawqal ranks 
among the most outstanding geographers of the tenth century, for in 
cartography he showed independence and individuality, and he did not 
follow others slavishly. Moreover, Ibn Hawqal remained an authentic 
source of information for geographers for several centuries to come.” 


The Question of Plagiarism 


At al-Istakhri's request Ibn Hawqal undertook the job of revising 
al-Istakhri’s book on routes and provinces. Moreover, Ibn Hawqal took 
al-Istakhri's book as the basis for his own work. Did Ibn Hawgal plagiarize 
the text of al-Istakhri? Miquel points out that no such details can be 
extracted from Ibn Hawgqal’s work and no judgement can be pronounced 
in respect to the origin of the passages in question. Patient and systematic 
comparison of the two texts illustrates that, on the whole, Ibn Hawgqal's 
work is incomparably larger than that of al-Istakhri. “ Ahmad says that 
Ibn Haqwal claimed to have improved the work of al- Istakhri. However, 
Ibn Hawgqal’s claim may not be accepted unequivocally, for the similarity 
between the works of the two geographers itself suggests that Ibn Hawqal 
must have been considerably indebted to al-Istakhri." However, there is 
no doubt that he improved some of al-Istakhri’s maps and revised his text. 
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Beazley remarks that both works have the same divisions of subject 
matter; the very expressions are often identical. Beazley is of the opinion 
that Ibn Mawqal's account is more literary and developed than al- 
Istakhri’s. Ibn Hawgal eventually decided to rewrite the entire work and 
completed the new version under his own name with the same title 
al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik. 


Balkhi School 


Ibn Hawgal belonged to the Balkhi School of geographic thought. 
These geographers laid emphasis on geographic concepts that found 
concurrence in the Qur'an or were based on the Tradition; restricted 
themselves to the bilad al-Islam (Islamic land); and assigned Arabia the 
central place in the world, because it has Mecca and Ka'bah (House of 
God) in it. They frequently quoted the Qur'àn to identify places. Like 
other geographers of the Balkhi School, Ibn Hawqal used the province 
as the geographical unit for regional description. He also provided the 
social, economic and political conditions of the different parts of the 
Islamic world. 


Ibn Hawqal's individuality lies in the fact that he took constant care 
to depict a state as a region precisely; his work shows a vividness of 
regional description and a depth of understanding that appears to be 
important for geographers and historians of later periods. ^ His work 
deals almost exclusively with the Islamic world; he provides detailed 
information and clear supplements with maps. Ibn Hawqal's geographi- 
cal material and his treatment of the subject matter show a picture of 
peace and prosperity in almost every region of the Islamic world. 


Scientific Ideas and Geographic Thought 


Ibn Hawgal was keen to produce a geographic account of the world 
that would be concise and different from others. In designing his work 
Kitab al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik, he writes : “My design, in the composi- 
tion of this book, is to describe the various regions of the face of the earth, 
comprised within the circle of Islam, and their several divisions, in such 
a manner that every remarkable place belonging to each region shall be 
noticed, as well as all the boundaries and territories depending on them, 
their districts, cities, mountains, rivers, lakes and deserts.” ? It is inter- 
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esting to note that he wanted to avoid excessive details in describing 
geographic features. He stated that because "the particular details of all 
these seemed unnecessarily prolix, they are here compressed within a 
small compass .... Our plan is to describe, and to delineate on maps, the 
various seas or oceans which surround the land, the inhabited and the 
desert islands, and every climate and region of the earth; affixing the 
name of each, so that it may be known in the maps; and confining 
ourselves to those countries which are the seat of Islam." ” In short, the 


object of geography to Ibn Hawgal was primarily the description of the 
earth surface and its parts. 


Methodology 


Ibn Hawqal provided reasons to begin with Arabia and then describ- 
ing the countries he dealt with. He included inhabited and uninhabited 
parts of the Islamic world, dividing it into kingdoms. Ibn Hawgal not only 
found the Islamic world extensive from North to South and from West to 
East, but he also considered it superior to the other regions. He demar- 
cated its boundaries, identifying the countries and within it the oceans 
and seas surrounding it? In order to complete a useful geographic 
account, he collected the leading geographical facts and presented them, 
pointing out the location of places and describing the commercial and 
political character of the countries. 


He drew a line through the map, dividing it into two parts, and passing 
from the Persian Sea to the land of Hindustan (India), through the centre 
of the region of Islam. He says that “the inhabitants of the northern parts 
of these countries are of a fair complexion; those who dwell still further 
north are more fair skinned, and the climate is cold. The inhabitants of 
the south are of a dark complexion, and the darkness of their skin 
increases as they dwell further to the south." 


Introducing the limits of the Islamic world, Ibn Hawgal points out that 
"between the northern ocean and the deserts of the Blacks and the other 
limits of the ocean, all is desolate and waste, without any buildings... . It 
is impossible to travel in them on account of the excessive heat which 
hinders the residing there. But between Cheen (China) and the West 
(Maghreb) Africa, all is inhabited, and the land cultivated, and the ocean 
surrounds the land like a collar or necklace." ^ He described the seas and 
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named the countries bordering the Islamic world. He described the 
important rivers, and seas, their size and how they join the great ocean. 


The material Ibn Hawqal presents is interesting and useful 
knowledge; his style awakens the reader's interest and leaves a lasting 
impression on the mind. 


Development Characteristics of Islamic World 


Ibn Hawqal found that the Islamic world exhibited a pattern of core 
developments that were widely separated by uninhabited or sparsely 
populated deserts, mountains or coastal areas, and linked by caravan 
routes or by sailing routes. Some areas were internally well-linked, while 
others had only a few roads with halting facilities. The principal con- 
centrations of population and settlement were in the fertile valleys of 
rivers; uninhabited areas had characteristics of extreme aridity or other 
adverse climatic conditions. The internal structure of cities reflected the 
interaction between urban development and historical-geographic in- 
fluences. Thus, Ibn Hawgal focused on revealing both variations and 
similarities within the Islamic world — its unity and diversity. 


Geographic Contribution 


Ibn Hawgal’s work is the outgrowth of his thirty-four years of travel 
in the Islamic world. Along with general geographic descriptions of 
Islamic countries, he also tried to infuse his work with some of the 
fascination he found in various lands and in their culture and physical 
conditions. His work reflects the basic approach to geographic conditions 
of his time, describing social, political, physical and economic conditions 
in each country. Although physical facts and road patterns received more 
of his attention, he also discussed human and cultural aspects of the 
countries he described. 


Ibn Hawqal's work reveals that he employed the method of observa- 
tion in a small political unit, and description remained his final goal. Ibn 
Hawqal elaborately deséribed distances between places. Although he did 
not attempt to provide longitudes and latitudes, he carried out his survey 
of geographical matters with considerable care and detail; his description 
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of each country is followed by maps. His work seems to be an elaborate 
directory of place names, distances and what is important about the 
places. It is logically arranged for those who seek detailed information 
about the places. When discussing specific geographic knowledge of 
different places, he does not go into as much detail as he provides for 
areas in the heartland of the Islamic world. However, his work remains 
valuable for the historical study of Asiatic geography and the socio- 
economic conditions of the Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Turkish lands 
and Central Asia. 


Ibn Hawqal collected geographical information; he did not formulate 
geographical theories, and his compilation is a simple attempt to set forth 
the known facts. He did use other geographers as a source of information. 
Muslim geographers were already questioning the validity of some infor- 
mation. For instance, Ibn Hawqal remarked about the source of the 
Mihran (Indus River): ^Of the Mihran it is said that the source is the river 
Jihoun."^ It is surprising that he did not consult al-Mas'üdi, who pointed 
out that the Mihran comes from well-known sources of the Highland of 
Sind (Himalayas). Moreover, he did not reveal the sources of his infor- 
mation or how earnestly he strived to arrive at accuracy and whether he 
sought the aid of other scholars. He did not compare his methods with 
those of other scholars, or say how the method or procedure he adopted 
might provide useful information. In a number of instances, one finds that 
Ibn Hawqal provides information about several places and travelling 
stages but fails to arrange them by the townships they were contained in. 
He provides very little information about the condition of the roads, 
except for mentioning the routes that traversed the country, along with 
brief accounts of the plains, landforms, valleys and rivers that he found 
along these roads. Compared to al-Kindi, al-Mas'üdi and al-Maqdisi, Ibn 
Hawqal's work is not necessarily of a very high intellectual or scholarly 
level. Despite these shortcomings, bowever, it is useful and well written 
and provides information for his period. It also enables modern geo- 
graphers and historians to appreciate the development levels of various 
countries of the Islamic world (bilad al-Islam) in the later part of the tenth 
century. 
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Influence and Spread of Ideas 


Ibn Hawqal’s geography, in the broadest sense, may be defined as the 
description of the terrestrial region and their distribution. Like Bernhard 
Varens (1622-1650), Ibn Hawqal added political descriptions, as he 
wanted to awaken and retain the interest of rulers, merchants and the 
public who wanted brief descriptions of the countries without going into 
explanations of the customs of the people.” Ibn Hawqal ignores the 
celestial dimension and confines himself to terrestrial and human rela- 
tions. In investigating the regions of the Islamic world, he provides the 
limits and borders, the physical features (size, mountains, drainage, 
forests and desert), cultivated and uncultivated lands, animals and 
minerals, and he treats these properties as the resource base of the 
respective areas. He provides information on the speech and languages 
people used and customs concerning births and marriages they followed. 
He also carefully observed the economic and social activities of the 
people in a number of countries. He provided information on the physical 
constitution of the people, their looks, colour, longevity and food habits. 


In addition to these observations, Ibn Hawgal provides some insight 
into the peoples' livelihood and the arts and sciences with which they 
occupied themselves. He also describes the articles of manufacture and 
commerce those regions produced and exported to other countries. His 
most detailed accounts were about cities, both small and large. He 
divided urban places into small, medium and large towns, and described 
the habitability of these places and their natural resources, such as water, 
groves and meadows surrounding them. If an urban locality was lacking 
in resource base, he clearly reported it. He also identified places as river 
towns, mountain towns or coastal towns, giving important natural and 
cultural characteristics of those places and pointing out the importance 
of the towns in a regional context. Indeed, a large part of his geography 
is backed only by his experience and observations of people who in- 
habited different parts of the Islamic world and their activities. 


In general, Ibn Hawgqal's work, Kitab al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik (Book 
on Routes and Countries) may be identified as a concise account of routes 
and places, providing a regional study of the Islamic world by a traveller 
and geographer who emphasized political patterns as well as physical and 
social conditions of the areas he observed. In other words, his work is a 
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compendium of information on a wide range of aspects of the bilad 
al-Islam: Yt was compiled by a geographer after many years of residence 
in different areas, as he found them of geographic interest and sum- 
marized them in his book. 


Ibn Hawgal felt that there was a need to present a body of factual 
geographic information. At the same time, he did not concern himself 
with details about physical environment, unless he thought that it was 
needed to maintain some degree of balance between the physical and 
human aspects of the region. Unlike al-Mas'üdi, al-Maqdisi or other 
Muslim geographers, he did not present his geographic account as an 
all-embracing science of the planet earth. His regional geography expres- 
ses his recognition of the character of countries through the under- 
standing of the varied realities of geographic interest as he saw them. 


Overview of Universal Geography 


Providing a general map of the world and delineating the countries of 
the Islamic world, Ibn Hawqal began his study with Arabia, because the 
Ka'bah (called the navel of the world) and Mecca (called the parent city) 
are located there.” Then he described Persian Sea (Arabian Sea), the 
Western countries of Maghreb (W. Africa) (Zamin-i- Maghrib), Egypt, 
Spain, Syria, the countries around the Mediterranean Sea, Mesopotamia, 
Iraq, Khuzistan (Susiana), Pars (Faristan), Kirman, Mansura and the 
places bordering Sind and Hind and other towns where Muslims lived. 
He also described Azerbaijan, Kohistan, Deilman and the territories 
around the Caspian Sea and the province of Seistan and Transoxania (Md 
Ward’ al-Nahr). Ibn Hawqal says that “such is the form of the earth and 
various parts, inhabited and uninhabited. We bave divided it into Empires 
or States. Of all regions of this earth, none is more populous, cultivated, 
or flourishing, than the empire of Iran or Persia." 


He did not include other countries or made only a passing mention of 
them in his book, ^because, naturally loving wisdom, ingenuity, religion, 
justice, and regular government, how could I notice such people as those, 
or exalt them by inserting an account of their countries?" 77 However, he 
did mention Abyssinians and Nubians because of their proximity to the 
other, more polished, (Muslim) countries, as they were situated on the 
borders of the Red Sea. One may feel disappointed that Ibn Hawgal did 
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not analyze the mode of life of the Islamic countries or observe the 
characteristics of Islamic civilization. 


The significance of Ibn Hawqal's geography of the Islamic world lies 
in the fact that it provides specific information about places and areas, 
He gave an account of agri-horticultural products and manufactured 
products, which were highly esteemed in all parts of the world. His 
geographic information may be viewed primarily as a window looking into 
a geographic past. He was not only consistent in his descriptions, he was 
also able to provide his experiences of places, which help to provide a 
context for understanding the life of the people in his time. 


Ibn Hawgqal’s contribution may be considered as the general or 
universal regional geography of the Islamic world. Acknowledging the 
importance of his work, Abu al-Fida (d. 1331) points out that al-Idrisi (d. 
1166) and many other writers of high reputation followed Ibn Hawgqal in 
getting information and describing these areas.” 


Ibn Hawqal defines the importance of the Islamic world from the 
point of view of its location in the centre of the known world, possessing 
a unique political, economic and cultural significance. Despite the 
dominant role of Islamic culture and civilization, he finds complex pat- 
terns of regions, people and their problems. As a consequence, he 
provides information on many economic, social and cultural diversities. 
He found that economic prosperity gave the Islamic world an increasingly 
central role in the world of the Middle Ages, extending to China in the 
east and the Christian world in the west.” In fact, the Islamic world 
blended diverse geographic elements, rich historical traditions, and com- 
plex cultural non-Arab groupings to produce kaleidoscopic patterns that 
continued to show politico-economic changes in his time. 


Ibn Hawqal observed the importance of the Islamic world derived 
from its shape." He found that the seas penetrate deeply into the land 
and that the seas, including the Red, Mediterranean, Black and Persian 
Seas, had important influences on the Islamic world's maritime activities 
and movement of its people. Not only did they provide accesses to the 
Islamic world, they also served as natural insulators between regional and 
cultural groups. Ibn Hawgqal studied geographical environment on the 
one hand and cultural pátterns on the other. He provided information on 
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bio-physical elements, but he did not examine the interactions between 
people and bio-physical phenomena. He described the typical desert 
habitat in which nomadic pastoralists wandered with their flocks in search 
of pastures. By contrast, he gave a detailed account of resources and 
agricultural activities in well-watered areas, which became the populous 
regions of the Islamic world. He clearly and systematically detailed 
regional accounts, providing all the pertinent information about the 
culture, people and resources, and he also described the material and 
cultural background. 


His account of places clearly indicates that Ibn Hawqal understood . 
that physical features and bio-climatic elements interacted significantly 
with the patterns of population and human activities. However, he saw 
the factors of landforms and climate in the broadest sense affecting 
economic activities of many countries. He saw how topography in- 
fluenced where people cultivated the land, built their settlements, 
aligned their transportation routes and constructed ports. 


His geographic descriptions include details of natural fresh water 
lakes and large salt water lakes, which he found outside the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys. He provides information about several major river 
systems. Ibn Hawqal found that underground water is vitally significant 
in the Islamic world. An important focus of his work is the influence of 
bodies of water on the cultural patterns of individual regions. To him, the 
supply of fresh water was the single most critical influence on human 
experience in the Islamic world. 


He provides information on agricultural conditions and differences in 
crop production from one area to another. He points out that agricultural 
land varied from irrigation gardens to crop lands and fruit orchards and 
from extensive crop fields to desert lands. He categorized agricultural 
land according to the availability of water: humid and sub-humid areas 
suitable for rainfed crops; irrigated areas lucated in desert and semi- 
desert areas. However, he did not provide information about production 
techniques and technology. He describes the production of fruits and nuts 
and industrial crops such as cotton and silk. He finds that irrigation plays 
avital role in the life of the people and describes the sources of irrigation, 
including naturally flowing springs, and methods of irrigation including 
dams, elevated water chutes, wells and gravity-flow canals. 
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Roads were limited but significant. Some regional road networks 
existed, and reasonably prosperous areas boasted some important high- 
way networks. All major cities and towns were connected, and some side 
roads integrated smaller towns and villages. Settlements exhibited a wide 
variety of forms from very compact to widely dispersed, depending on ` 
topography, water supply and other influences. Settlements in irrigated 
areas were compact, surrounded by farm land. Ibn Hawgal provides some 
basic information on housing including facilities, gardens, and construc- 
tion materials; houses and other structures within the settlements, and 
distribution of settlements and their related fields over the landscapes. 
Each settlement pattern is described in its regional context. He concludes 
that water supply, ecological factors, topography, climate, soil and cul- 
tural factors (transportation, regional function, defence and industry) are 
often influential in the development of settlements. He also described 
ports and port cities and their activities. His regional geography expressed 
his recognition of the character of each country or region through the 
understanding of the various realities of geographic interest as he saw 
them. 


The interpretation of the terms used in mensuration or the computa- 
tion of distances by time creates extreme uncertainty. For example, Ibn 
Hawqal stated that one place is one month's journey distant from another. 
The distance could be easily ascertained, were the number of miles or 
leagues in a day’s journey exactly known. One cannot expect precision in 
this computation, however, since much depends on the mode of travel, 
the state of the roads, the nature of the country, and other circumstances, 
Equally vague and uncertain are terms such as menzil [manzil] and 
merhileh [marhalah] 


Ibn Hawqal says, “I have described the province of Islam with a 
detailed study of towns. I have not taken into consideration the ‘climates’ 
seeing that the geometrical strips, though of some exactitude, are not 
exempt from confusion. Every particular region is accompanied by a map 
which gives its respective position." " He further says, “I have indicated 
the limits of each region; the cities and the districts found therein, the 
rivers which flow through them, the resources which they present, the 
taxes of diverse nature they pay; the routes which traverse them; the 
distances which separate them from adjacent lands and the type of 
commerce which is carried on there. In one word I have re-assembled all 
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the information which is interesting to the princes and persons of all 
classes.” ? 


In short, Ibn Hawaal’s account of the Islamic world is a brief chronicle 
of the growth of knowledge about different lands and people. It is also a 
soutce of valuable information concerning geographical conditions and 
human activities in different parts of bilad al-Islam, providing a valuable 
material for historical research on the regional development of the 
Islamic countries in the Middle Ages. 


Conclusion 


This overview of Ibn Hawqal's geography would indicate that as a 
geographer he was far short of the attainment of the science of geography 
of his time. His treatment may have an inadequate regional concept, but 
he had the ability to describe the areas of his observation. He offers no 
logical criteria for his selections, except the most general one that the 
area was included within the bounds of the Islamic world. His "region" 
refers to areas viewed in terms of their political individuality. Each 
political unit provided an economic and social base for which the ter- 
ritorial units were famous, and the different countries were described 
with adequate precision. However, the names of places were not marked 
by proper points and their longitudes or latitudes were not expressed, 
causing uncertainty about these places and their proper names. 


Ibn Hawqal discussed all developments in settlements, commerce and 
the art of manufacture. He suggested that the economic and social 
activities of the population were integrated around a focal economic and 
administrative centre. Probably, the idea was to describe the countries 


for trading purposes. 


Ibn Hawaal did not find a need for encyclopedia learning for the study 
of geography, unlike many other geographers of the Middle Ages. In his 
view, it is in plain description that geography bears upon the activities of 
the people and rulers. The description his geography provides is impor- 
tant to those who wished to know such facts: They could manage their 
various affairs in a more satisfactory manner if they knew how large a 
country was, where it was located and what were its peculiarities of land 
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and water. Ibn Hawqal's concept of geography consisted of real descrip- 
tions of places, and he did answer some useful questions relative to places. 


Ibn Hawqal did not presént himself either as a historian or 
philosopher, or as an astronomer or mathematician. He travelled for the 
specific purpose of increasing geographic knowledge, either to make 
comprehensive surveys of these countries or motivated by the desire to 
see different parts of the Islamic world. However, he did not present 
himself as a man of philosophical cast who could have viewed geographi- 
cal conditions as the bases of human life, like al-Mas‘idi, al-Maqdisi, 
al-Birüni and Ibn Khaldün. His work differs from that of these scholars, 
who participated in the development of the science of geography in the 
Islamic period. In his time, traditional treatments of geography added a 
scientific perspective and dimension to man's knowledge of the world, 
including variety of geographic thought. These scholars were not geog- 
raphers in the modern sense, but they greatly influenced the development 
of geographic philosophy. Ibn Hawqal's influence on his contemporaries 
remained limited, but he did contribute to geography by providing infor- 
mation that was needed by merchants and rulers. The principle he 
followed in geography was experience or observation. 


Ibn Hawqal's work provides detailed descriptions of some parts of the 
Islamic world, but it lacks a knowledge of the principles of organic unity 
and the nrutual interdependence of all parts. In other words, as a geog- 
rapher he did not provide the most important aspects of relationship. 
Although his work appears to be a catalogue, one can say that he did 
accomplish the goal of providing detailed features of agricultural and 
industrial arts and commerce of each country. He described political 
matters realistically, but he made no efforts to explain them. In fact, his 
method reveals information (facts) rather than science (logical analysis). 
Despite his undenied interest in geography, Ibn Hawqal's method 
provides the crowding of memory without judgment. 
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OF POETS AND POETRY: THE ISLAMIC VIEWPOINT 


AMIDU SANNI 


A considerable amount of work has been done on the issue of Islamic 
attitude towards poetry and poets by a number of scholars: usually while 
attempting to identify the extent to which the art of poetry and its 
practitioners were affected by the advent of the faith. However, some of 
those studies have been found to be inherently inadequate, more because 
of faulty source-interpretation than source-selection. The present study, 
though it lays no claim to discovery of new material, will attempt to 
re-examine the topic within the context of available evidence which may 
have been either superficially examined or treated with graceful side- 
stepping. 


Even though we must grant some honourable exceptions, the general 
thinking in Western scholarship is that Islam, more than any other factor, 
minified the position of poets and reduced the prestige of poetry in 
consequence of the divine stigma believed to have been attached to the 
art and its practitioners. ! Some have gone further to hold Islam solely 
responsible for the depleting quantity of poetry and the dwindling for- 
tunes of poets following the establishment of the faith. Our intention in 
the present study is to examine the position of poets and the use of poetry 
within the context of Islamic thought and experience. We would have 
satisfied our aim if, at the end of the day, we are able to establish that 
poetry as an art and Islam as a socio-cultural institution are not mutually 
discordant phenomena. 


The emergence of Islam with its Holy Book came as a challenge to 
the desert Arab whose eloquence and mastery of the language are 
acknowledged even by the Qur'an itself.” That poetry was not a casual or 
incidental experience of the Arabs is a fact recognized by Islam; and the 
naming of twenty-sixth chapter of the Qur'an, viz., Surat “al-Shu‘ara’” 
(The Chapter on Poets), illustrates the attention those "singers of tales" 
attracted even in an emerging monotheistic milieu. If there were no other 
evidence, Qur'anic references to poets, their source of inspiration, and 
the general thematic horizon covered by poetry, not infrequently seen in 
several passages of the Qur'an, would have been a sufficient indicator of 
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the general level of poetic development when Islam appeared in Arabia 
in the early seventh century. 


Poetry, according to Atkins, is a product of both intellect and feeling.” 
This definition has a universal applicability to poetry of whatever cultural 
identity. In the case of the pre-Islamic society, poetry constituted a 
powerful medium of tribal expression and a strong cultural imperative 
which enjoyed remarkable respect. 


It was against this setting that Islam emerged with its reformative 
attitude which, a priori, could not but affect all the facets of the life of the 
Jahiliyah Arab community, the first audience of the divine message. In 
other words, cultural institutions like poetry could not but undergo some 
re-definition in the light of the changes being introduced by Islam. The 
position of the poet naturally had to be re-determined to bring it in line 
with the new reality. 


Nearly all classical literatures posit supranormal power as the source 
of inspiration (afflatus) to the poet: which source vouchsafes to him 
sublime ideas and priestly expressions. This belief has been somewhat 
stronger than elsewhere in the Arabic literary consciousness as can be 
established from internal as well as external evidence afforded by Arabic 
verse. ; 


The association of the poet with the jinn (spirits), be that real or 
mythical,is a point consistently brought up by Islam against the pre-Is- 
lamic poets and their incredible claims and bizarre expressions, found 
with such frequency in the pre-Islamic poetry. It was from such associa- 
tion of the poet with an evil supernatural force that Islam aimed to 
distance the Prophet by constantly stating that he was neither possessed 
by an evil spirit nor was he a sorcerer; that the Qur'àn was in no way 
related to poetry nor had it any relationship with the vaticinations of the 
fortune-tellers with which the Arabs were all to familiar.’ As a matter of 
fact, the forte of the Qur'an lay in demonstrating how mutually exclusive 
were the sources and goals of the sacred text and those of poetry; one 
having its root in the divine and aiming at socio-spiritual reform, the other 
deriving its strength from demons which communicated phantasies to 
that poet who in turn spun mendacious tales of fairy adventures. 
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However, it should not be assumed that the idea of an external source 
of inspiration as ascribed to the heathen poet found no parallel in Islamic 
thought; rather, the same concept reappears in Islam under a different 
character. For example, when the Quraysh intensified their verbal war 
against the Prophet, he commanded Hassan b. Thabit (d. 54/674) to retort 
insofar as the archangel Jibril was available to inspire him "uhjuhum wa 

ma'ak Jibril ruh al-qudus.” ° It must, however, be said that poetry in an 
Islamic milieu could hardly have as many votaries of supernatural inspira- 
tion as were commonly found in a pre-Islamic setting. Nevertheless, we 
can observe a re-emergence of the old idea in the later Islamic period 
when it became fashionable, to hold that to compose a good work, the 
poet needed to be inspired by the jinn called hawbar, while inferior poetry 
was the result of inspiration from hawjal; the spirit responsible for 
sub-standard poetry.’ 


Having identified the source and goal of poetry during the period of 
the Jahiliyah. and the reference made to it in Islamic literature, we may 
safely proceed to examine those features of poetry that appeared incom- 
patible with the Islamic spirit and which consequently attracted the strong 
condemnation of the faith. 


The touchstone of good poetry in the understanding of literary con- 
noisseurs was: how distant from truth is the idea being expressed. This 
philosophy found expression in such statements as Ahsan al-shi'r 
akdhabuh (The best of poetry is the most incredible).* Similar ideas are 
expressed in various literary works which tip falsehood as the cachet par 
excellence of good poetry and identify poetry in general as the best 
medium for the expression of far-fetched ideas and whimsical specula- 
tions. 


The strong position of Islam against falsehood is not in doubt. There 
can be no clearer testimony to Islam’s aversion to fictitious statements — 
the hallmark of poetry — than the invocation of divine curse on liars, 
whatever their clough, as seen in some Qur'anic passages.” ? It is against 
this background of conflict of ideals that one should interpret the seem- 
ingly negative attitude of Islam to poetry rather than see the faith as a 
pathological hater of the art. It is also within this context that one should 
understand statements found in Islamic literature which tend to portray 
Islam and poetry as thesis and antithesis. 
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Furthermore, the traditional role of the poet as a tribal mouthpiece 
who was often held in awe because of the power of his words, and revered 
for his presumed superiority in knowledge over others," could no longer 
be acceptable insofar as Islam was out to install decency, depolarize 
overweening opinions, and put an end to unearned positions evolved 
through superstitions. 


For the purpose of our discussion, we shall quote in full, the passage 
of the Qur'an often adduced rather tendentiously, to argue that Islam is 
all but agreeable to poetry and its practitioners. 


And the Poets the perverse follow them. Seest thou how they wander 
in every valley. And how they say that which they do not? Except 
those that believe, and do virtuous deeds, and remember Allah 
much, who help themselves after being wronged; and those who do 
wrong shall surely know by what overturning they will be overturned. 
(Al-Qur'an, XXVI: 224-227.) 


The earlier part of this passage has often been quoted as the Islamic 
whip against poets and, by extension, against poetry. The latter part which 
demonstrates a more eirenic attitude towards poets by granting some 
exception to what is presumed to be a general rule is often overlooked, 
suppressed or interpreted in cynical terms. 


From the Qur'anic passage, one can observe that three fundamental 
points are made against such poets as should not be admitted into the 
civilized society which Islam wished to found. The common charac- 
teristic of poetry, when Islam was launched, was the imaging of values 
which misled people, or perhaps more properly, by which many people 
allowed themselves to be misled, and this was repugnant to Islam. 
Secondly, the lewd life in which poets revelled, and which constituted the 
stock-in-trade of the Jahiliyah poetry could hardly be tolerated by a faith 
in which decency and moral values were highly prized. Thirdly, the fact 
that poets made impossible claims, often with mirthful assertiveness, 
could not have been acceptable to Islam which holds truthfulness and 
modesty in high esteem. Hence those statements of the Prophet or of 
other Islamic personages which tend to condemn poetry or poets are 
really directed against the negative qualities of the pre-Islamic poetry. 
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We may, at this juncture, mention some of those statements of the 
Prophet which are relevant to the point under review. He is quoted as 
saying, talking of poetry: Ma ana min dad wa là dad minni (I have no 
business with frivolity nor has it any business with me). Another report 
quotes him as saying that a man’s inside had better be filled with puss 
than with poetry.” Statements like these relate only to specific contexts 
as we intend to show presently, and should therefore be taken for what 
they are not as general statements of universal applicability. 


Abi Hurayrah has reported the Prophet as allowing the cantilation 
(Inshad) of pre-Islamic poetry except an ode by Umayyah b. Abi al-Salt 
(5/626), end-rhymed in ‘h,’ in which, presumably the Muslim fighters at 
Badr are taunted; and another ode belonging to al-A‘sha (7/629) which 
contains indecent remarks about ‘Amir and ‘Alqamah. “ It may be rightly 
assumed that similar compositions, especially those with strong heathen 
colouring would, a fortiori, lie under prophetic interdict; and this was 
exactly the case. In other words, civility of idiom and absence of repulsive 
ideas appear to be the major determinants of the Islamic attitude to any 
given work of poetry. 


Also, there are many reports indicating that Islam, and specifically, 
the Prophet and his leading disciples were favourably disposed to poetry 
and hospitable to poets. Instances of the Prophet requesting that poetical 
works be recited for his pleasure are quite numerous; while a poet who 
eulogized him and sang the praise of Allab was abundantly rewarded by 
him.” In addition, his donation of a mantle to Ka'b b. Zuhayr (26/645) in 
appreciation of the poet's performance is another clear testimony to his 
benign attitude towards poetry and poets as long as they stand for noble 
ideals. 


Similarly there are reports available of the Prophet's citation of 
poetical verses to illustrate specific points. For example, he is reported 
as often quoting the second hemistich of a verse composed by Tarafah b. 
al-‘Abd (60/564) whenever he desiderated information.Ó There was 
even an occasion on which the Prophet is reported to have elevated a 
verse to the status of a prophetic expression.’ In addition, he is reported 
to have specifically commended transmission of lamiyat al-Shanfara — 
the Ode rhyming in | — composed by the pre-Islamic poet al-Shanfara 
whose floruit was 70B.H./525. The Prophet advised that the Ode be taught 
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to the young folks because of its high moral and chivalrous contents.” In 
point of fact, evidence illustrating favourable attitude towards poetry in 
general on the part of many outstanding authorities in Islam is no less 
abundant and remarkable than the sayings traceable to the Prophet. The 
polymath ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Abbas (68/687) refers to poetry as the diwan 
(repertory) of the Arabs, and frequently if not regularly, illustrates 
Qur'anic idioms and usages with verses, largely from the pre-Islamic 
period.” Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the favourable attitude 
of Islam to poetry is the acknowledgement by the Prophet of the potential 
quality of poetry as sublime source of values when he said: Inna min 
al-shi*r la-hikmah (Surely, some poetry contains wisdom.) 


From the foregoing, it should be clear that Islam is not against poetry 
per se. What we must, however, admit is that accommodation of poetry. 
as an imaginative art by the faith is not without qualification of its role 
and content. In real terms, Islam encourages the use of all creative effort 
in whatever form for the upholding and sustaining of the lofty teachings 
of the faith which aim at integrating the human society, its marginal 
diversities notwithstanding, 


A clear expression of the new role expected of poetry is seen in an 
incident related by Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal. Ka'b ibn Malik is reported 
to have come to the Prophet after the revelation concerning poets (Al- 
Quran XXVI: 224-227) became known. He sought to know the Prophet's 
opinion on poetry now that poets had been described in no laudatory 
terms. The Prophet replied, “A true believer defends the faith with sword 
and tongue.” ' Thus the Prophet equates the use of a verbal weapon, 
which of course includes poetry, with the use of the sword in defending 
Islam. 


It may be relevant to illustrate the extent to which the new role 
expected of poetry was perceived by the early community of believers. 
The Prophet is reported to have queried some women about their joining 
the Khaybar military campaign without prior permission. One of the 
reasons given by the women for coming out to the battlefield was that 
they intended to boost the morale of the faithful with poetry while the 
campaign lasted.” In other words, what Islam seeks to do is to introduce 
new subjects for poetry and re-define the role of poets who should now 
look up to new sources of inspiration. Rather than draw inspiration from 
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parochial and unholy sources to express harmful ideas, the poets are 
enjoined by Islam to seek inspiration from a wider constituency with its 
roots in the divine. The poet should now express virtuous concepts instead 
of vicious conceits. 


In specific terms, the new role expected of poetry and poets is strictly 
in line with the overall goal of Islam which is to cement the fragamented 
human community and put an end to social balkanization in which 
heathen poetry played no insignificant role. 


From the foregoing analysis, one could see that the traditional defini- 
tion of poetry as an expression of emotions and sentiments is not incom- 
patible with the spirit and dictates of Islam as long as those emotions in 
themselves are in line with the expectation of the faith. What Islam has 
done to poetry is, therefore, a case of re-definition rather than negation, 
an act which in no way stunted the growth of the art or reduced its prestige. 
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BRITISH CONNECTIONS WITH SINDH 1783-1843 C.E. 
UNDER THE TALPUR RULE 


MUMTAZ HUSAIN PATHAN 


Introductory Note 


The British connections with Sindh, may be traced as early as the 
beginning-of the 17th century, when Sindh was ruled by the Turkhans 
(1560-1591). Thereafter Sindh was conquered by the Mughals under the 
command of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khàn-i Khanan. Sindh was then divided into 
two divisions: upper Sindh with its capital at Bukhar and lower Sindh with 
its headquarters at Thatta. Forty-seven Mughal nawwabs ruled at Bukhar 
and thirty-eight nawwabs at Thatta during the period. The Kalhoras who 
acted as Mughal nawwabs in the beginning became independent of Delhi, 
after the invasion of Sindh by Nadir Shah Afshar in 1739. The Kalhora 
chiefs who bore the title “Miyan” ruled Sindh upto 1783, when they were 
superseded by the Talpur Amirs in the hegemony of the land. The Talpurs 
more or less were semi-independent rulers, depending sometimes on 
Kabul and at other times on the British Government at Bombay. Their 
rule was brought to an end in 1843 by the British occupation of the 
country. 


The Genesis of Early Contacts 


The British connections with Sindh had its origin in the reign of 
Ghulam Shah, the Kalhora ruler of Sindh, although the relationship of 
the East India Company with that region may be traced even earlier. The 
East India Company maintained a factory in Sindh from 1636 to 1662 
and again from 1758 to 1775’; of the intervening period, however, nothing 
is known. The British East India Company established on 31st December, 
1602, was granted a charter to trade with India and other eastern 
countries by Queen Elizabeth I of England. The Company opened its 
trade with the Indian subcontinent by establishing its headquarters at 
Surat in 1611. Immediately after this event an Englishman named An- 
thony Stroke arrived at Thatta on board the flagship “Dragon” on an 
espionage mission. He died of poison administered by a Portuguese priest 
who was a resident of Lahri port in Sindh,” before collecting the informa- 


tion required. The Portuguese had already established their trade mis- 
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sions at Lahri and Thatta, and as such, the action of the priest appears to 
have been actuated by professional jealousy. 


The Second Englishman to visit Thatta on his way to Iran was Thomas 
Bowel, who was appointed an Ambassador to the court of the Shah. He 
came to Sindh, in the ship “Expedition” commanded by Captain Walter 
Pieton.? During the same period Sir Robert Shirley, who came to Iran at 
the request of Shah 'Abbas, sent one of his men to Sindh, but he was not 
allowed admittance. Robert Shirley himself came to Lahri and pushed on 
to Thatta in spite of remonstrances from the Mughal Nawwab Khusrü 
Khan Charkas. He was, however, forced to retire and some of his men 
were killed. Shirley remained with the Nawwab at Thatta for two months 
and then proceeded to Delhi, as an envoy of the Shah. In 1615, he was 
dismissed from his post and died heart-broken on his way to Europe.‘ 


The East India Company continued to maintain trade relations with 
Sindh, after the grant of a farman (decree) in 1616 from the Emperor 
Jahangir for the British to trade with Sindh, Bombay and Madras. This 
was achieved through Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador of James I, of 
England at the Mughal court. At Agra the British ambassador was able 
to collect first hand information about Sindh and sent the following report 
to the Directors of the Company: 


River Indus is greatly valuable for trade, as it is easy to convey goods 
through it from Lahore to Lahri. The climate of Sindh is nourishing 
and healthy; its indigo and other goods would be of great value and 
use in England? 


Prior to this in 1613, Nicholas Withington came to Sindh as a repre- 
sentative of the Company for the purchase of indigo. He took the land 
route through Cutch, and visited Nagarparker, Nerun-Kot and Mirpur 
Bathro. He was robbed of his possessions, even his clothes, by the Baluch 
robbers and returned to Ahmedabad, through Nagarparker. Regular 
trade missions were sent to Sindh after 1630. The first of such missions 
came from Surat on 26th April 1630 in which the local tradesmen were 
despatched to Sindh. They brought back samples of indigo and locally 
manufactured cloth for being shown to the Agents of the Company at 
Surat. The factory of the East India Company traded with all the ports 
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from Bab al-Mandeb to the Persian Gulf and the coastal line from 
Baluchistan to Bombay. 


In 1635 a trade mission comprising three Englishmen: William Frem- 
lien, John Schipler and Richard Moelley came to Thatta on board the 
English ship “Discovery.” They were received well by the officials of 
Dawlat Khan, the Mughal nawwab of Thatta. In view of the Imperial 
farman granted to the Company, they were entertained as state guests 
and provided with samples of various commodities. The members of the 
mission remained in Sindh for two months and returned to Surat with 
high hopes to maintain their commercial activities in cloth, indigo and 
opium. In 1640, the same mission returned to Thatta and stayed on in 
Sindh till 1652. According to the new royal decree obtained from 
Emperor Shah Jahan in 1643, the agents of East India Company were 
allowed free access to all parts of Sindh.’ 


The East India Company, with a view to increase trade, sent Henry 
Garri and Gilbert Harrison to Sindh in 1647. They brought with them 
British manufactured goods to Thatta which included woollen cloth, 
glass-ware, Chinese goods, mirrors, watches, clocks, coloured umbrellas, 
cutlery and fire-arms. The members of the trade mission in an attempt to 
gain local popularity distributed large sums of money among the poor. 


They also advanced loans to local manufacturers, who, however, 
refused to repay and the controversy between the two led to open conflict. 
The Mughal Nawwab of Thatta took swift action, which resulted in 
serious losses to the Company. It was not until the appointment of Qubad 
Khan that the British trade was revived at Thatta.® 


Visit of Alexander Hamilton 


Captain Alexander Hamilton was a resident of Scotland and a globe- 
trotter. Circumnavigating the African Continent by the Cape of Good 
Hope, he visited the lands of the East as far as China and Japan, including 
the islands of the Pacific and the East Indies. Hamilton came to Lahri, 
the chief port of Sindh, in 1669 on a ship laden with stuff from Malabar 
then valued at ten thousand pounds. From Lahri to Thatta, the capital of 
Lar (or lower Sindh), Hamilton travelled by caravan of 1500 camels. He 
was attacked by robbers on his way to Thatta, but with superior fire-arms 
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he was able to elude their pursuit. The governor of Thatta Nawwab 
Hafiz-Allah Khan received him well and by way of hospitality epi 
one bull, five sheep, twenty goats, twenty hens, fifty partridges, 
meats and local fruit.” The guest, on his part, presented the governor a 
big mirror worth five pounds, one gun, two pistols, one dagger and a few 
swords as gift. Captain Hamilton remained in Sindh three months and 
has given an eye witness account of the condition of Sindh during Mughal 
tule. The travel records of Captain Hamilton were published from Edin- 
burgh in two volumes in 1727 under the title New Account of the East 
Indies. 

About Lahri Bunder Hamilton reports that it was five or six leagues 
from the sea and situated on a branch of river Indus, capable of accom- 
modating ships of 200 tons. The port town itself was a component of mean 
structures made of crooked sticks and mud, but its fort was well built and 
strong. It was constructed of large stones, with five guns placed over its 
ramparts to defend the merchandise brought to it from various places. 
The robbers who often gave trouble to the port authorities and the 
merchant class were mostly the Baluch and the Makranis. Thatta was then 
the capital of lower Sindh and was held by the Mughal nawwabs (gover- 
nors) appointed from Agra and Delhi. The town was three miles long and 
a mile and a half broad and situated at a distance of about forty miles from 
Lahri Bunder. The merchandise was conveyed to Thatta by caravans of 
pack animals; sometimes wagons and carts were also utilized.” 


Portuguese Travellers 


During the period when the British were seeking relations with Sindh, 
travellers, missionaries and tradesmen of other European nations, such 
as the Dutch, the French and the Portuguese, were also active in seeking 
room for themselves in the unfortunate province. Of these the Por- 
tuguese travellers appear to have achieved more success. The Portuguese 
were not new to the land; their connections with Sindh went back to the 
middle of 16th century C.E. Sindh was then divided into two parts: upper 
Sindh, with its capital Bukhar, was ruled by Sultan Mahmud Kokaltash; 
and lower Sindh, with its headquarters at Thatta, was held by Mirza ‘Isa 
Turkhan. The sons of Mirza ‘Isa Turkhan, Mirza Muhammad Baqi and 
Salih Mirza, fought among themselves for succession to the throne. Baqi 
Mirza, escaped first to Gujarat and then to Bukhar, where he took shelter 
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with Mahmud Kokaltash. Mirza ‘Isa, unable to fight with Mahmud Kokal- 
tash, sought help from the Portuguese governor of Diu, who sent his fleet 
to Thatta through Lahri Bunder. Meantime, peace negotiations between 
the two rulers succeeded and Mirza ‘Isa, unaware of the arrival of the 
Portuguese, proceeded personally to Bukhar to have talks with him. The 
Portuguese seeing Thatta undefended attacked the population, set fire 
to houses, and destroyed the greater portion of the town. Even the 
congregational mosque of Thatta was not spared. The Portuguese, ac- 
cording to available accounts, killed eight thousand men and took away 
multitudes of them into slavery. The slaughter and rapine continued for 
many days and the Portuguese took away enormous wealth from the 
unprotected town.” 


After this event, the Portuguese continued to maintain their connec- 
tion with Sindh in one way or other. The first known among these was 
Frey Sebastian Manrique, a resident of Oporto, who came to Sindh in 
1641 as a missionary. He was able to obtain a parwanah for himself from 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, and arrived in Bukhar from Lahore in nine 
days. He then proceeded to Thatta, where he spent a few months. Father 
Manrique returned to Agra by way of Amarkot and Jaysalmir. The 
eye-witness accounts of the Portuguese priest are authentic, though 
prejudiced. Manrique is also reported to have gone to Lahri port and met 
Father r Jorge de la Natividad, the superior of the Augustinian Church 
there.” The missionary took his orders at Goa, in 1604, which was then 
the centre of Portuguese activities in the subcontinent. 


Niccola Manucci and Henritch Ruth 


Another European who came on the scene was an Italian, a resident 
of Venice. He was present at Bukhar in 1659 during the siege of that town 
by Prince Dara Shiküh and commanded the European gunners engaged 
in defending the fort against the onslaught of the imperial army. After 
the departure of Niccola Manucci, Sindh was visited by a Goan Por- 
tuguese priest, who, it is said, was a great scholar and linguist. He 
remained in India ten years and during that period learnt Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages. He came to Sindh via Lahore and Multan and 
after staying some time at Lahri Bunder, returned to Surat the same 
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The first Kalhora ruler with whom the British came into contact was 
Miyàn Nür Muhammad (1718-1755), who is said to have maintained 
correspondence with the East India Company. Since he was in need of 
modern arms to equip his army, he had purchased some European made 
guns from the authorities of Fort Saint George, Madras. There is, how- 
ever, no indication about the grant of parwanah or other authority to the 
Company or any other individual belonging to Britain. It was not until the 
reign of Miyan Ghulam Shah, the son and successor of Miyan Nur 
Muhammad, that regular factories were established on the Sindhian soil. 
Robert Sumption, who was specifically deputed to request permission, 
was granted a parwanah on 22nd September 1758. Postans relates that 
the ruler of Sindh “added to this permission certain immunities and 
exemptions from customs, which in those days were considered of great 
value, and which certainly showed on the part of the Sindhian ruler an 
earnest desire to cultivate friendly relations with the British in India. The 
customs officers throughout the country were directed in these docu- 
ments to charge no more than one and half per cent duty above the market 
price on all goods purchased for export and they (British) were to be 
allowed to carry out their trade unmolested.” In the same document 
Sumption was not only allowed to build a house for himself, but was to 
be provided with every assistance needed on a reasonable cost. 


On 11th December of the same year (i.e. 1758) another parwanah 
was granted to the Company from the Government of Sindh in which 
remission was granted to British agents against all exactions. Consequent- 
ly a factory at Shah Bunder was opened by the British and they were 
allowed to establish their headquarters at Thatta. The trade mission of 
Company included amongst others a Hindu broker named Rupchand, 
who purchased saltpetre for the British, which was of great value in 
Bengal and Oman. Woollen goods were the main imports in those days. 
After the departure of Sumption, Robert Erskine came to Shah Bunder 
and paid his respects tc Miyan Ghulam Shàh. He complained against the 
undue exactions of the local officials and also made a formal request for 
grant of exclusive permission to the British to trade with Sindh. As a result 
of these overtures a new parwanah was issued on 22nd April, 1761. The 
new order from the ruler of Sindh authorised only the British to carry on 
trade with Sindh and “Should it happen (which God forbid) that any of 
their ships, boats, etc. should run ashore or be wrecked, either on our 
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(Bunders) bars, coasts or outside our rivers, our officers at such places 
are to assist them; and whatever effects may be saved from such vessels, 
whether rigging, necessaries belonging to the crew, or other g 

to be delivered, to the British Resident in Sindh (i.e. Mr. Erskine)." 


The commercial connections of the British East India Company with 
Sindh continued uninterrupted till 1775, when during the reign of Miyan 
Sarfaraz Khan (1772-1777) due to the political instability and palace 
revolutions there was so little security to the Company's factory that it 
was withdrawn. 


The British and the Talpur Amirs 


The conditions in the subcontinent were turbulent and far from 
satisfactory for trade and other connections in the last quarter of the 18th 
century. The British themselves were involved in the struggle for power 
with the French and their deadly enemy Tipü Sultan, the ruler of Mysore. 
The British, however, triumphed over their adversaries, both over Tipü, 
who was killed in action at Seringapatam in 1799, and the French in Egypt. 
Towards the close of 18th century (in 1799) the Bombay Government 
appear to have considered the question of establishing commercial rela- 
tions with Sindh; and it was deemed in every way highly politic to do so 
with the object of furthering trade but in reality to counteract the then 
highly dangerous and spreading influence of Tipü and the French, and to 
curb the growing ambition of Zaman Shah, the Afghan Monarch of 
Kabul, “whose views seemed to threaten the peace of India." 


Negotiations for renewed relationship with Sindh were opened with 
Mir Fath ‘Ali Khan Talpur, the founder and first ruler of the Talpur 
dynasty. Since the Talpur rulers were Shiites, the British governor of 
Bombay, Jonathan Duncan, sent Agha Abu al-Hasan, a local Shi‘ah, to 
Sindh. This British Agent was received by Agha Ibrahim Shah the mini- 
ster plenipotentiary to the Talpurs and through him was admitted to the 
court of Mir Fath ‘Ali. He presented to the ruling Mir some fire-arms, 
watches, chinaware, metals, woollen clothes of various colours etc. Agha 
Abu al-Hasan in his reports speaks of the kindness he received, and 
describes the mission of Agha Isma‘il Shah, son of Agha Ibrahim Shah, 
to assist in the arrangements. The Talpurs themselves appear to have been 
keen to come into contact with the British due to the increasing menace 
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of the Afghans, who were apt to violate the frontiers of Sindh and fleece 
its rulers. This is evident from the letters of the ruling prince Mir Fath 
‘Ali Khan to the Governor of Bombay confirming what had been said by 
Agha Abu al-Hasan (or ‘Abdul Hasan). One of these letters states: 


Assure yourself, honourable Sir, that I am equally disposed with 
yourself to renew this happy intercourse; and sensible of the ad- 
vantages my country will derive, I shall study to give every en- 
couragement to those who pass through, as well as those who like to 
reside here; and you may despatch one of your agents here with the 
fullest and most guarded confidence. The former factory at Thatta 
shallbe delivered over to your agents; and I give you my most solemn 
assurances that I will increase nothing but my affection towards 
them. 


Apart from Mir Fath ‘Ali, the Talpur chief of Sindh, his brother Mir 
Ghulam ‘Ali Khan Talpur, who was co-sharer with him in the sovereignty 
of the land, and the minister Ibrahim Shah, added letters of their own to 
the Governor of Bombay. Nathan Crow of the Bombay Civil Service, a 
highly capable public servant, was deputed for conserving the mercantile 
and political interests of the British Government in Sindh. The activities 
of Nathan Crow centred round Thatta, Lahri and sometimes Karachi. He 
was so enamoured of the situation of Karachi that he recommended its 
permanent occupation, by force if not by negotiations. When the Talpurs 
were apprised of the intention of the British Agent they were perturbed 
and asked for his immediate expulsion from Sindh. Mir Fath ‘Ali directed 
Nathan Crow to withdraw from the borders of Sindh within fifteen days 
from the date of issue of his orders, dated 29th October 1800. The action 
of the Government of Sindh caused serious loss to the East India Com- 
pany said to amount to Rs. 1,09,659. After his arrival at Bombay Crow 
submitted a full report on the conditions in Sindh, and the strategic sites 
for occupation of the country by the armies of the Hon’ble Company. He 
also discussed in detail sections of the Sindh population, including the 
Jokhiya and Numeriyas, who were opposed to the rule of the Talpurs and 
were ready to help the British in their expansionist designs." 


In an attempt to avenge the insulting attitude of the Talpurs, the East 
India Company sent embassies to the Sikhs of Punjab and the Afghan 
ruler of Kabul to counteract the action of the rulers of Sindh. M. El- 
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phinstone was deputed to Shah Shuja‘, the ruler of Kabul, on a friendly 
mission. Shah Shujà', who had been exercising political sovereignty over 
Sindh and Baluchistan was persuaded to forego his claim over Sindh in 
favour of the British on payment of an appropriate amount. The King was 
badly in need of foreign aid to crush his rebellious Amirs who were intent 
upon deposing him from the throne of Kabul. An agreement was entered 
into between the two powers at Kabul on 14th June, 1809, which also 
embodied military aid against the French and the Iranians, if they ven- 
tured to attack British possessions in India.” 


The Treaty of 1808 


The Talpurs when they became aware of these happenings, hastened 
to make peace with the British on their own account, without any inter- 
ference from Afghanistan. Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Talpir, who acted as foreign 
minister during the reign of Mir Fath ‘Ali, was then the ruler of Sindh 
(1802-1811). He despatched his envoys to Bombay to express his regrets 
over the expulsion of Nathan Crow from Sindh and requested the gover- 
nor to renew friendly contacts with Sindh. The action of the Talpur ruler 
appears to have been motivated by two designs; firstly, to relieve himself 
from the repeated demands of the Afghan King for payment of the yearly 
tributes of twenty lacs; and secondly to counteract the designs of the Sikhs 
of Punjab, who had on more than one occasion attempted to invade Sindh. 
Consequent to these negotiations, Captain Davidson was sent from Bom- 
bay to Sindh and on 18th July, 1808, an agreement was signed between 
the Government of Sindh and the Company’s Government in India with 
the following provisions:” 


1) Friendly relations will continue between the parties; 

2) Both the parties shall be bound to give military aid to each other 
in times of need and on demand; 

3) None of the parties would give refuge to the offenders (or guilty 
persons) escaping from their respective territories: 

4) The Talpurs shall be at liberty to purchase war-material from any 
of the British ports on payment; 


5) With a view to strengthen the friendly ties between the two 
parties, a representative of the Honourable Company shall stay in 
the court of the Talpurs; 
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6) The Talpur Government shall not be liable to pay any compen- 
sation for the losses incurred by the trade mission of Mr. Nathan 
Crow; and 


7) The British shall be entitled to reopen their factory at Thatta, 
closed after the fall of the Kalhoras. 


The agreement of 1808 laid the foundation of the British relations 
with Sindh for the first time on a permanent footing. It also served as the 
first step towards the occupation of Sindh and its annexation to the British 
Empire. Soon after this event, Davidson was recalled to Bombay and 
another mission under the leadership of Nicholas Hankey Smith was sent 
to the Talpur Amirs of Sindh to negotiate fresh terms of friendship 
between the parties. ds 


Mission of Hankey Smith and Agreement of 1809 


The British mission, which included some physicians and civil and 
military officials, was sent to Sindh on the steamer "Mariya" from Bom- 
bay on 27th April, 1809. A cruiser also accompanied the British vessel to 
guard it against attack, and also as a show of force to the rulers of Sindh 
who were devoid of naval power to defend their shores and hard-won 
territories. Gun salutes were given to the British ships at the Karachi port 
and the Talpur governor of the place hastened to welcome the guest on 
board the “Mariya.” The mission, out of hate, addressed the Talpur 
Nawwab of Karachi and the rulers with derogatory titles unsuited to their 
status on the plea that they were not independent rulers, but subject to 
the authority of Kabul. The leader of the mission had instructions to use 
his best efforts, even force if necessary, to oblige the Talpurs to sign a new 
peace treaty with the British. Consequently, the Talpur Amirs admitted 
the mission to their presence after the preliminary formalities of welcome 
and in the discussions which followed, Mir ‘Ghulam Ali Khan was com- 
pelled to yield to the terms of the new agreement. This agreement, which 
was styled “Treaty of Friendship between the Hon'ble East India Com- 
pany and the Government of Sindh” was made on 22nd August, 1809, 
between the representatives of the Company and their Highnesses Mirs 
Ghulam ‘Ali, Karam ‘Ali and Murad ‘Ali, the surviving brothers of Mir 
Fath ‘Ali Khan who died in 1801. The first article of the treaty provided 
eternal friendship between the British and the aforesaid Amirs of Sindh; 
the second contained the assertion that enmity shall never appear be- 
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tween the two states; the third article vouchsafed friendly exchange of 
envoys between the parties; and the fourth stipulated that the Talpur 
Government would never allow the establishment of the French in 
Sindh. 


The Treaty thus entered into between the two powers was finally 
ratified by the British Governor-General at the request of the Talpur 
Amirs, who sent a special envoy, Mirza Mazhar, to Calcutta for the 
purpose. The members of the mission returned to Bombay soon after this 
and one of the deputies, Hankey Smith, sent a lengthy report to the 
Governor-General in Council of which the following extracts are worth 
mention: 


The Talpurs are independent of Kabul, although their envoy resides 
at Kabul. The strength of the Amirs of Sindh depended mostly on 
the support of Baluchi sardars and the feudal lords, who are bound 
to supply a certain number of troops to the central Sindh govern- 
ment in times of war. There are in all 42 big sardars, who have been 
granted jagirs in lieu of military service. Sindh is divided among the 
three ruling families of the Talpurs who to all intents and purposes, 
are independent of each other. The total number of forces at their 
command is estimated at 36000. Every armed man receives an 
emolument of five paisas per day during the war; in peace times, one 
seer of rice is given to them as ration. The Talpurs pay twelve lac 
rupees to Kabul Darbar as yearly tribute. Sindh is a fertile country 
and is capable of yielding more revenues if the administration is 
taken up by the British Government. The forests of Sindh have 
enormous timber and other produce, which is of great value. Large 
areas of land are lying fallow due to the laziness of the Talpurs who 
spend much of their time in sports and worthless pastimes. River 
Indus is also of great importance to the country not only for irriga- 
tion purposes but it is the chief waterway through which the trade 
of Sindh, Punjab and Afghanistan could be carried with our [British] 
possessions in India. Karachi is a natural harbour and it yield a 
revenue of one lac thirty thousand to the Talpur exchequer. The 
main exports of Sindh consist of rice, horses, indigo, hides, Gih, 
costumes and others. Sindh is a fertile country and if appropriate 
reforms are introduced in it, it would be a source of great revenue 
to our government.” 
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The Treaty of 1816 


The British, after settling their affairs in Kathiawad in 1805, occupied 
Cutch in 1816, and thus came in close contact with the territories of Talpur 
rulers. During this period bands of Khosa, a savage tribe who inhabited 
the borders ofthe kingdoms of Sindh, Cutch, and Gujarat, carried on their 
depredatory raids into the interior of the peninsula of Cutch. The Khosas 
were Baluchis who recognised the overlordship of the Talpurs, although 
they resided in regions far beyond the territorial limits of the Talpur 
regime. Nevertheless, this was a fit pretext for the British to invade Sindh 
and annex it to their empire. The Government of Bombay demanded 
through correspondence with the Talpurs of Sindh payment of expenses 
incurred by them in driving the Khosas out of Cutch. The Sindh rulers 
were reluctant to pay, but expressed their desire to enter into a new 
agreement with the British. The Government of Bombay sent a deputa- 
tion to Sindh, which included Captain Sadlier, W. Simon, Dr. Hall and 
Major Wood, to have talks with the Hyderabad Darbar. They were 
received with every mark of respect by the ruling chief Mir Karam 'Ali 
Khan (1811-1828) and a treaty was agreed upon between the parties the 
terms and conditions of which were: 


1) That permanent friendship would continue to subsist between the 
East India Company and the Talpur rulers of Sindh; 


2) That the decisions on important issues would be made through 
the representatives of both the parties; 


3) That Sindh government of the Talpurs would not allow any 
American or other European to enter or stay within the orbit of its 
political jurisdiction; and if any foreigner indulges in the internal 
affairs of the country, he shall be expelled out or properly punished; 
4) That the Talpurs would guarantee the non-occurrence of the 
frontier incidents and would restrain the Khosa and other Baluchi 
tribes from violating the territorial sanctity of the British occupied 
areas. 


The provisions of the new agreement entered into with the Talpurs 
were based on political considerations and self-interest of the British, as 
would appear from Article 2 to 4. The second article clearly enunciates 
that no decision could be arrived at on any issue unilaterally, in which the 
interests of both the parties were involved, even if it was detrimental to 
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the political independence of the ruling house and the country. The third 
provision of the treaty vouchsafed larger British interests in Sindh to the 
exclusion of the Americans and other European powers, to meddle in the 
affairs of Sindh. The British were then at war with the Americans which 
dragged on (from 1812-1814). The last article ofthe agreement too served 
British interests, for it imposed a duty on the Talpurs to check the 
activities of the Khosas and other tribes of Baluchi origin who had settled 
in the regions beyond their jurisdiction and control. The British Govern- 
ment could take action against the Talpur rulers of Sindh on this smallest 
pretext and thus way for occupation was opened. 


The Talpurs sent their minister Agha Isma'il Shah to Bombay to settle 
the terms of the agreement with the Governor of Bombay. These were 
accepted by the Governor on 10th February, 1821 and afterwards ratified 
by the Governor-General at Calcutta.” 


Visit of Dr. James Burnes 


In 1827, Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Tàlpür, the brother and co-partner of Mir 
Karam ‘Ali Khan in the Government of Sindh, fell ill. The local physicians 
and hakims failed to cure him and therefore it was felt necessary to obtain 
the services of a European doctor to treat him. A formal request was 
made to the Governor of Bombay to send an English doctor to 
Hyderabad. James Burnes was deputed and came to Bhuj in the company 
of Gopaldas, the ambassador of the Talpurs. The party of the British 
physician consisted of a large number of persons including a contingent 
of both British and local soldiers from Cutch and guards. Dr.Burnes was 
received at Jati by its Na'ib (governor) and fifty camels of foodstuffs and 
other materials accompanied the British party as a sign of hospitality from 
the Talpurs. He was received as a state guest at Hyderabad by the two 
ministers, Nawwab Wali Muhammad Lighari and Agha Isma'il Shah, on 
10th November 1827. The Doctor's patient who had been confined to bed: 
for five months was relieved of the malady by James Burnes within ten 
days of his arrival at Hyderabad. Dr.Burnes remained at Hyderabad for 
three, months and returned to Cutch on 21st January, 1828, with enor- 
mous presents in cash and kind.” 
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The Embassy of Khusro Beg 


In an attempt to bring the activities of the Khosa robbers to an end, 
the British authorities in India had established garrisons at various posts 
on the borders of Sindh. During the same period certain citizens of 
Jaysalmir state having deserted their homes had taken shelter in Sindh. 
The British authorities demanded from the Talpurs of Sindh a subsidy for 
the expenditure incurred in the military action against them in Cutch. The 
Talpurs were obliged to depute their minister Khusro Beg to Bombay to 
request remission of seventy thousand rupees from the demand. The 
futility of the mission is evident from the extravagance and the tedious 
travel of the not too faithful minister of the Talpur chiefs. Khusro Beg is 
said to have been accompanied by Akhünd Muhammad Baqà and 
Muhammad ‘Abid Thatfavi on his voyage to Bombay, which took nine 
days to reach its destination. They were well received by M. Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, and given a salute of 24 guns. The Talpur minister 
was taken around the town and also allowed to see the ball room dance 
in his honour. He stayed in Bombay three days only and spent large sums 
on worthless items before returning to Sindh duly satisfied with his 
mission. The total expenditure incurred on the mission was estimated at 
more than a lac of rupees as compared to seventy thousand demanded by 
the British Government. ? This and other events reflect adversely on the 
wisdom and political acumen of the Baluch tyrants who could yleld to the 
ill-advice of their ministers and court sycophants. 


The Indus Navigation Company 


The navy of the East India Company had achieved supremacy over 
the sea (Indian Ocean) from Bab al-Mandeb to the Bay of Bengal. On 
land, too, their armies were powerful and well-equipped, and thus conflict 
with Punjab, Sindh and Baluchistan became unavoidable. During the 
same period the British conceived the idea of establishing the Indus 
Navigation Company for their trade with the lands adjoining the river 
Indus and the countries beyond (the Afghanistan). Sir John Malcolm had 
suggested to the Governor-General in his report that the Talpur rulers 
of Sindh would be reluctant to allow foreign vessels to ply on the Indus. 
It would, therefore, be more expedient for the British to use force and 
occupy Sindh. The feasibility and lucrativeness of carrying on trade with 
the western lands had already been recommended by Moorecraft, who 
had visited the whole valley of the Indus upto Kashmir. * 
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Lord William Bennick issued directions to establish army posts on 
both the banks of the Indus on the pretext of defending British commer- 
cial interests. He also granted permission for carrying on the survey of 
the Indus and the physical aspects of the country of Sindh, which lay 
almost undefended at their mercy. Alexander Burnes was deputed to 
undertake the task under cover of proceeding to deliver presents and gifts 
to Ranjit Singh, the ruler of Punjab. 


The Visit of Alexander Burnes 


Raja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab had sent some presents to the king of 
England through Lord Amherst in 1828 as a token of his friendship for 
the British. The agents of the East India Company sent him presents of 
some English horses and a victoria in return. The Governor of Bombay 
appointed Alexander Burnes to convey these to Lahore for the Sikh ruler 
via the Indus. The British mission reached the mouth of the Indus from 
Mandavi on 28th January, 1831, without obtaining prior permission from 
the Talpur rulers. Previously British individuals and missions had sought 
permission to enter the jurisdiction of the government of Sindh. The 
officers of the customs refused to allow the mission to proceed and 
detained them for some days when an adverse wind from the north 
decided the issue. Almost all the vessels brought by the British from 
Cutch were sunk along with the presents and consequently Alexander 
Burnes was obliged to return. a 


CoL Pottinger, the British Agent at Mandavi, infuriated by the acts of 
the custom officers of Sindh, wrote an insulting letter to the Talpur ruler 
threatening him with dire consequences if such acts of hostility were 
repeated. In the meantime, the Sikh ruler of the Punjab was instigated to 
a show of force towards the Talpurs, by concentrating his armies on the 
borders of Sindh. Mir Karam ‘Ali Khan, the then ruling prince of 
Hyderabad, was compelled to grant permission to the British mission to 
sail their vessels through the Indus. Alexander Burnes arrived at Thatta 
on 12th April the same year (1831) and stayed there two months. The 
leader of the mission, as stated earlier, was busy carrying out the survey 
of the river in clear violation of agreements previously entered into and 
international conventions relating to the sovereignty of the Talpur Amirs. 
In spite of this, the Mirs at Hyderabad received the British envoy with 
every mark of respect and hospitality which is a common feature with the 
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people of Sindh. When an old Sindhi saw the British on the vessel, he 
remarked. “The Farangi has seen our river and have become conversant 
with its course. Sindh is lost.”” 


Alexander Burnes presented to the Amirs certain rarities which in- 
cluded newly manufactured fire-arms, cartridge belts, golden watches, 
binoculars, English woollen cloth and two maps, one of which exhibi 
the extent of the British Empire in India. This map was presented to th 
Talpur chiefs with the sole purpose of intimidating them with the British 
power in India and that things would go hard with the rulers of Sindh 
should hostilities break out. The British mission left Hyderabad on 23rd 
April, 1831, and arrived at Sehwan on Ist May within the political 
jurisdiction of the Suhrabani Talpurs of Khairpur. Mir Rustum Khan, the 
Khairpur chief, sent foodstuffs and provisions to the British guest at 
Sehwan and deputed his minister, Fath Muhammad Ghuri, to receive him 
upon arrival at his capital. The mission of Alexander Burnes stayed with 
Mir Rustum for three weeks and after exchange of gifts between the 
parties, proceeded to Lahore. On their way the British mission was 
entertained at Bukhar by Nawwab Wali Muhammad Lighari, the minister 
and representative of the Hyderabad darbar, deputed for the purpose." 
The Talpurs left no stone unturned to satisfy the British envoy, resenting 
to every servility to please the unwanted guest. Alexander Burnes, after 
completing his mission, went to Simla and from there undertook another 
journey to Bukhara through Kabul disguised as a trader in horses. 


The Agreement of 1832 


Fath ‘Ali Qachar, the ruler of Iran, in an attempt to cement friendship 
with the Amirs of Sindh, had proposed to give his daughter in marriage 
to Mir Murad ‘Ali Khan Talpur but the latter did not accept. The British, 
however, gave_it a different colour and alleged that the proposed 
matrimonial alliance was a result of Russian intrigue. Russia, during the 
period, had risen as an imperial power and it had annexed all the Muslim 
lands of Central Asia from Sinkiang to Crimea. The British agents in 
Sindh and elsewhere carried on a propaganda that the Russians intended 
to invade Sindh through Iran, and were active behind the intended 
marriage with the object of conquering India. In an attempt to allay these 
fears the British India Government sent Col. Henry Pottinger to Sindh 
with new proposals to the Talpurs. 
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The mission of Col. Pottinger was the result of the report of Alexander 
Burnes (earlier deputed to carry out the measurement and survey of the 
river Indus) which revealed that the masses of Sindh were tired of the 
‘Talpur rulers whom they considered foreigners and of alien origin. The 
British mission was received at Hyderabad by the representative of the 
Amirs of Sindh, and allowed to establish their camp near the city. Gifts 
and presents were exchanged between the parties, in which the British 
agents did not forget even the ministers and the governors of the Talpur 
government. The purpose underlying the whole show was to win favour 
with the influential men at the Sindhian court and make the task easy for 
the occupation of the country. The Sayyids, the Ligharis, the Hindu and 
other influential Amirs and ministers were bribed with a view to toppling 
the ruling house. 


The recipients of the gifts included Agha Isma'il Shah, Dhu al-Figàr 
‘Ali Shah, Zayn al-‘Abidin Shah, Muhammad Khan Lighari, Dost ‘Ali 
Talpur, Ahmad Khan Lighari, Munshi Choithram and a number of per- 
sons, apart from the princes of the royal house of the Talpurs. The leader 
of the mission, however, insisted on a new agreement between the parties 
for the benefit of both with the following conditions ?: 


1. The agreement provides for the ratification of all the former 
bonds of amity between the states and that the same amicable 
alliance shall descend to the children and successors of Mir Murad 
‘Ali from generation to generation. 


2. The contracting powers bind themselves not to look with the eyes 
of covetousness on the possessions of each other. 


3. The British Government requests a passage for the merchants and 
traders of Hindustan by the river and roads of Sindh etc. that they 
may transport their goods and merchandise from one country to 
another and the Government of Hyderabad grants this request on 
the conditions that no military stores shall be conveyed by these 
means. No armed boats shall sail up or down the river. 


4. That no Englisb merchants shall be allowed to settle in Sindh, but 
having transacted their business shall return to British India. The 
merchants wishing to visit Sindh shall obtain a passport from the 
British Government and intimation of such passports shall be made 
to the Sindhian court by the accredited British representatives 
residing in the adjacent province of Cutch. 
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5. That having fixed upon proper tolls and duties to be levied on 
merchandise, the Sindh Government is not to depart, therefore, or 
increase or lessen these duties despotically and arbitrarily, or cause 
delays to the merchants by allowing their officers to raise immaterial 
questions; but having promulgated a fixed scale, that is to be adhered 
to. 


6. That such former treaties and stipulations between the states as 
do not become altered or modified by the present one, are to be 
adhered to; and by the blessing of God, no deviation from them shall 
ever happen. 

7. That the friendly intercourse between the states shall be main- 
tained by despatch of wakils for the transaction of business or for 
increase of friendship, as may be considered necessary. 


Apart from these seven articles of the treaty of friendship entered into 
by the British Government with the Hyderabad Darbar, supplementary 
provisions were added. These included clauses which set forth the scale 
of duties on the merchandise, the suppression of predatory tribes who 
annoyed the British frontiers; and provided that the British shall be at 
liberty to enter into treaty of their choice with the Talpur government of 
Khairpur. 


Occupation of Bukhar 

The Treaty of 1832 was a landmark in the history of British relations 
with Sindh and it sealed the fate of the rule of the Talpurs over the land. 
The friendly intercourse between the two governments suddenly changed 
into hostilities in the garb of need for greater defence for the parties in 
which weightage was given only to British interests in clear violation of 
the agreements and treaties. Shah Shuja‘ al-Mulk, the Sadoza’i king of 
Afghanistan, on being deposed by the Barakza’i leader in Kabul, sought 
help from the British Government which was readily offered. The dif- 
ficulty, however, faced by the Indian government lay in the transportation 
of the army up the Indus by way of Bolan and Khojak. In furtherance of 
this new enterprise, the British sent Alexander Burnes to Sindh, who 
forced a treaty on the Khairpur Sarkar of northern Sindh to cede the fort 
of Bukhar permanently to the Indian government. Mir Rustum Khan, 
who then held the reins of government in northern Sindh, reluctantly 
signed a treaty allowing the British troops to occupy the fortress which 
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was situated in the middle of the Indus. * The fort of Bukhar was thus 
handed over to the British with an assurance from the latter that they 
would soon occupy Karachi, then under the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Hyderabad Amirs. 


The Conveyance of the Indus Army 


The British army organised for the conquest of Afghanishtan was 
composed of two divisions of troops from Bengal and Bombay. The 
command of the Bengal army was entrusted to General Waloby Cotton 
and that of the Bombay forces to Sir John Keane. This army which was 
designated as the “Indus Army,” landed at the Hajamuri mouth of the 
river Indus, where it was detained for nearly twenty days for want of 
transport camels and boats, attributed to the obstacles thrown in the way 
by the Sindhian Darbars. 


Mason relates: 


Col. Pottinger had for sometime previous to the arrival of these 
troops been in actual attendance at Hyderabad for the purpose of 
making preliminary arrangements and securing the necessary help 
from the chiefs. The Amirs had promised all that was required of 
them; which consisted simply in safe passage through their ter- 
ritories to our troops, such supplies in grain, cattle etc, as were 
requisite and which their country afforded; a fair rate of remunera- 
tion, according to the usages, being paid for everything used or 
consumed and the most satisfactory guarantee that no molestation 
would be permitted by our troops to the country or its people. Long 
and intimately acquainted as the Amirs were with Col. Pottinger, it 
seemed extraordinary, and is only to be accounted for from their 
childish distrust, that they did not feel fully satisfied, if not with our 
national good faith, at least with that gentleman’s assurances, for 
they had in repeated instances, reaped the full benefit of his 
generous interposition in behalf of their interests, and knew how 
studiously he adhered on all occasions to the most trifling points of 
negotiation; yet in defiance of this, the Hyderabad Amirs com- 
menced with abundant professions of doing all that was required of 
them (and that was not much), but, incited by their usual system of 
double dealing, and the instigations of those about them, ended by 
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throwing such continued, though unseen, obstacles in the way, that 
our troops were delayed for the period above mentioned and at a 
critical moment found that to trust to Sindhian promises was to place 
the fortunes of war in the most serious jeopardy. í 


The British manoeuvered to get the required help from the Khojas, 
the Hindus and the Numeria and Jokhia tribesmen who appear to have 
been hostile to the Talpur rule. 


The Capture of Karachi 


Due to the unfriendly behaviour of the Hyderabad Amirs and pur- 
suant to the promise made by the British to Mir Rustum of Khairpur, a 
batch of reserve force was sent to Karachi on board the “Wellesley.” 
When the ship arrived near Manhora harbour, the Baluchis, considering 
it vessel of a friendly nation gave it gun salutes. The British army in return 
bombarded the fort of Manhora in such a manner that not a single wall 
survived. On 7th February, 1839, Rear Admiral Maitland and Brigadier 
Valiant captured the fort and town of Karachi. >The way for the conquest 
of Sindh was thus opened, although negotiations in the form of renewed 
agreements and treaties continued for four years more. The local ac- 
counts reveal that there were more than three thousand Baluchi troops 
stationed at Karachi, but they were so overawed that not a sword was 
raised or a shot fired even in resentment of the forcible occupation of 
their fort. 


The Treaty of 1839 


On their arrival at Hyderabad, the generals of the British army desired 
to visit the city. Sir John Keane foisted a new treaty on the Darbar of 
Hyderabad as well as of Khairpur, in which thirteen provisions were 
inserted: 

1) Friendship will continue to be maintained between the Talpur 
Amirs of Sindh and the British government of India; 


2) That the British Army numbering 5000 shall be stationed at 
Thatta; 
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3) That Mir Nasir Khan and Mir Nur Muhammad, the ruling chiefs 
of Hyderabad, shall pay a subsidy of 300,000 rupees to the British 
Government for the army so stationed; 


4) That the British shall not interfere into the internal administra- 
tion of the country and no courts of their own shall be established 
by them; 


5) That the British shall be responsible for the external defence of 
Sindh and shall protect it from foreign invasion; 


6) That in case of dispute between the princes of the Talpur house 
on any issue, the decision will be made by the British resident 
stationed; 


7) That in case of revolution or rebellion of any kind, the Governor- 
General, on request, shall provide for the necessary aid to quell the 
same; 

8) The Talpurs may, if they wish, maintain relations with the neigh- 
boring kingdoms and chieftainships, but shall not be at liberty to 
enter into or negotiate any agreement without the concurrence and 
advice of the British; 


9) That the British Government shall also act reciprocally while 
entering into treaty with any foreign power concerning Sindh or the 
Talpurs; 

10) The British shall have the right to build godowns at Karachi and 
the Talpurs shall be bound to pay in case of any damage to the British 
buildings and constructions; 

11) The British shall, however, pay customs and other duties for all 
the goods imported; 

12) That the Talpurs shall not charge any duty for the goods con- 
veyed through the Indus from Karachi to Ferozpur; 


13) The Talpur Amirs of Sindh shall, whenever required, aid the 
British army with three thousand troops, the expenses of which shall 
be borne by the British Government. 


According to the above agreements the Talpur Amirs of Sindh were 
obliged to pay twenty-three lac rupees 9 to the British Government for 
their alleged hostile acts against the British and their armies when it 
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passed through Sindh. The Amirs of Hyderabad paid twenty lac rupees 
and those of Khairpur paid seven lac rupees to the British as the first 
instalment of their everlasting friendship with the British. The Treaty was 
made through separate instruments with the Talpurs of Hyderabad as well 
as with those of Khairpur. Thereafter the British army left for Afghanis- 
tan. The terms of the treaty show that the position of the Talpurs in Sindh 
as independent rulers came to an end. They were at the mercy of the 
British Government, who could remove them from their throne at will. 
Soon after Mir Nur Muhammad, the last independent ruler of Sindh, died 
and was succeeded by his brother Mir Nasir Khan whose position was that 
of a shuttle-cock between the diplomatic and armed threats of the supe- 
rior power of the British in India. 


The British army which was sent for the conquest of Afghanistan 
suffered an ignominious retreat at the hands of the Afghans. Their 
attempt to enthrone Shah Shujà' at Kabul failed and consequently they 
worked on a new scheme to conquer Sindh. Sir Charles Napier who was 
an army officer in the Bombay army was sent as a new Resident to Sindh 
with full powers to deal with the Talpur Amirs. He came to Sindh on 14th 
September, 1842, and immediately thrust upon new terms on the Talpur 
rulers, which they were reluctant to accept. During the next few months 
acts of highhandedness on the part of the British general continued and 
this finally led to the incident of Imamgarh and the battles known as 
Miyani and Dube, fought near Hyderabad on 17th February and 24th 
March, 1843, respectively. The Talpur rule was extinguished in Sindh with 
the exception of the territories of Mir ‘Ali Murád which became known 
as Khairpur state. 


A cursory glance over the British-Talpur relations would show that the 
British, who came with the object of trade and commerce, became the 
masters of the country commencing with negotiations and trade agree- 
ments followed by double dealing diplomacy and force. A curious saying 
in Sindhi attests to this phenomenon. 


A'i Tande - Khe tai wethi Borchiyani 


(She came to borrow a cinder or live burning coal but she became the 
mistress of kitchen.) 
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MUSLIM APPROACH TO EDUCATION: AN OVERVIEW 


MOHAMMED PEER 


EDUCATION has always been an indispensable instrument for socio- 
economic development. The useful and constructive role of education is 
widely acknowledged. It is against the background of the pivotal role of 
education the present study is visualised. The development and all round 
progress of a country depends upon the creation, harnessing and utilisa- 
tion of skills and energies of all sections of society irrespective of caste, 
class, religion and sex. The backwardness of any segment of a society is 
not only a problem of that segment but also a drag on the overall 
development of the country. It is a widely acknowledged fact that the level 
of education among the Indian Muslims is low as compared to that of 
other communities. As a matter of fact the educational level of the Indian 
Muslims is even inferior to the most backward sections among the 
Hindus.’ Viewed from the perspective of development, the educational 
backwardness of Indian Muslims is not merely a problem of the Muslim 
community but of the entire nation. It is, therefore, imperative that steps 
are taken to ameliorate the condition of backwardness in their own 
interest in particular and the larger interest of the society in general. But 
before this can be achieved, it is necessary to study the problem in depth 
with a view to assess its magnitude and identify the factors responsible 
for it. 


Generally, two explanations have been advanced to account for the 
educational backwardness of the Indian Muslims. One explanation hin- 
ges on the fact that the Muslims are slow in taking advantage of the vast 
educational developments witnessed by the country because of theirrigid 
and dogmatic attitude? The second explanation puts the blame on the ' 
society at large, and holds that their backwardness is due to the dis- 
crimination practised against them by the non-Muslims in the fields of 
education and employment.” 


In the present paper an attempt has been made to examine the 
rationale of the explanation, that the Muslims in India have neglected 
modern education, lest it should undermine their religious faith. In this 
context itis rewarding and more useful to unravel the connection between 
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Islamic religion and education from historical and theological perspec- 
tives. It is also necessary to portray the historical account of the educa- 
tional situation of the Muslim countries and examine whether Qur'anic 
injunctions or the commandments of Prophet Muhammad enjoin upon 
the Muslims to refrain from the pursuit of secular education. In the light 
of the foregoing, it is possible to assess whether Islamic religion has 
impaired the educational advancement of the Muslims in India. 


If we look at the history of the Muslim countries, we find that educa- 
tion throughout the Muslim world was absolutely informal and it was 
imparted in institutions like maktabs and madrasahs. Yt was the religious 
men who administered and managed the affairs of education. When a 
child attained the age of four years, four months and four days, he was 
admitted to maktabs by performing a formal ceremony called bismil- 
lahkhani, where he received the elementary knowledge of religion which 
was required to say his daily prayers (and devotions). 


Against this background, it is important that we examine the injunc- 
tions of the holy Qur'àn and the commandments of Prophet Muhammad 
about the pursuit of religious and secular education. 


Accordingly, it would be of considerable interest to make a careful 
examination of the following issues: 


1. Does the Qur'an require the Muslims merely to say the prayers, 
Le. namáz, as a preparation for the next world and exhort them to 
withdraw from worldy pursuits? 


2. Did the Prophet preach to his followers that they acquire only 
religious education? 


3. Has the tendency of resistance towards the acquisition of secular 
knowledge been present ever since the beginning of Islam or did it 
originate later? 


With regard to the first issue, it is obvious even to a casual reader that 
the importance of education bas been repeatedly emphasised in the 
Qur'àn. As a matter of fact, education has been prescribed as compulsory 
for every man and woman in Islam. 
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The Qur'àn recognises that the empirical attitude is an indispensable 
stage in the spiritual life of humanity, attaches equal importance to all the 
regions of human experience as yielding knowledge of the ultimate 
Reality which reveals its symbols both within and without." The aphorism 
attributed to the Prophet declares that knowledge is twofold: knowledge 
of religion and knowledge of bodies. The Qur'an stresses the need for 
both religious and secular education. There is nothing in the Qur'anic 
injunctions which is opposed to the pursuit of secular education; on the 
contrary, all evidence seems to support it. On the other hand, if the 
Muslims emphasised only the religious education and failed to stick to 
the Qur'ànic exhortations, it is not correct to hold religion responsible 
for the dismal state of education of the Indian Muslims. Iqbal underscores 
the same point when he remarks: 


If he does not take the initiative, if he does not evolve the inner 
richness of his being, if he ceases to feel the inward push of advancing 
life, then the spirit within him hardens into stone and he is reduced 
to the level of dead matter. But his life and the onward march of his 
spirit depends on the establishment of connections with the reality 
that confronts him. It is knowledge that establishes these connec- 
tions, and knowledge is sense perception elaborated by under- 
standing. 


Time and again Prophet Muhammad preached to his followers to seek 
ilm (knowledge). The Prophet has imposed upon every Muslim, man or 
woman, a duty to seek knowledge (acquire education) and consider no 
suffering or sacrifice too great in its fulfillment. He has declared good 
education and training of children, sons as well as daughters, as the best 
gift a father can give. Even though an ummi (unlettered), he exhorted the 
Muslims to seek ‘ibn even if they had to go as far as distant China. Tim 
here means scientific studies which were quite advanced in Chinain those 
days. The Prophet might have in mind scientific and modern knowledge 
when he asked his followers to seek ‘ilm in China. It has been reported 
that in the Battle of Badr against the Quraysh, led by the Prophet himself, 
enemies were captured and the Prophet, instead of penalising them, 
asked the literate among them that each one of them should teach twelve 
Muslims.! This again shows that the Prophet was not opposed to the 
acquisition of knowledge even from the unbelievers. He also advised his 
followers to acquire knowledge and learning from everyone and from 
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everywhere, as if knowledge and learning were the lost property of the 
faithful." The two maxims of Prophet Muhammad which greatly exercised 
the minds of Muslims and which are often quoted by Muslim theologians 
are : “a fragment of knowledge is worth more than a hundred prayers" 
and scholar's ink is as precious as the martyr's blood.” These sayings 
clearly reveal that the Prophet accorded the highest value to education 
and exhorted his followers to acquire education by all reasonable means. 
We may, therefore, conclude that neither the Qur'an nor the Ahadith 
enjoin upon the Muslims to refrain from acquiring modern education. 


It is a well known fact that during the Dark Ages in Europe, the Greek 
and the Roman heritage was preserved in the Hellenistic world, which 
was preponderantly Muslim. In this context, it may be useful to look at 
the history of Muslim countries in understanding the system of education 
prevalent during these days. 


From about the eighth century, the Muslim savants not only freely 
received knowledge from different countries, but they even contributed 
to the enrichment of science and medicine. It is for this reason that the 
period between the eighth and twelfth centuries is described as the 
‘Renaissance’ by Mez.” . 


The contribution of the Muslims in different fields of knowledge has 
had a decisive role not only in the Renaissance of Europe in the twelfth 
century, but also in the Industrial Revolution in later times.” In this 
context Prof. Hitti has rightly remarked, “they [the Muslims] laid the basis 
of that canon of knowledge which lay at the bottom of modern European 
renaissance." He also asserted,“no people in the Middle Ages con- 
tributed to human progress so much as did the Arabs." 


A similar view has been expressed by Briffault, according to whom 
“Science is the most momentous contribution of Arab civilization to the 
modern world; but its fruits were slow in ripening. Not until long after 
Moorish culture had sunk back into darkness did the giant which it had 
given birth to rise in this might. It was not science only which brought 
Europe back to life. Other and manifold influences from the civilization 
of Islam communicated its first glow to European life.” " Alfred Guil- 
laume has underscored the same point when he observed: “Had the 
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Arabs been barbarians like the Mongols..., the Renaissance in Europe 
might well have been delayed more than one century.” E 


Thus, from the middle of the eighth upto the early part of the twelfth 
century, the Arabic-speaking people made tremendous advances in the 
various branches of knowledge. It has been argued by Levy,” Arnold and 
Guillaume," and Iqbal,” that scientific knowledge and specially medical 
sciences had reached a very high level of development in those days as 
testified by the works of great Muslim physicians like Abu Bakr al-Razi 
(the famous Rhazes of the Western world), Abu 'Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna 
of the Western world) and 'Ali Ibn 'Abbas. 


Thus it is very clear that in the heyday of Islam the Muslims did not 
eschew or neglect the pursuit of secular knowledge. On the contrary, they 
made significant contributions to the advancement in various branches 
of scientific knowledge. The scientific achievements of the Muslims of 
this period, namely the ninth, tenth, and the eleventh centuries, had 
reached a stage which can only be compared to the period of Renaissance 
in Europe. However, because of certain factors, this golden age of Islam 
was followed by a dark age beginning from the twelfth century and lasting 
right upto the early nineteenth century. One of the important factors was 
the role of the orthodox ‘Ulamd’ of the period, who opposed the learning 
and teaching of Greek philosophy, for it generated heresy and scepticism 
among the Muslims who learnt it. Since the teachings of Aristotle and 
other Greek philosophers on the eternity of the universe, the world 
hereafter, etc. were at variance with the teachings of Islam, it was thought 
best to avoid them. Thus a conflict arose between those who upheld 
freedom in academic matters and freedom of knowledge, and those who 
upheld the orthodox view. It was a struggle between the orthodox ‘Ulama’ 
on the one hand and the free thinkers, on the other. However, by about 
the twelfth century a stage was reached when the orthodox view prevailed 
and a period of decline and stagnation set in which was very pronounced 
in the field of education and it lasted until the modern times. Throughout 
this century, from the twelfth to the nineteenth, Muslim school and 
college education remained backward. Certain fixed syllabi were taught 
throughout the Islamic world with a theological bias. Again, this period 
hardly produced any great scientists or intellectuals who could be com- 
pared to those who lived in the earlier centuries and to whom modern 
civilization owes so much in the realm of scientific advancement. Thus, 
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it was the dogmatism of the ‘Ulamd’ of the later middle ages which came 
in the way of sclentific and intellectual progress of the Muslims. It was 
only from the nineteenth century onwards that liberal Muslim thinkers 
and educationists revolted against the orthodox and obscurantist attitude 
of the ‘Ulama’ and today most of the Muslim countries have given up the 
traditional system of education and taken to modern methods of educa- 
tion. 


During the later part of the nineteenth century, Muslims realised their 
mistakes and learnt to adapt themselves to the changing requirements of 
the time. This is apparent from the fact that the non-Arabic speaking 
Muslims of the world, for instance, the Turks, the Afghans and so forth, 
realised that the Arabic language was meaningless for them, except, of 
course, for religious purposes. Most of the Muslims regarded education 
aš a preparation for life. By keeping this in mind, emphasis was placed on 
teaching technical, scientific and other secular subjects in most of the 
Muslim countries. According to Lefton S. Stavrianes, today the Muslims 
from Afghanistan to the banks of Nile use the common slogan, “our future 
depends on our schools.” Prof. Lerner, in his study of social change in 
the tradition bound Islamic society, has also reported the educational 
development of six Middle Eastern countries. The study conducted by 
Lerner in Turkey, Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Iran, shows the - 
changes that have taken place in these Islamic societies. He has also 
reported the transformations that have taken place in the traditional 
scheme of education in these countries.” Against this background, it 
would be very useful to analyse the various measures taken in Muslim 
countries for secular educational advancement. 


Let us now briefly review the kind of education imparted in schools 
and colleges and the measures taken to spread modern education in 
Islamic countries. 


Afghanistan, which is a predominantly Muslim country, has taken 
various measures to spread modern education. It has thoroughly 
modified the teaching and recruiting methods and launched a vigorous 
campaign against illiteracy. In order to meet the new challenges, many . 
secondary, technical and teacher training institutions have been started 
in the country. In 1950, the Afghan Institute of Technology was founded 
in Kabul and it produced a number of electronic engineers, mining and 
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automobile technicians. To meet the rising demand for technical educa- 
tion, both the Government and the private individuals are starting tech- 
nical institutions. 


Iran has played a most pivotal role in the development of education 
in the post-oil era. Unlike other Muslim countries, a number of 
secondary schools, engineering colleges and universities have been 
started, but these institutions suffered from want of qualified teaching 
staff. However, arrangements have been made for recruiting qualified 
teachers from other countries and sending Iranian students for higher 
education abroad. So today, Iran has given the green signal for technical 
education. The most important fact to note is that, all children aged 
eleven to thirteen will henceforth spend fifty per cent of their time on 
manual work at work benches in city schools and at school farms in 
villages. Each village school will have its own fields for cultivation and 
experimentation and special watering system for gardening. Each city 
school will have its workshop complete with tools and equipment. 


The impact of the West is even more marked in Lebanon, which is the 
most modern Arab land today. It has the highest proportion of people 
living in cities, and almost seventy per cent of the total population is 
literate. It has moved farthest away from Arab Muslim traditionalism. In 
Lebanon, educators are busy revising the school textbooks using scientific 
norms, and are now administering psychological tests to teacher trainees 
in order to select better qualified teachers and provide vocational 
guidance for young people. Even though the government has taken up 
the responsibility of education since independence, private institutions 
are still the mainstay especially at the secondary and university levels. 
Primary and secondary schools have proliferated within a short span of 
time in Lebanon. In 1966-67 there were four universities, and in all these 
four universities much emphasis is placed on technical education. The 
medium of instruction in the American University of Beirut is English, 
in the Jesuit University of Joseph is French. Thus educational standards 
in Lebanon are the highest in any Arab State and literacy is estimated at 
eighty-eight per cent for those over fourteen years of age. 


Turkey is no longer a traditional society owing to its close contact with 
Europe. Turkey has followed an urbanizing pattern. There is a revolution- 
ary shift from the antique Arabic orthography of the Ataturk regime to a 
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simpler Western script to facilitate modern education. Kemal Ataturk in 
his fifteen years of rule from 1923 until his death in November, 1938, 
introduced a series of reforms to root out ignorance and fanaticism and 
modernize his country.” In 1924, he established a unified secular system 
of education and closed all the madrasahs which were imparting religious 
education. In 1928, he instructed that instruction would not be imparted 
through the medium of Arabic and Persian in elementary schools. In 
1933, he abolished the Faculty of Divinity in the University of Istanbul. 


On account of the liberal educational policy, the percentage of il- 
literates among those aged seven and over has fallen from 79.6 per cent 
in 1935 to 65.4 per cent in 1950 and further down to 52.3 in 1966. All the 
state schools are co-educational and education is made available to all 
the people. The educational system is highly centralised, curricula, text- 
books and the appointment of teachers being controlled by the State. A 
curious flaw in the system is that the methods of imparting instruction in 
the primary schools are based on German and Australian practice, the 
middle schools are run on French lines, and the technical schools follow 
the Belgian pattern. 


Rural education has also received much attention. In rural schools, 
the syllabus is set depending upon the requirements of the day. The 
students spend half of their time in practical work particularly from 
secondary schools. Boys receive education in agricultural techniques, 
building and carpentry, and for girls training is imparted in housekeeping, 
first aid and child care. In this way, Turkey has taken various measures for 
the development of education. 


After half a century of continuous contact with the British, Egypt 
struggled hard to transform the traditional scheme of education. Presi- 
dent Nasser shaped a new image of Egyptian society during his rule. 
While commenting upon the educational advancement of the country 
Prof. Lerner says: "Literacy is their tool, mobility their method and 
participant life their goal." Education has been made compulsory for all 
people since 1923. 


It is important to note that the educational system in Yemen was very 
backward till 1962. There were absolutely no schools for girls. However, 
after 1962, due to financial assistance offered by Egypt, Kuwait, Bulgaria, 
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USSR, and the Peoples Republic of China, Yemen gave top priority to all 
levels of education, viz., primary, secondary and technical. 


Jordan once considered an ancient Islamic land, has become a modern 
nation today. The rapid growth of schools in towns is one of the signs of 
the rapid spread of education. Even in the sacred land of Islam, viz., Saudi 
Arabia, the Islamic Foundation for Science, Technology and Develop- 
ment has drawn up an action plan to promote modern education, science 
and technology in Islamic states. The major Islamic countries of South 
East Asia, viz., Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia, also experienced the 
cultural reform on the Western model. In Singapore Muslims have 
greater concern for Western education. Indonesia, Malaysia and other 
Islamic countries of South East Asia have given much attention to 
Western education. 


The demand for the rapid expansion and modernization of education 
at all levels from primary to higher, including scientific and technological 
training in Gulf countries, viz., Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, Abu Dhabi and 
Dubai has increased in the post-oil era. The traditional educational 
system which remained prevalent among the local and village com- 
munities of these states until the introduction of the modern system was 
a one-man enterprise. Education in these countries was imparted through 
the institutions of traditional learning like maktabs and madrasahs. Mak- 
tabs were primary schools where fundamentals or elements of education 
were imparted. They were also termed as the Qur'àn teaching schools, 
where necessary portions of the Qur'an were taught by heart for their 
daily prayers. Generally, the Imam, the prayer leader, used to impart 
instructions in maktabs and madrasahs and he was usually called as 
miyanji or mawlawi. The final stage of education was memorizing the 
Qur'an” The traditional education was exclusively a male domain with 
the exception of a few girls from the elite families, for whom special 
arrangements were made at home for teaching elementary reading and 
writing. The teaching of the Qur’an was primarily for religious purpose, 
knowledge of writing and basic arithmetic was considered useful for 
keeping records and accounts of pearl trade and simple commercial 
transactions. 


It is significant to note that by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
both Kuwait and Bahrain had accomplished some limited socio- 
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economic progress due to their increased sea borne trade. They strongly 
felt the necessity of transforming the traditional scheme of education 
which was imparted in maktabs and madrasahs as they thought that the 
traditional education would not suffice to cater to the requirements of 
the society. Towards the end of the nineteenth century certain Christian 
missionaries had established a primary school for boys in Bahrain, which 
was followed by the opening of community schools of Iranians and 
Indians. Several well-to-do Bahrain families took the initiative of sending 
the boys to these non-Arab schools. 


The first Arab school of this region Madrasah al-Mubarakiyah was 
established in Kuwait in 1911 with a modified syllabus and poorly trained 
teachers (mostly trained in Iraq). The basic contents of teaching at that 
early stage remained very much like those of the traditional educational 
system, but in course of time the syllabus was thoroughly revised by 
keeping in mind the requirements of the time. In 1919, a similar school 
. was started in Bahrain. From 1950, the modern type of education was 

started even in Qatar and the constituents of the present day United Arab 
Emirates. 


After the consolidation of primary education for boys in Kuwait and 
Bahrain they took the initiative of extending the same privilege for girls. 
Bahrain took an earlier initiative by opening a girls’ school in 1928, nine 
years after establishing the boys' school In Kuwait, however, it was 
delayed until 1937, almost twenty-six years after the beginning of its first 
boys' school. In Qatar, there was only a one year interval between the 
opening of boys' and girls' schools, the former having been established in 
1956 and the latter in 1957. In the United Arab Emirates, modern primary 
education for boys began in 1953. During the initial years it was or- 
ganized and financed by the State of Kuwait. The most significant 
achievement came in the late 1930s, when Bahrain and Kuwait extended 
secondary educational facilities to both boys and girls. The United Arab 
Emirates had a late entry into this phase of education; the first boys' 
secondary school was opened in Abu Dhabi in 1968. 


The process of modernization of the educational system which began 
at a very modest level in Kuwait in 1911 and in Bahrain in 1919 gained 
momentum in the 1930s. The emergence of oil economy put up further 
demands for rapid expansion and growth of education leading to the 
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establishment of many new colleges and universities. Thus, during the 
1960s and "70s the progress of education throughout the Gulf region 
gained unprecedented speed. In 1966, a University was started in Kuwait 
with a combined faculty of Arts and Science. By the end of 1970, courses 
in other subjects like Medicine and Engineering were started. In 1970, a 
University College in Bahrain was established which has already been 
merged into the Gulf University. In most of the Gulf countries the 
universities and the colleges have come up rapidly. 


The pattern of modernization and growth of education in both Qatar 
and the United Arab Emirates in proportion to their populations are 
almost the same as in Kuwait. The pace of current progress in Bahrain, 
however, has slowed down due to the decline in oil revenues and 
restricted financial resources. 


In the traditional social set up, girls’ education throughout the Gulf 
region was socially discouraged. The society as a whole was reluctant to 
open the doors of schools to the females even at a modest level until 
almost half a century age. This is apparent from the fact that in 1930 when 
the Government of Bahrain extended educational facilities for girls, even 
the general public vehemently opposed the stance taken by the Govern- 
ment. The post-oil modernization and its direct impact on all walks of life 
caused a basic change in social attitudes, including education of girls. 


Once the traditional barriers against women's education were lifted 
and demands of the newly emerging modernized socio-economic or- 
ganization for equal opportunities for women came to the surface, the 
sex ratio in higher education changed drastically. 


Although the proportion of girl students at both primary and secon- 
dary levels remained lower than that ofthe boys, at the higher educational 
stage the proportion of girls increased. For instance, the latest figures of 
enrolment in Kuwait University show 55 per cent girls as against 45 per 
cent boys studying in the constituent faculties of the University. The 
higher ratio of female students in the University education in Kuwait has 
been consistent ever since the University was established in 1966. In 
Bahrain University College the enrolment of girls is much higher : it is 
almost five to one. A similar pattern of higher number of female students 
is also prevalent in both Qatar and the United Arab Emirates. There are 
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two factors responsible for the higher proportion of female students in 
the Gulf region: 


a) a considerable number of male students are studying abroad in 
England, the United States and Egypt. Thus their percentage 
decreases in colleges and universities in their native countries; 


b) because of better employment avenues, most of the boys enter 
into services after completing secondary school education. 


However, it must be said that a large number of girls are seeking 
employment every year after completing their primary and secondary 
education. The female students who continue their higher education are 
either those who look for better job positions or those who consider that 
a University degree will provide them with a better status in society. 


Table No.1 shows the school-age population and percentage of 
children in schools in Middle Eastern countries. It is apparent from Table 
No.1, that more than fifty per cent of the school-age population were 
enrolled in schools in 1965-66 in most of the countries indicated in the 
Table. In Bahrain, 82 per cent of the school-age population were enrolled 
in the schools, followed by 79.91 per cent in Qatar, 72 per cent in 
Lebanon, 70.78 per cent in Jordan, 64.36 per cent in Kuwait and 62.77 
per cent in Cyprus. In Iraq, Turkey, UAR, Syria and Algeria, 59.17, 56.38, 
54.94, 56.36, 56.39 per cent respectively of the school-age population 
were enrolled in schools. However, in Libya, Iran, Morocco and Pakistan 
only 45.37, 41.17, 38.80 and 32.40 per cent respectively were enrolled in 
schools. Only in Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Saudi Arabia, Southern Yemen 
and Spanish Sahara the enrolment of children of school-age population 
was less than 30 per cent in 1965-66. 


It is obvious from the foregoing analysis that neither the Qur’an nor 
the ahadith enjoin upon the Muslims to refrain from secular education; 
indeed all evidence seem to point to the contrary. This is evident from 
the fact that during the heyday of Islam, Muslims did not eschew or 
neglect the pursuit of secular knowledge; on the contrary, they made 
significant contributions to the advancement in various branches of 
knowledge. It was only during the middle ages the Muslims were back- 
ward in education because of the influence of the dogmatic attitude of 
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the ‘Ulama’. However, towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Muslims in other Islamic countries realized their mistakes and thorough- 
ly modified the contents and the system of education imparted in schools 
and colleges. 


If we trace the history of education among the Indian Muslims, we 
find that they have not remained backward at all times and everywhere. 
The Indian Muslims in the pre-colonial era have played an important part 
in educational development. After the establishment of Muslim rule in 
India, the rulers since the reign of Mahmüd of Ghaznah (999-1030) 
contributed large funds and constructed innumerable madrasahs for the 
dissemination of knowledge. It is significant to note that, contrary to 
common belief, even secular subjects were included in the course of 
instruction. To train the students in secular sciences, distinguished 
scholars were invited from different parts of the world. Thus Muslims 
during the medieval India, particularly during the Mughal period, made 
significant contributions in the fields of science, architecture, painting, 
and music, and these contributions were both extensive and of a high 
standard, although, as anywhere else, a religious bias was prevalent in the 
context of education. It was only during the early British rule that the 
Muslims were antagonistic” towards receiving English education be- 
cause of their pride in the bygone superiority, fear of the Christian 
missionaries, fear of their children mingling with the commoners, anti- 
firangi propaganda of the ‘Ulama’ coupled with the discriminatory at- 
titude of the British. However, after the revolt of 1857, because of the 
untiring efforts of many social reformers in convincing the Muslims to 
accept the system of education introduced by the British, their education- 
al position has improved. It is observed that the Muslims were com- 
parable to the Hindus in literacy and education during the period 
1881-1931. It was only after 1931, particularly in the post-Independence 
period that their educational status began to decline. 


It is clear from the foregoing analysis that religion has never impaired 
the educational advancement of Muslims either in India or elsewhere in 
the world. The data show that the Muslims in Islamic countries are 
changing the content of education according to the requirement of society 
and not sticking merely to the acquisition of religious knowledge. Even 
in India, the Muslims were not backward at all times and everywhere, on 
the contrary they themselves have made remarkable contributions for the 
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enrichment of knowledge. Their educational backwardness is of recent 
origin. In the light of these facts it is necessary to look elsewhere for the 
real causes of the educational backwardness of the Indian Muslims. 
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ABU’L HASAN AL-SHADHILI’S AHZAB 


AWAD M. AL-JEMAEY 


ABU'L-HASAN al-Shadhili was born in Ghumara, a village near Sabta in 
Morocco, in 593/1196.! His full name was Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Jabbár, known as al-Shadhili. His descent goes back to al-Hasan ibn 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib? Abu'l-Hasan memorized the Qur'an while he was 
young. Since his youth, he had shown a desire to lead the life of a Sufi.” 

He received his khirgah * from Abi jAbd-Allah H. b. Harázim (d. 
633/1236), a pupil of Abu Madyan. * He also received from him 
knowledge of the principles of the tarigah (path). 


It may be noted that Abu'l-Hasan had travelled to Tunis where he 
studied Arabic ; grammar and morphology as well as jurisprudence and 
Tg Hadith,’ and theology." He became a follower of Maliki school of 


He travelled without delay to Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Syria, and per- 
formed his pilgrimage to Makkah several times. During his travels in Iraq 
looking for a qutb (pole) he was told that he had left the gufb in his 
homeland. After that, he went back and then he met ‘Abd al-Salam ibn 
Mashish who was identified as a Qutb." ? Later on, he was advised to travel 
to Africa and to live in Shadhila, ’ hence his surname al-Shadhili. 


In AH. 642 he went to Egypt with a large number of his disciples where 
he used to preach here and there for a number of years before he lost his 
sight in A.H. 645. Finally, he died in Humaythira, a village near the Red 
Sea, in 656/1258. 


It may be noted that among the teachers of Shadhili the most eminent 
were Ibn Harazim (d. 633/1236) and ‘Abd al-Salam ibn Mashish (d. 
625/1228). His teaching was mentioned by his disciples. Among them was 
Abu']-Abbàs Ahmad al-Mursi (d. 686/1287), who was considered as his 
successor, and Taj al-Din ibn 'Ata'-Allah ‘Abbas (d. 709/1309) who wrote 
an account of the life and sayings of both Abu'l-Hasan and Abu'l-'Abbas.P 
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However, Shadhili left us with no written books other than his Ahzab 
and Awrad which are discussed in this study. 


These Ahzab and Awrad are scattered in various books such as in 
al-Mafakhir al-‘Aliyah fi al-Ma'athir al-Shadhiliyah," Lata'if al-Minan," 
and in Durrat al-Asrar. : 


The term Hizb (plural Ahzáb) has the real meaning of ‘wird’ (litany), 
a collection of adhkar (remembrance) and supplication. In his book, 
al-Mafakhir al-'Aliyah fi al-Ma'athir al-Shadhiliyah, Ibn ‘Ayyad al-ShafiT 
summarizes, in chapter five, the function of the ARzab," and explains as 
to how they should be used for both worldly affairs and those of hereafter. 
First of all, he begins with analyzing the meaning, and the real concept of 
Hizb. He says, “al-Hizb is al-wird (litany) that is used for the sake of 
worshipping God . . . etc. "? Technically, Ahzáb are a collection of du‘a’ 
(supplication). They are purposely composed for contemplation, 
remembrance, seeking refuge from evil, and for seeking knowledge, 
goodness, and uniting hearts in God, as well.” 


The difference between wird and hizb, says Padwick, is that” a wird is 
a litany of approach developed not only for recitation in a dervish order, 
but also used by the general public. The term may be derived from the 
words for reaching a watering-place, or may have originated as divisions 
of the Qur’an or office of an order, or the order itself. A wird is generally 
taught orally. It may be called hizb; but the term hizb has more of a 
connotation of semi-magical protection. They imply guardianship and 
many are used to subdue hostile forces of men or nature. “Some would 
be considered real devotions by Christians; others are apparently, con- 
structed as magical formulae. 


In her book Mystical Dimensions of Islam, Schimmel shows no such 
difference to exist between both wird and hizb. Both are “formulae given 
by the master to his disciples to be recited after the ritual prayer or in case 
of special need. Many of these prayers are credited with 
powers, and the most famous one is probably the Hizb al-Bahr, attributed 
to Shàdbili and used mainly during travel as a protective charm.” 
However, in his book, Bayn al-Tagawwuf wa al-Adab, al-Juyushi tried to 
differentiate between wird and hizb: wird is to be recited in a specific 
period of time whereas hizb is to be recited frequently and whenever the 
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reciter wills.” But this seems to be not correctly stated because if we, for 
instance, examine Shadhili’s Hizb al-Barr, known as al-Hizb al-Kabir," 
(the Great Hizb), we find that this Hizb is to be recited after the Fajr 


prayer. 


According to Ibn 'Ayyad al-Shafi'i'? these Ahzab did not exist in the 
first century of Islam, but were collected by some pious and saintly people 
who were interested in bringing themselves and others closer to God. 


In fact, Shadhili left us some sixteen /4hzab, among them are the 
following: 
1. Hizb al-Bahr (Ocean): This Hizb is to be recited while crossing an 
ocean or sea in order to protect oneself from harm and damage from 
the ocean. Its function also is to prevent man from evil, enemies, and 
to brighten hearts.” 


2. Hizb al-Ayat (Signs): This Hizb is to be read for devotion and 
brightening hearts. Shadhili used RU read it sometimes with Hizb 
al-Barr, and sometimes without it? 


3. Hizb al-Fath (Victory) known as Hizb al-Anwar (lights) is to be 
read at dawn. Its function is to strengthen Iman (faith) of believing 
that there is no God save Allah, Muhammad is His messenger, 
Adam is His viceregent, Nuh (Noah) is His messenger, Abraham is 
His Khalil (friend), Moses i is] His spokesman, Jesus is His spirit and 
Muhammad is His beloved.” 


4. Hizb al-Nur (Light): This Hizb is almost the same as Hizb al-Fath 
(victory) with a slight difference of not having the same verses when 
they both start and end. It contains two Quranic verses. Devotion 
seems to be its main purpose. 


5. Hizb al-Latif *' (Protector): Itis to be recited when there are 
difficulties and hardships. It begins with Surat “al-Fatihah” (the 
Opening). Its function is to protect from evil. 

6. Hizb al-Ikhfa™ (Hiding): This Hizb is to be read during night and 


day in order to help prevent evil and harm from enemies and from 
illness. 


The above-mentioned are some of the Shadhili’s Ahzab and their 
functions. As far as Hizb al-Barr? (land) is concerned, it begins with the 
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following Qur'anic verse, “When those come to you who believe in Our 
Signs, say peace be on you: your Lord has inscribed for Himself (the rule 
of) Mercy: verily, if one did evil in ignorance, and thereafter repented, 
and amended (his conduct): He is Oft-forgiving, Most Merciful.”™ This 
Ayah (verse) is called Ayat al-Istiftah (opening). Shadhili begins his Hizb 
with it because it gives hope to those who had committed sins and wanted 
to repent. It also indicates the authority given to the Prophet for asking 
forgiveness for those who repent after they wronged themselves and ask 
for forgiveness. The Qur’an says, “And if, when they had wronged them- 
selves, they had but come unto thee and asked forgiveness of Allah, and 
the Apostle had asked Forgiveness for them, they would have found Allah 
instead Forgiving, Merciful.” 


His saying “O God, you know that I am known in ignorance while you 
are described by knowledge," * gives the following inspirations:?" 


1. Man's acknowledgement of his being ignorant. 
2. God has knowledge of everything. 

3. God's Mercy can cover everything. 

4. God has power above everything. 

5. Man should seek help from God. 


As far as Alif-Lam-Ra," Kaf-Ha-Ya- ‘Ayn-Sad,” Ha-Mim-Sin-Qaf,” 
are concerned, they might be considered here Fawatih al-Suwar (open- 
ings of surahs). However, numerous interpretations have been under- 
taken about these particles that occur in the beginning of some Qur’anic 
surahs. Ibn ‘Abbas says about Kaf-Ha-Ya-‘Ayn-Sad that Kaf is from Kafi 
(protector), Ha is from Hadi (guide), Ya is from Hakim (wise), ‘Ayn is 
from "Alim (knowing), and Sad is from Sadiq (Truthful). ! Thus, Shadhili 
is using them here for protection and guidance. 


By his saying "Make us slaves of you at all times in all situations, and 
teach us wisdom with which we become perfect in both life and death,” 
Shadhili wants to be slave to God at all times in all situations. As a result, 
he asks of ‘iim (wisdom, knowledge) with which someone can be pure and 
perfect. As a matter of fact, he does not ask for any knowledge, but for 
the useful one which leads to perfection and happiness. Shadhili refers 
to these Qur'anic verses: "Observe your duty to God. For it is God that 
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teaches you." “For any to whom God giveth not light, there is no light,” 
says Khamis.” In tradition, the Prophet himself used to ask for useful 
knowledge, and to take refuge from harmful knowledge, because 

knowledge can be helpful while, at the same time, it can destroy. Says 
Shadhili that knowledge to hearts is like money in hands. They can be 
used in both ways, useful and harmful.“ 


Finally, Hizb al-Barr is a famous hizb and an influential one among 
` Shadhili’s Ahzab. Containing in very deep meanings, spiritually and 
intellectually, it is written in a very concrete and graphic style. According 
to Zaki Mubarak, Hizb al-Barr points to profound and secret meani 
that can only be understood by the greatest ones among wise people. 
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THE MAGIC SQUARE OF JABIR'S SYSTEM OF 
ALCHEMY AS SYMBOLIZING COSMOGONY 


S. MAHDIHASSAN 


INASMUCH as Jabir ibn Hayyan was a master of Islamic alchemy it 
becomes important to know how he selected a magic square on which he 
based his system of alchemy. Further, what was the importance of the four 
numbers in the magic square which he considered fundamental? Islamic 
alchemy has preceded and influenced European alchemy. As such Kraus, 
as Stapleton (1953) informs, published “two volumes under the title Jabir 
ibn Hayyan.” Here he “was able to prove that Jabirian alchemy was 
essentially an extension of the Pythagorean theory that Number is the 
basic factor not only of the universe but of all that the universe contains. 
The Jabirian theory maintained that matter was made of 4 elements, 
Heat, Cold, Moisture and Dryness, in varying proportions of the numbers 
1, 3, 5 and 8.” As Stapleton observes “Kraus was unable to offer any 
definite reason why these four numbers were regarded by Jabir of such 
fundamental importance.” Numerology arose in Babylon and Pythagoras 
had adopted it so that what is Pythagorean is really Babylonian. Here 
Saggs (1963 ; 336) writes that in Babylon, “each of the gods could be 
designated by a symbolic number ... and Ishtar (Venus) was 15.” Venus 
was the goddess of fertility and it was within her purview to facilitate child 
birth. Consequently a symbol of Venus could serve as a charm, it being 
admitted that a symbol is the plenipotentiary of its original. As symbol a 
mere arithmetical series of 15 numbers would not be taken to constitute 
a charm. Hence a geometrical design was formed, a magic square of 3, 
which contained 9 numbers and these, as series, counted in any way, gave 
the sum of 15. Thus arose the magic square of three, as the geometrical 
symbol of Venus and thereby as charm that facilitated childbirth. 


On account of its importance this design has been discussed in the 
article appearing during the years 1986-1988 given in the list of references 
here. The Magic Square concerned is reproduced again as fig.1, with 
cosmic elements and qualities duly numbered. Having identified the 
magic square of 3 as the geometrical designation of Venus the question 
that presented itself was what has a charm that facilitates childbirth to do 
with alchemy? Jabir, in more than one treatise, maintains that the design 
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in question has the magical property of facilitating childbirth. Ancient 
man, as Frankfort (1977; 9) explains, “by analogy with human conditions, 
conceived creation as birth.” He then equated Birth with Creation. As a 
result what facilitated childbirth also facilitated creation of noble out of 
base metals. We now realise how for purposes of alchemy Jabir came to 
choose the magic square which facilitated childbirth. 


The next question to be considered concerns the four numbers in the 
magic square which were supposed to be of fundamental importance. The 
magic square as it facilitated creation had become a symbol of cos- 
mogony. In simpler words it had become the symbol of universe and of its 
contents. The contents of the universe were primarily cosmic elements 
and the qualities pertaining to them. Taking cosmic elements first, the 
element that was created before others was water. Rigveda, as the oldest 
literary record, maintains this to be the case, while the Holy Qur'an 
confirms the same. What is now required is to explain the importance of 
water. Creation consists of two categories, i.e. matter and the material 
universe, and life and the different life-forms. Life-forms arose first in 
the deep sea, where water did not contain dissolved air, but as element 
was water. On this account, or as the first element, it has been assigned 
no.1, in fig. 1. Later on life-forms appeared near the surface where water 
did contain dissolved air. Finally life appeared on land and now it 
depended upon air. Thus air came next in importance to water and has 
been given no. 3, the next odd number after 1. Odd numbers are used to 
designate cosmic elements and even numbers their qualities. Fig.1 ac- 
cordingly shows Water marked as no.1, and Air as no. 3. Here it would be 
appropriate to recall what van Helmont (1577-1644), a famous scientist 
of his times, has opined. Stillman (1924; 282), writes that “instead of four 
elements of Aristotle he assumes that there are two positive elements, 
Air and Water. Of these two, Water, he says is the more active because 
from it all other substances except Air are produced." For us it is quite 
sufficient to see that van Helmont has emphasized the importance of 
water which as explained here was the element in which life appeared 
first. Properly considered the first life-form was entirely aenorobic, being 
submerged in pure water. Next it became semi-aerobic, as it depended 
on air dissolved in water. Finally it became entirely aerobic as it appeared 
on land with pure air to breath. 
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Inasmuch as life-forms are creations they can be traced to creative 
energy, this cannot but occupy the central position in the universe sur- 
rounded by all its created forms. The question now arose what number 
was to be assigned to Creative Energy. Its position, as being in the midst 
of universe, decided it. There are 9 monodigital numbers and 5 is in the 
middle. Accordingly Creative Energy was indicated with no. 5, and is seen 
as such in fig. 2, where CE = Creativity Energy. Thus by now we have 
shown the importance of factors as best related to life and its dependence 
on water = 1, Air = 3 and Creative Energy = 5. Creative Energy is itself 
generated by elements as union of opposites. In fig. 1 we find that water 
has as its opposite Fire. Likewise Air has as its opposite Earth. Airis the 
most subtle substance in nature. On the contrary earth is the most solid 
and corporeal. Then as pairs of opposites the elements are marked with 
numbers which are correspondingly opposites. Since water is 1, fire would 
be 9, with 1+9 = 10 which with Creative Energy as 5, would give 15, the 
arithmetical designation of Venus, and the characterizing number of the 
magic square of three . 


Again Air/Earth = 3/7 and 3+7 = 10, which with 5, also gives 15. 
At this stage we have exhausted discussing all the four elements and the 
numbers attributed to them. 


We now turn to cosmic qualities. These are Heat, Cold, Dryness and 
Moisture. What has not been shown before is the fact that these are 
essentially related to water. Water contains some heat. In fact the Rigveda 
considers fire as the issue of water and calls it Apamnapath, the son of 
water. As long as water contains some heat it remains liquid as it should. 
When it loses its heat it becomes ice, no longer water. Thus heat is a 
quality intrinsic to water. And when the heat-content of water is increased 
it becomes steam which is gaseous and water is not. Now cold is the 
opposite of heat but in a relative sense. It is like vacuum of heat when 
vacuum carries a negative sense, essentially hypothetical, revealing the 
absence of something that existed in the past. Nevertheless we have 
Heat/Cold as opposites be it as relative terms. 


The next pair of qualities would be moisture and dryness. When water 
evaporates at ordinary temperature it is taken up by air above and this 
becomes humid implying air containing traces of water. A synonym of 
humidity would be moisture which however implies the water content is 
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somewhat higher. As opposite of humidity would be dryness which can 
be considered as the state of vacuum as far as water is concerned. Hence 
Dryness by itself is a negative term just as cold was when related to heat. 
Thus by now we have considered all the cosmic qualities as essentially 
dependent upon water particularly Moisture which signifies the presence 
of water in appreciable quantity. We have now to assign qualities their 
proper numbers. The simplest quality would be dryness, the absolute 
absence of water. Since it is the simplest quality it is given no.2, also the 
simplest even number among the mono-digital numbers. Its opposite 
would be moisture where appreciable traces of water exists. Moisture is 
assigned no. 8, the opposite of 2, which indicates dryness. Briefly stated 
dryness and moisture as opposites have come to be marked 2/8 as 
opposites since 2 + 8 = 10 which, with 5, gives 15, the number which 
designates the magic square. Our discussion then has established that the 
cosmic qualities are essentially those that can be attributed directly or 
indirectly to water, this being the first substance that was created. It 
Incorporated qualities which became obvious in other elements. Now the 
quality most prominent in water is Moisture. We can even assert where 
there is no moisture there is no water. Thus arose the importance of 
Moisture and with it of number 8, which was its arithmetical designation. 
Here we have the fourth number as 8 among those which Jabir considered 
of fundamental importance. We have already shown the importance of 
his other three numbers 1, 3 and 5. 


During our explanation we have assumed that life first arose in water, 
deep below in the sea, where there was no dissolved air. What then was 
the kind of respiration which was essential to that life-form. While it is 
easy to explain air dissolved in water could support life-forms, like fish, 
what was the kind of respiration of some snails that are found in the sea 
at its bottom? Here water is ionized when (OH) ion promotes oxidation 
and (H)* ion induces reduction. With oxidation/reduction respiration 
would give the energy needed in any system of life. Moreover it is 
relatively easy to expel water and with it the metabolites that have to be 
excreated. This leads to dehydration which is an essential process in 
metabolism. Easier still would be mobilization of water with dissolved 
minerals like sodium and calcium. Thus water as such and water duly 
ionized can give rise to four physiological processes essential to life-forms 
and these would be hydration, dehydration, oxidation and reduction, 
shown at the corners in fig. 2. 
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Magic Square with odd numbers indicating elements and even numbers 
qualities. l«Water, 3=Air, 8=Moisture and 5-Creative energy. Jabir 
attached most importance to these 4 numbers. 
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Fig. 2 is an elaborated form of fig. 1. The markings of cosmic elements 
and their qualities have remained consistent. It shows water as such giving 
rise to hydration with elimination resulting in dehydration. Thus as 
ionized water it gives rise to oxidation as also to reduction. What fig. 2 
shows above all is that Water, Moisture and Air are in the same line which 
means the Jabirian numbers 1, 8 and 3 go together since moisture (no. 8) 
as quality connects the two elements, water (no.1) and air (no.3). The 
fourth number 5 is the centre indicating Creative Energy, the source of 
all existence. Other markings are self evident but their discussion is 
beyond the scope of this presentation. 


Summary 


/ 


Numerology arose in Babylon and included magic squares as symbols. 
Venus, the goddess of fertility, was arithmetically designated 15. To give 
this numerical symbol a tangible form, to function as a charm to facilitate 
childbirth, magic square of three was produced in which the numbers 
counted as any series gave the sum 15. Thus the magic square of three 
became the geometrical designation of Venus. Its four odd numbers were 
divided into two pairs indicating the cosmic elements, Water = 1, Air 
—3, Fire = 9, and Earth = 7. Here Water / Fire = 1 + 9 = 10and Air 
/ Earth = 3 + 7 = 10. Now union of opposites resulted in Creative 
Energy which was given no. 5. This because Creative Energy remained in 
the centre with all forms of existence around it, and 5 also appears in the 
middle of all the nine monodigital numbers. Then with any pair of 
opposites as 10, with Creative Energy as 5, the resultant sum 15 confirmed 
the magic square as the symbol of Venus. While cosmic elements were 
given odd numbers, qualities were assigned even numbers. Hence Dry- 
ness — 2, Heat — 4, Cold — 6and Moisture — 8. As opposites Heat/Cold 
= 4 + 6 = 10 and Dryness/Moisture = 2+8 = 10. The opposites as 10 
with Creative Energy as again 5 amounted to 15 and confirmed the 
symbol as representing Venus. When the numbers designated cosmic 
elements and qualities together they symbolized cosmogony. Its power 
then was much enhanced. It was accordingly used as charm to facilitate 
childbirth. Now according to an ancient belief Birth = Creation. Hence 
what facilitated childbirth also facilitated imitation of creation by which 
gold could be produced from base metals. That is how Jabir selected the 
magic square of 3. He further saw the importance of Water as the first 
substance to appear, Air as second, and Moisture as the quality shared by 
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these two elements, while Creative Energy could not but be there, when 
the art imitated creation. These entities had been assigned number 1 for 
Water, 3 for Air, and 8 for Moisture and 5 for Creative Energy. This 
explains how these four numbers were held fundamental in the design 
which was used as a charm in imitating creation or in alchemy as craft. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF IBN BATTUTA: 

A MUSLIM TRAVELLER OF THE 14TH CENTURY 
By Ross E.Dunn, pp. xvi + 357, 12 maps 

(London, Croom Helm, 1986), 22.50. 

(Review Article) 


M.S. KHAN 


FROM the very beginning of their history, Muslims travelled both by road 
as well as by sea for achieving four main objectives: for Hajj (pilgrimage) 
at Makkah where they gathered from all parts of the world every year; for 
the purpose of studying under eminent Muslim teachers and scholars 
according to the instruction of the Prophet calling them to travel even to 
distant China for acquiring knowledge; for the sake of settlement in 
different countries in the East and the West conquered by them; and due 
to the keen interest of Muslims in exploring unknown regions of the 
world. Many eminent Arab geographers were also travellers and this was 
an important reason why their contributions to human, regional and 
cultural geography are so important and original. (See the monumental 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. De Goeje, 1870-1894). 


One of the outstanding globe-trotters and explorers of the Middle 
Ages, Ibn Battutah (d. A.D. 1368) hailed from Tangier (Tanja) now in the 
kingdom of Morocco. At a time the when means of transport both by land 
and by sea were most primitive with the ever present danger from robbers 
and pirates, he travelled 77,640 miles within a period of 29 years between 
June 1325 and January 1354 covering 74 countries of the world. 


Among Arab travellers there were at least two who preceded him — 
Ibn Jubayr, the Andalusian (d. Nov. 1217) and al-‘Abdari (fl. 1289). There 
were European travellers before Ibn Battütah and the most prominent 
and fascinating among them was Marco Polo (d. A.D. 1324 of Venice who 
travelled some 60 years before him. But from the point of view of the 
number of countries visited, the total number of miles covered, interest- 
ing and informative travel accounts with emphasis on socio-cultural 
matters, Ibn Battutah far surpasses all of them. (See Fu'ad Karim, Marco 
Polo ve Ibn Battutah [Istanbul, 1966]). 
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His travel account generally called the Rihlah has attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, writers and historians since the publication of its Arabic 
text at Paris between 1853 and 1858 by C. Defremery and B.R. Sanguinetti 
with a French translation, notes and variant readings (see Reprint, Paris, 
1979, ed. Vincent Monteil). Its text is available in a number of critical 
editions and it has been translated into several languages. A number of 
commentaries on Ibn Battütah's Rihlah have been published during this 
century (see pp. 4-12 and 325-27), and Dunn’s book is the latest one. 


This book does not contain an English translation of the Rihlah and 
in his own words the author has attempted to “bring Ibn Battutah’s 
adventure to general readers and to interpret it within the rich trans- 
hemispheric cultural setting of medieval Islam” (Preface p.ix). He does 
not give a picture of the 14th century through the eyes of Ibn Battutah; 
rather the author gives useful, relevant and informative background 
material about the religious, political, economic, cultural and social 
conditions of the first half of the 14th century: on Sufism and living Sufis 
whom Ibn Battütah had the opportunity to meet; the system of Islamic 
education, especially how classes were held in Halgah, and Zawiyah, the 
ravages of plague, etc. (pp. 108, 109). It records how an educated Faqih 
(lawyer) was held in high esteem and received hospitality throughout the 
Islamic world at that time and informs the readers about the nature of 
Mamluk sultanate, the Egyptian economy, human geography and cultural 
anthropology; about navigation in the Indian ocean upto the China Sea 
and the navigable routes of South East Asia, about the Mediterranean 
Sea ports and the kinds of ships used in both (p.110). One learns from 
this book of the trading patterns in the Indian Ocean and the commodities 
of Asian export and import just before the onslaught of the European 
merchants and navigators (pp.119, 120) which brought an end to the 
monopoly of the Arab traders and their domination in the western half 
of the Indian Ocean. 


The mass of information and useful material suggests that a good deal 
of reading had gone into the writing of this book. The results of the recent 
researches on Ibn Battütah have been consulted and they are all included 
in the bibliography. 


A question may be asked as to whether Ibn Battütah gave dictation to 
Ibn Juzayy from memory only or he had some notes and memoranda at 
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his disposal. Further, it may be asked as to what extent the present text 
of the Rihlah contains the actual dictation taken by Ibn Juzayy and what 
additions and alterations were made by him. Ibn Battutah states at one 
place that the copies of tomb inscriptions which he made at Bukhara were 
stolen by the robbers (p.313). This suggests that he was in the habit of 
taking notes and it would not be incorrect to state that some sort of travel 
notes were at his disposal when he dictated his account to Ibn Juzayy. 
(Agha Mahdi Husain, tr. and ed., The Rehla of Ibn Battuta, India, Maldive 
Islands and Ceylon (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1953], pp. Ixxvii + 300 + 
Plates. See p. xvii, note 1.) Without doubt, he has borrowed information 
from the accounts of other geographers and travellers specially from Ibn 
Jubayr and al-‘Abdari. It would be a good idea to compare his accounts 
of some countries which are also described by the great Arab geographer 
Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 626/1229) who preceded him by about a century and 
who compiled the first geographical dictionary entitled Mu{am al-Bul- 
dan. In view of the evidence available at present, no definite statement 
can be made about how the Rihlah was actually written and how much of 
it was edited by Ibn Juzayy. 


An important question may be asked about the veracity, accuracy and 
reliability of the accounts of the Rihlah. This text has been put to search- 
ing scrutiny by several modern scholars and they have doubted his journey 
to Palestine, Constantinople, Bulgar region, China, especially Peking 
(now Beijing), and consider these accounts as mere fabrications based on 
hearsay. They have argued that these parts of the Rihlah must be treated 
with caution and reserve and the accounts especially of the routes and 
chronology of the non-Islamic countries which Ibn Battutah claims to 
have visited should be weighed and tested before they can be accepted 
as authentic. Doubt has been expressed about Marco Polo's account of 
China and Japan and it is believed that they are based on hearsay. It is 
true that Ibn Battutah's accounts of the non-Islamic countries are inac- 
curate and vague but some may be due to carelessness. 


Ithasto be remembered that it was not the practice ofthe Arab writers 
and scholars to make individual and minute references to their written 
sources. They made no difference between seeing and hearing and they 
considered both as true and reliable. In some cases, Ibn Battütah's 
statements may be incorrect due to ignorance. In others he should be 
given the benefit of doubt because he was dictating his travel account 
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after a long time and his memory might have failed if he had no notes on 
these regions. Moreover, it is not a correct approach to test the validity 
and authenticity of a travel account written in the 14th century on the 
basis of the knowledge available in the 20th century. 


Now some specific points. In the view of this reviewer, the author has 
made the following undocumented, unsubstantiated and sometimes in- 
correct statements: 


i) "The first phase of the Muslim conquest of North India was a 
splendid adventure of looting, shooting and smashing up the gods of 
Hindu idolaters." (pp. 183-85). 


This statement is his personal opinion which is unhistorical, 
prejudiced and biased. It reveals the attitude of anti-Muslimism lingering 
in the sub-conscious of the European-Christian ethos from the days of 
the Crusades. 


ii) “Having attached himself to Jamal ad-Din in victory, Ibn Battuta 
saw no reason to stick by him in defeat, a point of view in the best tradition 
of Muslim public men, for whom loyalty to one Sultan or another was of 
no great importance.” (p.228) 


This statement is another example of poisonous anti-Muslimism of 
the author. He has perhaps not read the history of Tudor England and 
does not know about Sir Francis Bacon or the Dukes of Essex and 
Leicester. 


iii) The author states about Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughluq: “Thus 
the congeries of ethnic groups, languages and castes that comprised the 
civilization of the sub-continent were politically united, however 
precariously, for the first time since the Gupta empire of the fifth century 
AD.” (p.186) 


This statement betrays lack of correct knowledge o1 w~ author about 
India during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq. India as a whole did 
not achieve political, ethnic and economic unity even under Akbar, the 


Great Mughal. 
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iv) "The Ayyubid dynasty was decrepit prior to the Mamluk" (p.48). 
“In 1224, just 18 years after the founding of the sultanate, Genghis Khan 
irrupted over the Hindu Kush and penetrated as far east as the Indus" 
(p. 186). He only invaded India in 1224 and not in 1221-22. 


v) It is stated (p.253) that “In the later 13th century the region (Bengal) 
was annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi." In fact it was independent during 
the period under Sultan Rukn al-Din Kaik&'üs whose reign extended over 
the period 690/1291 to 701/1301. (Jadunath Sarkar [ed.], The History of 
Bengal, vol. ii, Muslim Period, Dacca, 1948, p.76.) 


There are a number of printing mistakes which suggest that the proofs 
were not read carefully. Some of these are noted below: 


P. 170: Michael II = Michael VIII; p. 178: “They road into the Indus 
plain" = rode; p. 194 ff: Qiwan instead of Qiwam; pp.254,55: Fakr 
al-Din = Fakhr al-Din; p. 23: abolut — about. 


There are several spellings of proper and place names which are not 
according to the established tradition and convention. 


One full (last line) on p. 199 has not been printed which is a serious 
printing lapse. 


Some minor errors of transliteration and English translation of Arabic 
words, are noted: 


All the ‘ayn signs which should be ‘ are given as hamzah sign which 
is’. For example, Shi'is should be Shr'i and Rifa'i should be Rifa't. When 
vowel and other diacritical marks and macrons are not given at all then 
why give ‘ayn and hamzah signs? The printing of Qur'an (which has six 
letters) as “Koran” is offensive to the eye and jarring to the ear. It is the 
spelling of the Qur’an used in the Middle Ages. 


P. 57: Kubbat al-Skhra should be Qubbat al-Sakhrah; p. 214: Shurbdar 
should be Sharabdar or Cupbearer; p. 279: Fez Jadid should be Fez Jadid; 
p. 229: Dibat al-Mahal = not clear; p. 201: Dula should be Dola or 
palanquin; p. 215-Hindi-The author suggests that Hindi or Persian was 
spoken in Malabar and the Maldive regions in the 14th century but this 
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reviewer is not sure as to what language was spoken at that time in 
southern peninsular India; 185-86 ff: Mohamad Taghluq should always 
be Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


The complete absence of diacritical, vowel marks and macrons is to 
be considered a serious blemish of this book. Moreover, chapter 9 
entitled ‘Delhi’ (pp.183-212) is the weakest and the author does not seem 
to be well-acquainted with the history of India especially with the latest 
extensive research work done on Muhammad bin Tughluq. It is perhaps 
due to Ibn Battutah's Rihlah that several Arab historians have recorded 
the history of Muhammad bin Tughlug. 


Barring a few errors of facts and prejudiced unsubstantiated state- 
ments, however, the book shows the author's vast reading and scholar- 
ship. It is evident that he has himself travelled for personally observing 
the cities and places which he describes. Without doubt, he is sympathetic 
to Ibn Battütah. In his general world view of Islam, he seems to be 
influenced by the writings of Marshall G.S. Hodgson and his book The 
Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in World Civilization, 3 volumes 
(Chicago, 1974). 


In any case, the importance of Ross E. Dunn’s highly readable book 
cannot be underestimated. The author and the publisher, Croom Helm 
(London & Sydney) are to be congratulated for publishing a book which 
deals with a Muslim traveller of the 14th century. 


NOTES 


(1) Iba Batoutah, Voyages D’ Ibn Batoutah Text Arabe, accompagne D'une Traduc- 
tion par C. Defremery and B.R. Sanguinetti, 4 vols. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1853-1859). voLi, pp. 435; voLii, pp. 465; voL iii, pp. 476; vol. iv, pp. 479. The text 
of Ibn Battutah available in the personal library is that of the Azhar Press, 1st ed. 
(Cairo, 1346/1928), 2 vols. in one; 256 and 208 pp. 


(2 An autograph MS. of the Rihlah of Ibn Juzayy no. 2291 (907) is available at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. Mahdi Husain ( op.cit) has published 
photographs of its five pages. It is transcribed in beautiful Mughrebi. The four- 
volume Paris edition of the Rihlah cannot be considered as free from errors and 
some of them have been corrected by Mahdi Husain in the footnotes of his 
translation. But this reviewer has no opportunity to compare it with any reli- 
able MS. 
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6) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Sco pp. 55 fE; 179; 258 fE; 264. A Miguel, "Ibn Battūtah” in the Enc. of Islam, New 
Edition (Leiden, 1971),pp.735-36; Stephen Janicsek" Ibn Battutah’s Journey to 
Bulghar: Is it a Fabrication?" JRAS (London, Oct. 1929), pp. 791-800; Sce Amikam 
Elad, “The Descriptions of the Travels of Ibn Battutah in Palestine, Is it original ?" 
JRAS (London, 1987), no.2, pp. 256-72. 


Peter Jackson, Review of this book in the JRAS (London, 1987/2,) pp. 324-25. 


Sec MJ. Borah, “The Nature of Persian Language Written and Spoken in India 
during the 13th and 14th Centuries” in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, vol. vii (1933-35), pp. 325-27. 


Sec this reviewer's “An Undiscovered Arabic Source of the History of Sultan 
Muhammad Bin Tughluq” in the Islamic Culture, July 1979, pp. 187-205 and the 
Arabic text of al-Safad?s Wafi biI-Wafayat published in its subsequent issue. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


YOHANN FRIEDMANN 


PROPHECY CONTINUOUS 


University of California Press, 1989; 218 pp. 


Prof. Friedmann has made a brave at- 
tipt to ddy ea a 

the Ahmadiya movement and its develop- 
ment. It is difficult to assess a movement 
which has provoked interminable com 
troversies in a non-partisan way. Our main 
purpose is not to judge the movement and 
its Founder in a dogmatic way but to sce 
how far the conchisions to which Dr.Fried- 
mam has been led can find concurrence. 


The book is divided into four paru. 
The first part is concerned with its history, 
the second with the classical background, 
Founder claimed for himself, the fourth 
with propagation of Islam with special ref- 
erence to the Ahmadi concept of Jihad. 
The writer has a great advantage in so far 
he has to survey a movement which is, as 
he says, “The best documented." In his 
excellent survey of the historical back- 
ground he brings out clearly its one salient 
feature and this is its loyalty to Govern- 
ments in power. What is really meant is its 
loyalty to the British raj which however did 
not hinder it to indulge in an unrelenting 
crusade against the Christian missionaries. 
The fourth part is divided into three sec- 
tions which cover a discussion of the belief 
im the finality of the mb- 
stitutes of prophecy and the idea of tajdid 
(religious renewal). The writer rightly ob- 
serves that though the founder claimed to 
be at the same time mujaddid, muhaddath 
(a person spoken to by God or angels), the 
mahdi and the messiah, it is his claim to 


prophethood that brought him into un- 
compromising conflict with the main 

thinking. Tho dominant trend 
of its theological thought has been to dis- 


nabi, a prophet with a revealed book and a 
prophet without any. It is also held by Sufis 
that a wali may be invested with prophetic 
perfections by following closely the 
footsteps of the bat thero is a 
great difference beween claiming 
prophetic through the media- 
tion of Prophet Muhammad and to claim 
the prophethood, secondarily though it 
may be. 


The third part which is devoted to the 
spiritual claims of the Founder is most in- 
teresting. The writer’s assertion that many 
of the claims of the Founder are inspired 
by medieval Sufi thought is only partially 
true. If Ahmad Sirhindi whose thought is 
said to have greatly influenced the 
Founder of the Ahmadiya movement ar- 
gued that the accomplished followers of 
the Prophet can acquire a share in 


the shifting emphasis of the Founder 
though he maintains, slowly his reticence 
vanished and he claimed the rank of a 
non-legislative and shadowy prophet for 
himself. Needless to say, Dr. Friedmann’s 
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vation. Has any Sufi however exalted the 
claims he might have made in a state of sukr 
ever stated a claim on prophethood? 


which the Founder claimed for himself. 
While his son Mahmnd Ahmad claimed for 
his father’s prophethood unequivocally, 
the main representatives of the Lahore 
group vacillated and tried to dilute it. 
Khaja Kamaluddin and Muhammad Ali, 
the main spokesmen of the group, were 
very able persons, the former a brilliant 
orator and the latter a sound scholar, 
whose translation of the Qur'an was quite 
popular with non-Ahmadis even in recent 
times. 


But if we follow the analyzis of Dr. 
Friedmann, they also shifted their stand 
time and again. It seems that in the begin” 
ning both of them spoke of the Founder as 
‘Shadowy ” While Muhammad Ali 
clung to the idea that ‘revelation in its 
lower forms’ continues to exist, "Kamalud- 
din denied the 
of Ghulam Ahmad” (p.150). Anyhow the 
concept of prophethood was much toned 
down. Now an interesting development 
took place. The Sunni mainstream, to 
speak the language of Dr.Friedmann, is- 
sued a fatwa of takfir and considered any 


of takfir was not onc sided but mutual. On 
this issuc also, there was enough vacillation 
in both the wings of the movement. No 
wonder they reflect the shifting attitude of 
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the Founder himself who explicitly says 
that “he who denies this Ghulam Ahmad's 
mission will be declared infidel.” (p.150) 


While Muhammad Ali denounces tho 
idea of indiscriminate takfir, Mahmüd 
Ahmad held the, view that belief in 
prophethood of the Founder was as essen- 
tial as belief in the Prophet himself (p.160), 
but unfortunately, as the writer observes, 


Dr. Friedmann has devoted great 
space to what he calls Ahmadi Jihad. This 
has led him to discuss the question of Jihad 
as a whole. Prejudices die hard and it is 
here that he appears more of a traditional 
Orientalist than a dispassionate student of 
religion. And here it is that the Ahmadi 
approach may evoke concurrence, though 
we dovnot know why he considers the ab- 
solutely defensive nature of Jihad as 
developed by the Founder of the Ahmadi 
movement as unique. He himself concedes 
that even a medicval Muslim thinker like 
Sufyan al-Thawri held this view and Sir 
Sayyid and other modernists thought 
likewise. He sets aside the Qur’anic verses 
which speak of the defensive nature of 
Jihad in favour of verses which seem to 
enjoy it without reservation. Morcover he 
tries to justify his contention by referring to 
the longstanding tradition of Muslim cx- 
egesis. But exegesis is a procoss which con- 
tinues and new generations have every 
right to understand differently. If in ques- 
tions of faith “historical validity” is con- 
than the Islamic fare? 


In the course of his discussion of Jihad 
Western students of Islam freely indulge 
in. How can Islam allow decisive impor- 
tance to success that when the “Tife of this 
world is but a deception” (The Qur’an, 
VIE 20). On the contrary, it is the modern 
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secular mind which has idolised success 
and made it his ultimate concern, to speak 
with Paul Tillich. That good should prevail 


tion has its “term” and if Muslims betray 
will be substitutec by another people who 
will be true to Him. (The Qur'an, V:54) 


Lastly, we may bo allowed to offer a 
few general commeats. The whole idea of 
the Prophecy Continuous is based on 
semantic confusion. To say that “certain 


itself continues, be it independent or 
‘Shadowy,’ and to point out affinity be- 
tween one and the other is not to equate 
them. It may be noted that in the develop- 
ment of the Ahmadiya thinking the distinc- 
tion gets blurred. The legislative and 
non-legislative prophecy though upheld in 
theory is blurred in practice. The pronoun- 
cements of the non-legislative prophet 
which the Founder claimed to be are 
declared to be as obligatory as those of the 


both with Ibn ‘Arabi and Mujaddid serious 
attention was given to it. Anyhow we do not 
learn much about it from the exposition of 
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Dr.Friedmann. Is it duo to the fact that a 
wal is equated with a non-logislative 
prophet which is not what the Sufis in- 
tended? Again, if prophecy is used on a 
understanding 


internal contradiction. IqbaPs view that “in 
Islam prophecy reached its perfection in 
discovering the need for its own abolition” 
is shown to contradict his other statement 
mado in another context where he talks of 
Islam as “a perfect socio-political or- 
ganisation” (p. 184). Has be not made it 
clear in his Reconstruction that “Eternal 


Any student of religion who wishes to un- 
derstand the most controversial of 
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MELANGES 17 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 


“Institut Dominicain d’Etudes Orientales du Caire,” published by the 


Librairie du Liban, Beyrout, 1986. 


*L'Institut Dominicain d'Etudes 
Orientales du Caire," had admirably com- 
pleted the first series of the publication of 
13 volumes of Melanges during the years 
1954-77 under the able guidance of G.C. 
Anawati. All these volumes were printed at 
Dar al-Maarif, Cairo. 


Moreover, J. M. Ficy has assiduously 
prepared the Tables Generales (Tables of 
Contents) of all these 13 volumes, which 
are of great help to researchers and 
general readers to locate the study of their 
own interest. This volume of Tables 
Generales consisting 164 pages was pub- 
lished by the Librairie du Liban at Beyrout, 
1980. 


The Librairie du Liban, Beyrout, has 
begun a second series of Melanges of the 
“Institut Dominicain d'Etudes Orientales 
du Caire," of which it has already publish- 
ed 3 volumes (ic. Melanges, vols. 14-16, 
1980-83). The latest volume 17 of Melanger 
was published in 1986 by the same or- 
ganization at Beyrout. 


The present volume 17 of Melanges 
comprises the following: 
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L Articles: (234 pages) 


J. Jomier, o.p. : La Reveu Al-Orwa al- 
Wothga (13 mars - 16 october 1884) 
et Pautorite du Coran (page 9) (The 


Thabit b. Qurra et Al-Farghani 
(Two Arab sources for S. Albert le 
Grand, Thabit bin Qurra and AL 
Farghani (page 37), 

D.B. Burrel: Essence and Existence: 
Avicenna and Greek Philosophy 
(page 53), 


L.Gardet : Didd, Tadmin et Takhrij, 
Mugabal (page 67), 

A.H.Johns : A-Razi's treatment of the 
Quranic episodes telling of 
Abraham and his guests. Quranic 
Exegesis with a human face (pago 
81), 


N.Daniel : Sarrasins, chevaliers et 


G.C.Anawati, o.p. with the collabora- 


IL Notes et Documents: (35 pages) 
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Aristotelian Aporctic Ontology (D.B. 
Burrell) (page 235), 

L'Islam ct la naissance des Colleges en 
Europe (N.Daniel) (Islam and the 
birth of Colleges in Europe) (page 
239), 

The Office of al-wa‘ and the Revival of 
Preaching in Egypt (P-D.Gaffney) 
(page 247), 

Etudes arabes chretiennes (E. Platti) 


(Arab-Christian Studies) (page 257), 
Massignon, le grand arabisant 
(LMadkour) (Massignon, the great 
Arabic Scholar) (page 265). 

IIL Nouvelles Culturelles:(119 pages) 
(Cultural News) 

Le Centenaire de Louis Massignon au 
Caire (G. C. Anawati) (the Centen- 
ary of Louis Massignon at Cairo) 


recentes (R.Morelon) (French In- 
stitute of Oriental Archacology: 
Chronicle of its recent publica- 
tions) (page 284) 


Recensions (page 295) 


Livres recus (Books received) (page 
381). 


MIDEO is basically the work of a team 
of devoted Dominican scholars particular- 
ly interested in religious and philosophical 
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studies. They have mainly contributed to 
the history of Islamic thought specially in 
the Arab world, past as well as present. 


As these scholars have been working 
in Egypt, they are keenly pursuing the his- 
torical, cultural and doctrinal studies of 


tian scholars as to give due recognition to 
their erudition and to accommodate their 
cultural viewpoints. 


As the analysis of the contents of 
Melanges 17 indicates each volume of both 
the series comprises valuable research ar- 
ticles, notes and documents concerning Is- 
lamic thought and doctrines, notably in the 


Arabic parallels in their religious and 
philosophical studies, to enable them their 
knowledge of Islamic thought profound 
and perfect and at the same time remain in 
touch with the cultural activities of modern 
Egypt. 


"The Librairie du Liban, Beyrout,” 
can supply to the interested persons the 
complete collection of all the volumes of 
Melanges published so far. 


AMJAD ALI 
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Volume XXXII translated and annotated by C.E. Bosworth-in 281 pages, 
which cover original Arabic text from the page 975 to 1163, and the 
Volume XXXVII translated by Philip M. Field and annotated by Jacob 
Lassner - 195 pages, which cover Arabic text from 1937-2118 published 
by State University of New York Press, Albany, 1987. 


Abt Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al- 


Persia along the south coast of the Caspian 
sca, is known for his remarkably elaborate 
and accurate history Ta'rikh ai-Rusul wa'l- 
Muluk (The History of Prophets and 
Kings) as well as for his commentary on the 
Qur'an. 


His monumental work known as the 


later historians, Like most Muslim his- 
torians, al- Tabari arranges the events 

, tabulating them under the 
successive years of the Hijrah. His History 
begins with the creation of the world and 
goes down to 302/915 with special em- 
phasis on the biblical peoples and 
prophets, the legendary and factual history 
of ancient Iran in great detail, the rise of 
Islam, the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
(SAW), and the subsequent history of the 
Islamic world. The book originally was in 
30000 pages but on the request of students 
the author abridged it into three thousand 
pages. All the cvents mentioned in the 
book are authenticated by the chains of 
transmission (Isnad). - 


The translation of the History 
has been divided into 38 volumes, each of 
which covers about 200 pages of the 
original Arabic text in the Leiden cdition. 
Tho page numbers of the original in tho 
above mentioned edition appear on the 
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margins of the translated volumes to 
facilitate the tracing of the original in the 
Arabic text. 


Tho translated Volume XXXII deals 
with the caliphate of al-Ma'mun (r. 198- 
213/812-833) when the Abbasid caliphate 
(132-656/750-1258) reunified after the civil 
war between the two brothers al-Ma'mün 
and al-Amin, the latter of whom was killed 
in 198/813. With his death, al-Ma'mun bo- 
came the undisputed caliph of the Abbasid 
caliphate at that timo, In this volumo all the 
have been described (from pages 975 to 
1163 of the original Arabic text of the His- 
tory). 


the second period of Caliph al-Mu'tasim's 
reign (r.256-79/870-892). It centres around 
had been ravaging the south of Iraq since 
255 /870. The revolt was fomented by black 
slaves working in the saline arcas of lower 
Mesopotamia to remove tho salt sands and 
brine and open the area for cultivation. 
The slaves were led by onc ‘All b. Muham- 
mad who is termed al-Khabith (the 
abominable) and a/-Khá'in (the traitor) in 
the chronicles. A-Muwaffaq, the brother 
of al-Mu'tamid, was deputed to conduct 


forces of the Caliph continued for about 
144 days until the leader of tho Zanj was 


and presumed Iranian forms arc later dis- 
cussed in the footnotes. The technical 
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terms are provided with their Arabic 
equivalent, such as, ovil-doers (fussaq), 
proportional tax (mugasamah), legal 
scholar (faqih), commander of guard (al 


shurath), etc. 


One remarkable thing is that the trans- 
alongwith the Hijra dates given in the 
original. It has increased the value and 
utility of the translation. 

The copious annotations alongwith a 
bibliography and an index make the work 
very commendable. 


MLS. ASHRAF 


FUNDAMENTALS OF IJTIHAD 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Dehli, Delhi, 190 pp. 


The Fundamentals of Ijtihad is a trans- 
lation of the original book Ijtihad Ka 
Ta'rikhi Pas Manzar, written by Prof. 
Mohammad Tagi Amini, in Urdu. The 
English little of the book appears to be 
more appropriate than the Urdu title. 


After the meaning and the 
scope of the subject, the author has given 
a brief but systematic account of the 
development of the institution of Ijtihad 
during the periods of the Holy Prophet, his 

ions, the successors (Tabi'un) and 
the followers (Tab Tabi'in) and the Muj- 
tahidin. 


Paises gnis tees id 
development of Islamic jurisprudence. At 
Madinah, Makkah, Kufa, Damascus and 
Cairo, different schools of Figh were 
flourishing. These schools were originally 


formed by the Sahabah, and a nucleus was 
formed around them, which later on 
developed into different schools of Figh. 


The author has illustrated the charac- 
teristic features of every age. The Holy 
Prophet not only taught and interpreted 
the script bat was a law-maker himself. He 
was invested with that power. He had 
trained some of his Companions in the 
discipline of Ijtihad and permitted some of 
the outstanding disciples to exercise Jj- 
tihad in his own lifetime. 


The Companions made further use of 
this faculty through Shura. The Ijma‘ of the 
Companions thus became a source of Is- 


With the fast expansion of the Islamic 
dominions, the Muslims came in contact 
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with the highly civilized people of the Per- 
sian empire in the East and the Roman 
empire in the Weat. 


The author has explained how the in- 
strument of Ijtihad developed into a broad- 
based institution, leaning more on such 
sources as Istihsan, Istislah or Masalih al- 
Murzalah and Istidlal. These instruments 
lent great help in the logislative activities of 


The author dealt with all the various 


lahi). While explaining these various 
forms, tho author has given a clear picture 
of the evolution of this vital instrument of 
service in the construction of the great 
edifice of Islamic law. N. J. Coulson has 
rightly stated in his book A History of Is- 
lamic Law: “Master Architects were fol- 


made their own contribution to the fix- 
task completed future jurists were simply 
passive care-takers of the external edifice.” 
Had the later jurists not resorted to Ijtihad 
to face squarely the challenges of the 
Roman and Persian cultures, they could 
not have brought these two areas under the 
impact of Islamic culture. Kufa and Basra 
were the sites of confluence of Arabic and 
Persian cultures. They were faced with 
varied problems and the jurists of Kufa 
tried to answer those challenges with the 
help of Ijtihad based mostly on Istihsan, 
Istisiah or Istidial. The author has justified 
the role of Ijtihad under such circumstan- 


ces by giving explanatory notes on these 
issues. 


The evolution of new forms of Ijtihad 
was the outcome of the circumstances 
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prevailing in the castern and western ter- 
ritoriee of the vast and expanding Muslim 


Syria, Egypt and the Far Wost. The com- 
promising and sometimes reactionary ef- 
forts of the jurists of these arcas gave a 
tinge of modernity to the schools of these 
areas. ‘Abd al Rahman ibn Khaldun has 
also remarked in his famous Prolegomena, 
that the Madani school of Figh is Badawi 
or rural in its character, while the Iraqi 
school of Kufa is out and out urban. 


The frequent use of Istthsan by the 
“Iragi school gave it the name of the school 
of Ahl al-Ra’y. The later jurists resorted to 
such forms of [}tihad not only to answer the 
prevailing issues of life, but they applied it 


fetched problems exhausted all the 


probable problems and led to the stagna- 
tion in the Madhahib. 


Before the fall of Baghdad in 1258 I} 
tihad remained in practice in one form or 
the other, but it was in the process of 
decline. Ijtihad-i Mutlaq was followed by 
ier ipee utc E 
fi al-Madhahib, and this Itihad dwindled 
to Jjtíhad fi "-Masa'il. 


The sack of Baghdad dealt a death- 
blow to the creative activities of the Arab 
mujtahidin, and thereafter the scepter 
passed into the hands of the Mongols and 
the Turks. The victors of the Muslim world 
soon became the victims of Islam, but 
neither the Turks, nor the Safavids of Iran, 
por the Mughals of India could contribute 
anything new to the Islamic juri 
Ever since the schools of Figh have 
remained stagnant and the muftis replaced 
the great mujtahids. 
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During this long period, spreading 
from 650 to 1250 Hijra, no notablo con- 
tribution was made to the science of Is- 
lamic Law. The focus of attention of the 
scholars shifted generally towards such 
works as the summaries of the old texts, 


Figh. These activities no doubt kept the 
Islamic Law alive. The Law itself has in- 
trinsically got the vitality to survive. The 
Law of Hamurabi, that of Persia and the 
Roman Law all have adorned the shelves 
of archives, but the Islamic Law is still 
functioning and is operative in the Muslim 
countries. 


With regard to recent activities of the 
Muslim jurists in the re-construction of the 
laws of personal status in many Muslim and 
non-Muslim countries, Mr. NJ. Coulson 
has aptly remarked in his book (4 History 
of Islamic Law, p. 217) that “Taqlid Jamid 
has become largely a fiction, and the 
on to a more frank and open recognition of 
the real purpose that had inspired it. The 
era of Taqlid now appears as a protracted 
moratorium in Islamic legal history. Stag- 
nation has given way to a new vitality and 
potential for growth." 


Since the dawn of independence in the 
Muslim world a new era of reconstruction 
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of Islamic thought and re-codification of 
Islamic law has been ushered m. The dawn 
of the 15th century Hijra has given further 
impetus to the movement of Revivalism. 
The hearts of the Muslim youth are throb- 
bing to witness renaissance in this century. 
The book by late Pro. Taqi Amini appears 
to be quite in tune with tho times. Some 
constructive activities are being carried on 
in the Muslim world. Some Muslim 
countries have taken up the work of 
recodification of Islamic law, but they are 
doing this work through the aid of Talfiq. 
Talfiq, no doubt, helps up to a stage in 
these efforts of reconstruction of Islamic 
law, but it cannot answer the modern chal- 
lenges of the scientific world. This is the 
arca of Jjtihad and the times demand it. But 
every Tom, Dick and Harry cannot exer- 
cise it. It is the domain of the Muslim jurists 


The get-up of book and the translation 
are quite good. The writer and the trans- 
lators both deserve the gratitude of the 
readers for the great pains they have taken 
to present a digest of such a vast and intri- 
cate science like Islamic Figh. The book is 
worth buying and worth reading. 


SYED MOINUDDIN QADRI 
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IGNAZ GOLDZIHER AND HIS ORIENTAL DIARY: 
A TRANSLATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PORTRAIT 


Wayne State University Press, Detroit, Michigan, 1987; 165pp. 


The Oriental Diary of Ignaz Goldziher 
(1850-1921) is a record of his great devo- 
tion to Oriental life and culture, which “the 
Shaykh of Islamics” pursued not as 
abstract subjects, but as lively parameters 
in which he carried out his interest. 
Through his translation of Goldziher’s 
Oriental Diary, and a lengthy and illuminat- 
ing introduction, Raphael Patai throws 
light on the travails of this Hungarian 
Orientalist. Any reading of Patai’s intro- 


ture and society, especially its Jewish and 
Zionist aspects, and his admiration & 
devotion to Arab and Islamic life. 


though his family fostered his interest in 
scholarly and religious pursuits, it failed to 
prepare him for the tough and bitter 
realities of fife. Goldziher devoted all his 
time to books and theoretical exercises, but 
grew up to be intolerant of the society in 
Hungary, particularly its smaller Jewish 
community. In spite of an early doctoral 
degree, Goldziher did not succeed in ob- 
taining a University position and achieving 
economic independence. This was the 
nadir of his life and he was obliged to 
accept inferior positions in the Jewish or- 
ganisations of the time. This period of his 
life as “Slave of the Jews,” to use Patars 
description of it, marks his early dislike of 
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Jewish fanaticism and his hatred of Zionist 


Against the backdrop of many ed 
backs, Goldziher got an 
eee and ar oa a Middle Past 
where he enjoyed the best and the most 
productive period of his life. As his Orien- 
tal Diary demonstrates, the Cairene 
episode, notwithstanding its brief dura- 
tion, invaluable for the exposure it gave 
him to the leading personalities of Islamic 
erudition, and for laying tho foundation on 
which Goldziher's later works were besed. 


It was by chance that Goldziher met 
the Pasha, the minister-in-charge of educa- 
tion, who gave him a recommendation for 
admission to the classes of al-Azhar, the 
greatest centre of Islamic Studies. But it 
was by dint of sheer shrewdness that 
Goldziher hid his Jewish origins. When 
interviewed by the ‘Ulama’ of al-Azhar 
about his religion, he said that he belonged 
to the People of the Book and believed that 
he would be resurrected with the 


Muwahiddin. 


Admitted to the scholarly circles of 
al-Azhar and encouraged by the patronage 
of its Muslim scholars, Goldziher pursued 
his investigation of Islam and Arab studice 
with unbridled fervour. He frequented the 
circles and visited the Shaykhs and stu- 
dents of Cairo and they in turn received 
Goldziher delved deep into Islamic theol- 
ogy, history and jurisprudence to the extent 
that he became a great authority on these 
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subjects, But Goldziher’s interest in Islam 
transcended the scholarly as such. His 
deep understanding of Islam and his dis- 
like of the rituals and superstitions of 
Judaism made him accept Islam as the 
religion closest to the intellect. Goldziher 
.becamo convinced that it was the real 
monotheism revealed by God. Nowhere is 
this conviction more apparent than in one 
entry in the Oriental Diary. 


I truly entered in those weeks into 
the spirit of Islam to such an extent 


tion, can satisfy philosophic minds. 


No less significant was Goldziher’s 
stay in Syria. This period sharpened his 
understanding of the life of the Arabs, the 
Muslims and the Jews. (t was also the 
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period which saw the hardening of his at- 


Majarii (the Hungarian) tried to record as 
sincercly as possible the views of an un- 
biased European Orientalist on Arab life 
and culture. 


Raphael Patai’s translation ot the 
Oriental Diary and his detailed introduc- 
tion does not only serve to reveal the un- 
known aspects ot Goldziher’s life and 
frustrations to English readers, but it also 
brings out some important aspects of Arab 
society and letters during a critical period 
of Arab history. It sheds light on some of 
the most stirring issues that are of great 
relevance today such as Arab and Islamic 
resistance especially of the educated clas- 
ses to Westernisation and modernisation. 
The Diary also reveals the attitudes of the 
Islamic intelligentsia to modern life. These 
could serve the contemporary reader to 
reach a better understanding of the current 
tensions and controversies of the Arab and 
Islamic world. 
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THE UMMAH AND THE PREDICAMENT 
OF MUSLIM MINORITIES 


SYED Z ABEDIN 


THE THEORETICAL CONSTRUCT 


THEORETICALLY speaking, the Ummah faced with a situation of crisis in any 
Muslim minority community has in our estimate three possible avenues of 
action open to it: Option One: Use its considerable/power — economic, 
political and military — and its considerable access to and influence in inter- 
national councils to resolve by unilateral initiative the predicament of the 
Muslim minority (something of the order that President George Bush, on 
the pretext of protecting American citizens in Panama, did to solve the 
Manual Noreiga problem. Or what President Mikhail Gorbachev, on the 
pretext of protecting the 30 per cent Russian minority that lives there, was 
till recently poised to do in the case of the two Baltic states of Latvia and 
Estonia.) Option Two: Negotiate and arrange the repatriation of the afflicted 
minority community to a Muslim majority country (something of the order 
that Israel is doing in the case of Soviet Jews, or has in the past done in the 
case of the Falashas of Ethiopia or the ancient Jewish community of the 
Indian subcontinent.) Option Three: Pursue the path of peaceful negotiations, 
quiet diplomacy and discreet persuasion exercised on both the minority 
community concerned as well as its host non-Muslim government. 


The choice of the right option from among the above would to a 
considerable extent be determined by the Ummah’s immediate aims and 
objectives. In other words, the Ummah would need to determine whether its 
primary and immediate aim is to: 

Relieve the desperate situation of the Muslim minority concerned, 
mitigate the hostility of the non-Muslim majority against it, and help 
reduce the severity of the brutal measures enforced by those in power; 
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Or: 


engage in investigating thc origins and roots of the problem, determinc 
culpability and with this evidence in hand mobilise world opinion against the 
offending party, thereby hoping to seek redress and restitution for the 
Muslim minority. 


Insofar as the investigative mode is concerned, it usually involves a 
long drawn-out process and may in the end be only partially fulfilling. For 
' besides the fact that accusation never leads to correction it should be kept 
in mind that in any situation of conflict, no one sidc has a monopoly on 
accusatory stratcgics. One could employ a battery of scholars and historians 
to delve into the past as diligently as possible and come up with mountains 
of evidence favouring, onc side's view point but other side has its historians 
too, who are cqually, if not morc, adept in digging into the past and coming 
up with bits of opposite evidence. 


THE CASE OF BULGARIA 


We at thc Institute recently had an interesting experience of this kind. 
When in 1887 we published the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
Report on Bulgaria in our journal (J//MM4,9:2) the Bulgarian government 
requested the right to reply. The reply when received was in the name of a 
Bulgarian Muslim mufti and a reading of it (JIMMA,10:1) made clear that it 
was not only the Turks who could conjure up a staggering volume of 
accusatory material, the Bulgarians too possessed their own plentiful supply 
of similar matcrial. They even had a peculiar advantage. Whereas the Turks 
could go back only to a period of less than one hundred years of Bulgarian 
perfidy, the Bulgarians had a continuous story of at Icast five hundred ycars 
or more when thcy were under the occupation of Ottoman Turks. 


Many Muslim scholars on reading Mufti llievs report asked us 
permission to compose a rebuttal. In fact, in our files we still have an almost 
ferocious reply to the Mufti's report contributed by a well-known Turkish 
American historian. But in all such situations the question to ask is: wherc 
does it all end? To adopt the accusatory mode in a crisis situation is to tread 
a dead-end path. In the meantime lives continue to be lost and people 
continue to suffer.! 
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Nevertheless, let us for the sake of argument take the instance just 
noted and imagine a scenario in which through the superior use of evidence 
provided by their historians, thc Turks established beyond doubt the one 
sided malfeasance of the Bulgarian government. What? then would the 
Bulgarians, defeated by the disclosure of their stark culpability and exposed 
before world public opinion, have agreed to make restitution? Did such a 
thing happen in any other case in the contemporary period? As far as we 
know it did not happen in the case of Panama, Romania, Albania, South 
Africa or even in the case of the Soviet Union prior to Gorbachev. So how 
could it have happened in the case of Bulgaria? 


IMPETUS FOR CHANGE THE INTERNAL FACTOR 


In all the cases cited above changes came, when they came, because 
of one of two factors: onc internal the other external. By the internal factor 
I mean the bold initiative of the victims of repression themselves, the aroused 
citizenry of these countries. Could the Bulgaria in Muslim minority have 
donc this? To their credit it must be said that they tried to organise protests 
in defiance of the brutal dictates of their government. But we all know that 
in our time it is extremely difficult for a minority, however large, to challenge 
successfully the machinery of a modern state, however small. The risk is 
worth taking only in extremely critical situations and with full comprehension 
of the incalculable pricc that would have to be paid in human lives and 
material goods. 


Could the Bulgarian Muslims have done it with the help and 
assistance of other repressed groups within the country? This question is 
relevant because we in our partisanship sometimes overlook the fact that the 
Bulgarian Turks werc not the lone target of the policies of their government. 
Evidence now available confirms the view held by the Institute from the 
outset that except for the Communist Party almost every other group among 
the Bulgarians suffered under the Zhivkov regime. The same was true in 
other East European states as well? 


But the prospects of such collaborative effort had been sealed a long 
time ago. The Bulgarian Turks due both to subjective and objective factors 
had been cut off from the mainstream of their national life. Subjective in the 
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sense that since they were the former ruling elite, once power passed into 
the hands of the non-Turkish majority, the Turks shrank into themselves and 
became ghettoised. Objective in the sense that since the Slavs had after a 
protracted struggle won back power they were obsessed with the fear of a 
Turkish revanche, and hence maintained a very restrictive and harsh policy 
towards the Turkish minority. Thus the possibility of the Bulgarian Turks 
mobilising against their government in collaborative effort with other 
suffering groups in their country did not exist. 

One such opportunity did, bowever, come their way when at the 
outset of tbe national crisis in 1989, the democratic forcesin the country rose 
up in defiance of Zhivkov. But the Turkish Muslims, although perhaps the 
worst sufferers, kept aloof from the national struggle and hence reinforced : 
their alienation. 

But after the democratic forces successfully overthrew the Zhivkov 
government and the more liberal Mladenov came to power, the Turks 
organised a separate rally demanding restoration of their rights. Until then 
the main hostility against the Turks came from the Zhivhov government. The 
people at large had not expressed overt symptoms of anger or hatred.’ But 
after the fall of the Zhivkov government when the Turks staged rally in 
support of their communal rights, the public was outraged.? Apparently, 
their anger was caused by the fact that when the Bulgarian people had taken 
the risk of defying the powerful Zhivkov government, the Turks of Bulgaria 
had stayed away . But when victory was achieved, they rushed forward to 
claim a share in the benefits. There has always been a latent suspicion on the 
part of the Slavs that the Turkish minority has no strong stakes, political, 
economic or cultural in their homeland. This suspicion had recently been 
reinforced. When Turks in hundreds and thousands under pressure from the 
Zhivkov government pulled up stakes and sought refuge in the neighbouring 
Muslims state to Turkey, leaving factories idle and harvests unattended.® 

Added to this is the fact that the Turks of Bulgaria occupy, from the 
viewpoint of their government and compatriots, a strategically sensitive 
region. It is strategic in the sense that it is contiguous to Turkey with whom 
over the last hundred years or so Bulgaria has had a very uneasy relationship. 
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The Bulgarian Turks on the contrary have quite naturally regarded Turkey 
as a fraternal state with which they have had close linguistic, cultural and 
religious ties. 

It should also be noted here that in all East European states the 
democratic opposition is not a unified, well-intergrated effort. It comprises 
several large and small opposition groups, each having its own structure, 
policy and goals. But each of them joined hands to fight the Communist 
monolith under the shared banner of democracy and freedom. S onc can see - 
how natural it would have been for the long suffering Turkish minority to join 
hands in this effort and how conspicuous they must have become in the eyes 
of the freedom fighters by their failure to collaborate and assist in this long 
cherished and widely shared goal. 

It should therefore come as no surprise that certain groups in 
Bulgaria after the overthrow of Zhivkov changed course and pleaded with 
the new Mladenov government not to restore full democratic rights to the 
Turks lest national security may be jeopardised. And the world witnessed the 
unique spectacle of a Communist government standing up in defence of the 
civil and human rights of a Muslim minority and attempting to pacify public 
anger against it.’ 

A new factor had thus been introduced into the struggle. For much 
of the period of the conflict the real hostility against the Turks came from 
the Communist government. The people by and large had been quiescent. 
Now due to the absence of wise leadership and lack of initiative on the part 
of the Turks, public support had been eroded. What was gained was the 
dubious backing of a newly emerging and uncertain governmental regime. 

We noted earlier that changes in the situation of repressed peoples 
in this decade happened due (b two factors, the internal factor or the external 
factor. We have already discussed the internal factor, now let us briefly 
discuss the external factor. 

THE EXTERNAL FACTOR 


In terms of the external factor let us ask ourselves: Could the 
neighbouring Muslim state of Turkey have undertaken any Bush-like 
redemptive effort on behalf of the Bulgarian Turks? This question sounds 
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preposterous on the face of it. And it is perhaps so. But it must be said to the 
credit of Turkey that with all its limitations, it kept the issue of the Bulgarian 
Turks alive. It was because of this perhaps that the Bulgarian case received 
more international attention than any similar Muslim minority case 
elsewhere in the world. Not only the Muslim world, but the Western and the 
Eastern non-Muslim worlds as well, became acutely alive to the issuc? 
Within the Muslim world it was Turkey's perseverance that finally persuaded 
certain extremely cautious and politically circumspect Muslim countries to 
publicly come out in support of the Bulgarian Turks. It was also Turkish 
pressure, we assume, that nudged the normally fractious Muslims member . 
states of the OIC to agree in 1987 to the sending of an investigative 
commission to Bulgaria. 


Beyond this Turkcy could not proceed. It suffered from too many 
limitations. Turkey is a member of the NATO, Bulgaria was a member of the 
Warsaw Pact. Turkey for years has been hankering to be accepted as a full 
member of the European Economic Community to which are tied its future 
developmental prospects. Further, at a time when the Bulgaria issue peaked, 
Turkey was already suffering under an acute economic crisis.” Because of 
these and other factors, it was difficult for Turkey to repeat its Cyprus 
performance. 


THE ROLE OF THE UMMAIT 


If Turkey was thus hamstrung, could the Ummah (in this case the 45 
member states of the OIC) have adopted and acted on the Bush Model? 
Some pcople would say that this is an even more preposterous idca than the 
carlier onc. And again thcy may be right. The question nonetheless needs to 
be asked, not with the purpose of offending any one or placing any agency 
of the Muslim world in a spot, but plainly and simply ourselves where we 
went wrong. It would ls quite easy for us to place the blame for the entire 
cpisode on another purty (Zionist conspiracy, crusade complex, the CIA, the 
KGB and so on). In fact as typical Muslims of our time, we are very much 
tempted to do so. After all, we too have imbibed from birth the same 
ushakeable conviction that a Muslim can do no wrong. 
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Yet the Ummah ıs in a bind. And fate has placed us in a minority 
situation. When as minorities, our visions of grandeur collide with the 
realities of our life and we witness all around us nothing but loss of Muslim 
blood, honour and dignity, We want to find out why? Vicarious accusations 
satisfy us no more. 


We have already acknowledged the tremendous historical significance 
of the unprecedented decision taken by the Muslim majority stated to send 
a delcgation to Bulgaria.!° But here it is necessary to point out that along 
with the OIC, the government of Bulgaria also needs to be congratulated. It 
must have required some courage as a sovereign nation state to conscnt to 
the visit of a foreign dclegation like the OIC's to inquire into the condition 
of a group of people who after all were nationals of the state of Bulgaria and 
for whom, technically speaking, the government of Bulgaria was not accoun- 
table to any outside power. The only other instance of such extraterritoriality 
that we can think of in modern history is perhaps that of Ottoman Turkey in 
the late 19th century when it allowed sundry Western powers to act as 
- protectors of non-Muslim minorities like the Christians and Jews resident 
within the Ottoman domain. 


The Islamic Forcign Minister's decision was apparently taken in 
1986/87. Even taking into consideration the fact that international councils 
(like the OIC, EEC, OAS etc.) Lack the ultimate sanction of power and have 
to rely on consensus (and the larger the group the morc difficult this is ) it 
took the Muslim world more than four years to decide what to do with respect 
to the critical situation in Bulgaria. The Bulgarian problem had its critical 
origin in the early 1980s. The Institute’s first eyewitness report on Bulgaria 
appearcd in 1983/84. By 1987 it had published two exhaustive reports on 
the subject by a very qualified Bulgarian Muslim scholar.!* 


The OIC Report, when it finally came, reflected the painstaking 
effort the Contact Group had taken to produce it. It also reflected the deep 
emotional stress the members had apparently been subject to. But the 
limitations of the Reports were not so much due to these factors, as to the 
questionable assumptions of the mandate itself (Or to the absence 3 of clarity 
vis a vis the mission’s’ aims and objectives). 
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THE WORLD OF ISLAM: POST WORLD WAR II 


The post World War II era rudely Muslims into a totally unfamiliar 
situation. In the period before the advent of colonialism they were used to 
wielding power and holding dominion; the colonial period subjected them 
to subservience. Thus, in their arsenal of group attitudes they knew cither 
how to command or how to obey. They had rarely ever through their history 
learnt to live with others in equality and fraternity. They either ruled others, 
or were ruled by others. When in the period after World War II they were 
released from their bondage, they slipped back, quite naturally, into their 
previous command stance. They recaptured, at least in their fancy, the glory 
of their previous dominance, little realising that like Rip VAn Winkle they 
had awakened into an altogether different world. 

Another aspect of Muslim historical consciousness has been the 
concept of the unity of the Ummah. The Muslim world was a united world. 
Muslims, wherever they were, were protectors of one another. Reality did 
not matte, the watasimia syndrome continued to condition their responses 
and emotional attitudes. Didn't the Caliph a/-Mu‘tasim in response to the 
distressed cry of a /one Muslim woman let loose the mighty armies of the 
Caliphate to incorporate the offending non-Muslim territory into the Islamic 
domain? 


Quite naturally, the OIC mandate reflected these long cherished 
assumptions. Hence, the OIC Report insofar as the Bulgarian government 
was concerned was both a charge sheet and an ultimatum. Valiant and truly 
sincere efforts were made to established guilt and then followed a charted 
of unnegotiable demands. The document is replete with the familiar Muslim 
all or nothing approach. We courageously decided to dabble in international 
political diplotiacy, but overlooked the fact that politics has always been the 
art of the possible. 


With regard to the Ummah itself the Report continued to operate 
within its long held emotional assumptions: a refusal to see things as they are, 
but rather to see them as they ought to be. How ought things to be within the 
Muslim world? Well, we have always been taught to believe that Muslims are 
all brothers, they unhesitatingly assist and help each other, especially in times 
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of need. But at some point there has to come a recognition that the Ummah 
concept, as our ancestors knew it, has almost expired; that if we wish to retain 
some semblance of meaning and context in it, our urgent priority is to 
redefine it. For the fact of the matter is that the world we live in today is a 
world of nation states. Each of these states, even Muslim states among them, 
are zealous of their national identity, their territorial integrity and their 
political sovereignty. The Ummah concept, on the other hand, is derived 
from an altogether different premise. It does not take into cognizance 
inviolable national boundaries or watertight political arrangements. How to 
make the Ummah concept relevant in such a situation is a major challenge 
facing our political thinkers and Islamic social scientists. ^ 

Now, coming back to our discussion of the Report, the Contact 
Group must have aware that, even within the OIC, it had required a great 
deal of doing to arrive at an acceptable decision with respect to Bulgaria; 
that even then there were half a dozen or more important member states 
which had close economic and trade ties with Bulgaria which they would be 
extremely reluctant to jeopardise; that during the peak period of trouble one 
major member state signed a very lucratire trade deal with the Zhivkov 
government. And yet the Report quite earnestly recommended severance of 
economic and trade ties, diplomatic pressure and political coercion, and 
recourse, to international agencies and forums where Muslim issues like 
Palestine, Philippines, Kashmir, Cyprus etc., have been rusting for decades. 


We concede that it is desirable, occasionally, especially when our 
addressees are our own people and we need to lobby them for a cause, to 
invoke sentiment. But when we are faced with hard-nosed issues, issues that 
have to do with life as it exists, not as it ought to exist, we need to put away 
sentiment and not count our chickens before they are hatched. This is 
particularly true when we are dealing with a situation that involves 
non-Muslims. In such situations we have to be aware not only of our 
strengths, but also, and more importantly, of our limitations. The essence of 
leadership in our time consists not in forever playing to the galleried, but in - 
persuading our emotionally charged Ummah to act with restraint and learn 
to face reality, however painful. 
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Devices like economic boycotts, trade embargoes, withdrawal of 
ambassadors, even breaking off of diplomatic relations do not mean much 
in the last quarter of the 20th century. 


BUILDING BRIDGES 


If the above is in any sense a plausible analysis of the circumstances 
surrounding the Bulgarian case then I would with due respect make bold to 
suggest that the only stance commensurate with the status of the OIC and 
the dignity of the distinguished members of the Contact Group was to 
intervene as mediators rather than as partisan reinforcers. 


A confirmation of sorts for this policy was recently witnessed in the 
case of two intensely hostile ethnic groups, neither of them Muslim in a 
neighbouring East European country. Romania, as we all know, has faced 
an ethnic problem similar to that of Bulgaria. Recently, the problem became 
acuto, resulting in armed clashes between the ethnic Hungarian minority and 
the Rumanian majority, in which several people died and ncarly 200 were 
wounded in a single night. Mediation efforts by a third party “secured a 
concession from each side. The ethnic Hungarian minority won the right for 
its children to be taught only in Hungarian upto the university level. In return, 
local Hungarians assured Rumanian nationalities who fought them on the 
elegant Square of Roses four days ago, that they do not want to reunite with 
neighbouring Hungary (emphasis added)? 


It would be recalled that during the recent outbreak of hostilities 
between the Bulgarian Turks and the Bulgarian people this exactly was the 
fear expressed by a section of Bulgarian people who opposed the granting 
of freedoms and rights to the Turkish minority. In the words of a press report 
the Bulgarians were afraid that the Turks (situated as they are in regions 
contiguous to Turkey and in the light of the long history of conflict between 
the two countries) may one day away from Slav Bulgaria and join Muslim 
Turkey or continue to stay in Bulgaria but lean more toward Turkey. 

Would it not have been possible, through persuation and frodding of 
the Muslim world or the OIC, for the Bulgarian Turks to come forward with 
a similar declaration of intent as that of the Hungarian minority in Romania? 
After all one of the main points of contention between the Bulgarian Turks — 
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and their government was exactly this: the Turks wished to pursue education 
in their own language and the government was afraid that this may result in 
closer identification with a perennially hostile neighbour?! 


ISLAM IN DANGER 


The Hungarian example can also help lay to rest another common 
Muslim obsession. All through the course of the Bulgarian- Turkish conflict 
the bogey of the Crusades was raised again and again, more by outside 
Muslim agencies and less by Bulgarian Turks themselves. The argument was 
made and widely endorsed that the Bulgarian government was motivated in 
its measures against the Turkish minority by thc hatred of Islam and the 
desire to altogether eliminate Muslims from Bulgaria. It was, the argument 
went, the Bulgarian version of the Final Solution to the Muslim problem. 


Such is the pervasive sense of insecurity among us that no one, not 
even the highest representative bodies of the Muslim world, made any 
attempt to investigate or find documentary evidence for such an accusation. 
It was so much less trouble to have recourse to historical cliches. Islam in 
Danger is such a sure and tested formula for arousing the passion of the 
simple, uninitiated Muslim masses that not only self-serving politicians but 
even highly responsible Muslim spokesmen and principled religious divines 
often succumb to the temptation. 


Now how would we explain the Hungarian phenomenon in neigh- 
bouring Romania? Ruling clites all through history have had all kinds of 
strategic, economic and political reasons for their policies and plans. To 
unquestioningly assume that if one party to a conflict any where in the world 
is Muslim, the other party has perforce to be motivated by religious reasons 
is to possess a very naive and highly simplistic approach to facts of politics 
and international relations. 


We have noted earlier that the Muslim minority in Bulgaria was not 
the lone target of the repressive policies of the Zhivohv government. Homo- 
genisation or nationalisation being the objective, efforts were made in all 
communist countries, including the USSR and China, to destroy the national 
identity of minority groups. Any barrier in this pursuit, Islam, Catholicism, 
Judaism or any other ideology was viewed with hostility. The target was not 
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any particular religion, but religion as such. The danger in viewing these 
measures as selectively directed against Islam lay in failing to make common 
cause with other co-sufferers in the fight against communism. The war 
against communism worldwide was not and should not have been labelled as 
a Muslims war, but as a war against authoritarianism, lack of freedom of 
thought and action and the free flow of ideas. Designating a dispute — local, 
political or national — a religious dispute is a very serious matter. It places 
an awesome responsibility on the Ummah and yet, at the same time, lands it 
in a dilemma. The Ununah unfortunately does not exist, except as an idea. 
Individual constituent states are not in a position, militarily, politically or 
anywise, to do mush. So to salve their conscience they end up making wild 
and rhetorical statements that don't cut much ice, simply muddy the waters 
and provide opportunity to the enemies to hold up the Unvnah, and thereby 
Islam, as having inherent militant and terrorist tendencies. 


BULGARIA IN CONTEXT 


What happened in Bulgaria then, however cruel and callous it may 
sound, was neither unusual nor unique. It had been bappening all over the 
world and not only to Muslims but equally to non-Muslims. We. have just 
cited the case of the Hungarian minority in Romania. The case of the Greck 
Muslims is no different, nor of the Muslims of India or of the Philippines or 
of Burma, or of Spain and so on. The syndrome in all cases is identical. A 
community of Muslims through a long drawn historical process was 
transformed from a ruling elite to a minority. It is a minority now but still 
numerically significant: from 1.5 million in Bulgaria to 120 million in India. 
Jt also has pockets of demographic and territorial concentration, regions 
where it is in the majority. These regions of concentration also happen to be 
contiguous to a sovereign Muslim state (like Bulgaria in East Europe or 
Kashmir in India, or Mindanao in Philippines, or Sinkiang in China or the 
Arakan in Burma, or central Asian republics in the USSR). Because of 
several legitimate factors (ethnic, linguistic and religious which in some cases 
are reinforced by kinship ties as well) Muslims in such regions ar emotionally 
drawn toward the neighbouring Muslim state. 
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The non-Muslim state without coolly analysing the historical factors 
behind this natural and essentially harmless predilection, brings its 
repressive mechanism into play. This alienates an already confused and 
bewildered minority. Repression breeds alienation and alienation on its part 
breeds longings for freedom and change. The scene is thus set for a major 
conflagration. No one, neither the non-Muslim government nor the Muslim 
minority, ever ponders on the long-term consequences of its short-term 
measures. Each one by the inexorable logic of events is pushed from one 
crisis to another. 


Sympathetic onlooker Muslim states and especially international 
Muslim religious organisations in such instances consider it their duty to let 
loose a barrage of accusations on the allegedly offending state and battle 
lines ar sought to be drawn across the globe between Islam and Kufr:haq and 
batil. 

On countless occasions has this drama been reenacted since the 
beginning of the first onslaught of the West against the Muslim world One is 
reminded of the noble sacrifices of a Sanusi, a Mahdi, a Shamil or an Ismail 
Shaheed, saintly and totally dedicated souls who dreamed noble small letter 
dreams, but never quite awoke to the reality of their situation. Since 
invariably all of them failed in thcir sublime endeavours, the right approach 
would be not only to concentrate on what they did and draw inspiration from 
it, but also and primarily to ponder on what they did not do and draw a lesson 
from it. Failing this we would be condemned to relive this history forever. 
STATUS OF BULGARIAN MUSLIMS AT THE TIME OF REVOLUTION 


In the period when cvents referred to above were taking place we 
spelled out the challenges facing the Bulgarian Turks as follows. 

Despite the change of government in Bulgaria, the Turks are not out 
of the woods yet. An arduous and uncertain road still lies ahead. The several 
factors, external and internal, that may impede their progress or frustrate it . 
are briefly noted below. 

Obstacles in the Path: External 

i) First, whereas the Communist Party in Bulgaria {as in other East 

European states) has been dismantled, communism appears to be alive and 
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well. There is always a chance that it may stage a comeback. This would 
threaten all the gains that have been made especially by religious minorities 
in Bulgaria. Even the Communist Party, it may be said, has only changed its 
spots. The name has been changed to the Socialist Party nucleus is still there, 
the same cadres, thc same faces, except a few, remain. We have to wait and 
see what kind of policies, regulations and rules emanate from this group to 
truly judge to what extent change has really occurred. Hence it is not time 
yet for rejoicing or for eulogies. 


ii) Even if the political process moves smoothly, it will take a 
considerable time before the fruits of this change begin to appear. The 
biggest factor standing in the way of such fruition would be economic. 
Transforming a command economy into a market economy would be a 
herculean task. The system may even collapse before such a transformation 
is achieved. There are innumerable hyrdles in the way (observe the case of 
the USSR). Wherever such major restructuring has been undertaken the 
people most affected are those who are in the lower economic and social 
scale, the underdogs, in this case the minorities. Hence the Bulgarian Turks 
may be faced with a situation economicswise that would be even worse than 
what it was when the communists ruled!”, Besides being a minority group, 
they are disadvantaged by lack of urban and industrial skills and by being in 
the past victims of discrimination and deliberate ostracism. They further 
aggravated their sad state, at least some of them, by deciding in 1987-89, to 
leave their hearths and homes and emigrate. Turkey, quite unwisely, opened 
its doors to them. But of the close to quarter of a million who made the move, 
only about a third could be accommodated in Turkey. Then the doors were 
closed upon them. Turkey could not take more.!® Bulgaria wouldn't allow 
re-entry. Even those who were permitted to return discovered that their 
homes and propertied had been confiscated.? In short, the economic 
condition of the Bulgarian Turks was in shambles even before any change 
appeared on the national scene. Now with the whole national economy in 
throes of change and uncertainty, the Turks could be faced with very hard 
timcs indeed. 


iii) Politically speaking, while the existence of a very large number of 
different groups in the field may be an assurance of the continuity of change 
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and a hedge against the re-emergence of communism, for the short term it 
could generate confusion, even chaos. Before the core political issues are 
clarified, specificity of national goals outlined and corresponding new 
institutions sct up, the Turks arc most likely to feel lost and bewildered, not 
really knowing who stands for what and who among them could be political 
allies or potential opponents. Great circumspection would be called for. . 


Obstacles in the Path: Internal 

i) The Bulgarian Turks because of their past aJienation arc not quite 
comfortable (or even familiar) with the political process in their country. 
They have no history of alliances with other groups. One even suspects that 
at the moment they have no clearly defined national political goals either. 
Their dominant emotion presently is fcar, a premonition of danger. They see 
themselves as Turks and Muslims and both identities have in the past been 
targets of attack. In short, they are uncertain how to proceed, or what steps 
to take next.” 


ii) But the most serious obstacle in the Turkish path to rehabilitation 
in their country, and to restoration of national harmony is the absence, one 
may say, of any strong sense of belongingness to the land of their birth and 
domicil This is likely to be the greatest challenge facing Bulgarian Turks. 
They would first have to overcome their own fear and “aloneness” and then 
work to correct negative perceptions concerning themselves held by their 
countrymen.”! Such things ar not achieved by bilateral agreements between 
states, or international trcatics guaranteeing rights of minorities etc., 
instruments on which we in the Muslim world have in the past been 
inordinately banking and a recourse to which forms such a major part of the 
OIC Report on Bulgaria. 

iii) This is not all. In the past if the Bulgarian efforts at articulation 
of their grievances were lecble their case did not fall by default. The 
neighbouring state of Turkey and by extension numerous organisations, 
official and non-official, through out the Muslim world took up the Turkish 
cause, gave it publicity, lobbied for political and diplomatic pressure on 
Bulgaria and threatened economic and other reprisals, even holy war. 
Whatever other results such activity may or may not have produced, it must 
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have certainly refurbished the Bulgarian Turk's ummatic connections, and 
intensified indirectly his extraterritorial dependence. To put it bluntly the 
past Bulgarian Turkish penchant for looking outside rather than inside for 
support and security would have been further reinforced. They must now, 
more than, ever look upon themselves as living (by force of circumstances) 
in a hostile non-Muslim land, yet secure in the belief that their brethren in 
the Muslim world are looking out for their welfare and guaranteeing their 
security and survival. Psychologically, this is going to be the greatest obstacle 
in the political and even moral rehabilitation of the Muslims of Bulgaria. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Now, how have the Bulgarian Turks tried in the period of time that 
has elapsed since the victory of the democratic forces in the country and the 
overthrow of Zhivkov to deal with the challenges facing them? Any attempt 
to answer this question considering that political uncertainty is still rampant 
in the country would be at best an exercise in conjecture. Nevertheless, it may 
be ventured that while the above noted factors continue to cast their shadows, 
certain undercurrents of change are visible which may presage a more secure 
future for the country as well as for its Muslim minorities. 


In terms of Bulgaria itself the changeover from an authoritarian to a 
democratic form of government has taken place more or less smoothly. Free 
and democratic elections have ben held. They were monitored by “several 
teams of foreign diplomats an international observers", as desired by the 
Bulgarian government itself All the observers reported that voting had 
proceeded in an orderly fashion. 


Election results have also turned out to be more or less as expected. 
Voter participation was above 90 per cent. The ruling Socialist Party (BSP) 
composed of former or reformed communists won a majority of seats (211 
out of 400), But the Union of Democratic Forces (UDF) an alliance of 13 
non-communist groups made a credible showing as well. This along with the 
successful performance of other, smaller parties, in the election has created - 
a legislative stalemate.“ The ruling BSP is hamstrung”. Its pleas for a 
national coalition government have been turned down by the opposition Not 
quite satisfied that the country is yet assured of political freedom, human 
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rights and economic Justice, the revolutionary forces have maintained 
intense pressure on the government and the BSP. One consequences of this 
was the Peter Mladenov who replaced Zhivkov as president was forced to 
resign in July 26 Thereafter not a day passed without some kind of protests 
rally. The incidence of strikes, factory closures and work stoppages brought 
the government to a near standstill. Protesting Bulgarian intellectuals set up 
a tent city, named the City of Truth, right in the heart of the capital and facing 
government offices, from where angry speeches, freedom songs and slogans 
were daily broadcast. Eventually, Zhelyu Zhelev, the Chairman of UDF, 
was clected as the country's first non-communist head of state in forty years? 
Andrei Lukanov was re-elected as prime minister Pro-democracy elements 
in thc meantime ransacked and set fore to the Communist Party 
headquarters in Sofia and forced the BSP and the government to tear down 
all party signs and symbols from public places and offices, including portraits 
of Lenin. Zhivkov's ubiquitous presence had been removed much earlier. ? 


The struggle against communism thus continues. "The goal of the 
opposition," complained Alexander Lilov, BSP chairman, "is clear. That is 
eliminating the BSP from powers.” 


With respect to the Bulgarian Turks, the Bulgarian government has 
more than once made known its firm commitment to democracy and civic 
freedom for all the citizens of the country, including the Muslim minorities 2! 
These assurances by virtue of their public character have to be seen as given 
not only to the Bulgarian people, but to the international community as well. 
They reflect the great wave of change that has swept the entire East 
European region and which is being carefully monitored by an alert world 
opinion. This was clearly reflected in the warning given to the Mladenev 
government by the U.S. Secretary of State prior to the June 1990 parliamen- 
tary elections.“ 


Another instance of international concern was provided when 
President lon Iliescu of Romania called out the miners to crush a pro- 
democracy demonstration in Bucharest. The European Community (EC) 
thereupon refused to sign an already initialled trade pact highly advanta- 
gcous to Romania. And the US government expressed its displeasure by 
boycotting lliescu's inauguration ceremonies.” 
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Further, the fall of Zhivkov brought to the surface an incredibly large 
number of non-communist groups, dormant for the past half a century. There 
are today, over thirty Bulgarian groups which are in the forefront of the 
struggle against communism and which have vital stake in the course 
developments take in the country. The Turks arc thus no longer alone in their 
fight against repression. Nor are they the only group demanding rights and 
guarantees. 


They arc no longer quiescent either. Nor alienated. Following 
Zhivkov's ouster they organised, as noted carlier, a rally is Sofia in defence 
of their rights.» Later, they joined other non-Muslim groups, perhaps for 
the first time in their history to stage further rallics and to join their cause 
with the cause of thcir compatriots”? Toward the close of the year 1989 they 
overcame their fear and tribulation and formed their own party: Movement 
for the Rights and Freedoms of the Turks and Moslems in Bulgaria, with the 
purpose of protecting the civil rights of Muslim minorities in Bulgaria and 
representing them in local and central governments. This party because of 
its charismatic leader, Ahmed Dogan, gaincd a significant following amon 
the Turks in a rather short period and the respect of non-Muslim groups 
Most important of all this Muslim party managed (despite the constitutional 
restrictions on cthnic or religious groupings) to put up candidates for 
clections to the national parliament. And considering the limitations of both 
geography and demography the MRF candidates performed quite well. 

But the most promising development of all is the change that has 
taken place in Bulgarian Turkish attitudes. Their valiant decision to form a 
party of their own and to participate in the political process of their country 
has already been noted. Ahmad Dogan, while ackowledging that “The Turks 
in Bulgaria did not forget who changed their names, nor will they ever forget 
it” nevertheless exhorted his followers to vote for the UDF in such 
constituences where the MRF was not putting up candidates of its own?” 

Further, in his speech at the historic opening of the first freely elected 
national parliament in half a century, Ahmad Dogan put the entire decade 
old conflict between the Turks and the Bulgarians in proper perspective. 
“Today,” he declarcd, “We are like a family in conflict” (emphasis added). 
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It is true that both these statesmanly gestures made by Dogan on 
behalf of the MRF, failed to receive adequate response. The UDF refused 
to reciprocate Dogan’s offer of a political alliance; in fact, Zhelyu Zhelev 
then chairman of UDF, continued to express fears about the MRF's ethnic 
and religious bias.” And about 200 Bulgarian nationalists tried to physically 
prevent Dogan and the other Turkish deputies from entering the parliament 
building or participating in its deliberations, all the time shouting slogans; 
Bulgaria, Bulgaria, We Don't Want Another Cyprus. Neventi with his 
sagacious speech Dogan put the conflict into proper perspective.” 


It appears from all this that the newly cmerging Turkish leadership 
in Bulgaria, although kcenly aware of the impediments in its path is 
determined to work within the system to overcome them and to fight their 
with the acceptance of and in collaboration with those of their compatriots 
who arc similarly motivated. When this happens, it would certainly be a cause 
for celebration. The Bulgarian Muslims would then have blazed a trail for 
minorities elscwhere to follow. 


THE LESSONS FROM BULGARIA 


Now that the Bulgarian episode appears to be nearing a state-of 
resolution (cf. "..the situation of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria has 
improved... [since] the removal of Zhivkov, the former Bulgarian Communist 
leader," Turkish Foreign Minister)?! let us ask ourselves: are there any 
lessons to be learnt from it? 


We are now entering a very grey and uncertain area. In the flux of 
change that is upon us, who can claim to know what would come next or how 
it is to be dealt with to satisfaction. All claims to the contrary not with 
standing, Muslims, like the rest of the world; are adrift, not knowing precisely 
where they want to or the best way to reach there. So above everything else 
Muslims have to acknowledge this fact and then to critically re-examing their 
_ basic postulates about life, its meaning and purpose and the role they are 
supposed to play in it. 

Answers shall be forthcoming. But they will come as result of bold 
initiative and honest self appraisal. 
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Since the focus of our discussion is the relationship between Muslim | 
minorities and Muslim majorities much of what follows is relevant to this 
subject alone: i 


i) We have argued in our analysis that religion should not as a matter 
of course be dragged into every conflict between Muslims and non-Muslims. 
The crusade syndrome in particular is now obsolete and has been so for quite 
some time (the pursuit of power and dominance goes by other names now). 
Yet it has been employed by agencies of the Muslim world repeatedly. It has 
one suspect become a cover for lack of analytical skill, diplomatic finesse and 
statesmanly initiative. In the case of Bulgaria for instance does any ont in the 
Muslim world truly believe that the man on the street knew anything about 
Islam to hate it? This is questionable even in the case of the Bulgarian 
political leadership and the government. 


What of them knew of course was a group of people with whom they 
had a longstanding history of conflict and rivalry for power and dominance. 
That this group happened to be Muslim was incidental to the issue; if it had 
becn Christian (as in the case of Romania) or Jewish, it would not-have made 
much difference to the points of contention between them, because the issucs 
were and are primarily bread and butter issues, and only secondarily (if at 
all) religious issues. 


Furthermore, even if we assume that it was a conflict between two 
religious groups would it necessarily follow that since they hated the 
Bulgarian Turks they would also hate Islam? The Muslims of the Middle East 
have had a protracted conflict with the Jews of Israel. Does this mean that 
Muslims hate Judaism? Or even all Jews everywhere. Nothing could be more 
implausible. Any one knowing the least about Islamic doctrine would know 
of the great reverence and respect in which Prophet Moses is held by alt 
Muslims, and despited the breadth and intensity of the conflict with Israel, 
Muslims continue to harbour cordial relations with Jews who ar not Zionists. 
A ready example is provided at least twice a week by the English media in 
Saudi Arabia, where a well known Jewish political analyst is given the pride 
of place for the expression of his views on conflicts in the Middle East. 
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Transforming political into religious issues is dangerous. As we noted 
„earlier, once we claim that the Bulgarian or any other issue is a religious issue 
we place an almost unbearable burden on the Ummah. Muslims now 
constitute almost one fourth of the total world population. They ar to be 
found in at least 95 countries around the globe. Naturally, this large number 
. living in so many different cultural and political environments and under so 
many different systems is bound to face many kinds of social, economic and 
political problems. Now if we choose to Islamics all these issues, Islam would 
be forced to be in battle harness all the time. Instead of being a blessing for 
mankind, a pathway to peace and harmony, it would become (if it hasn't 
already) a factor for divisivencss and instability. 


ii) Muslims at some point necd to ask themselves, however confi- 
dentially, the question why in the countrics they live in as minorities thcy arc 
in conflict with and disliked by other communities, why instead of being the 
ambassadors of pcace and goodwill, as Islam would want them to be, thcy 
have become promoters of thcir own little ethnic, political and national 
causes and have commissioned Islam into service for this purpose. All 
through human history mcn offered their lives sometimes for an nobling idca, 
as other times in an endeavour to raise the moral and spiritual consciousness 
of the racc; in sum, to leave the world a better place than they found it. 
Muslims today ar willing to sacrifice lives for small things like a dialect, the 
namc of a street or a building, thc right to celebrate a festival and so on. There 
are occasions when lives have to be laid down but there arc also occasions, 
much more numerous, when the sanctity of life has to be upheld, protected 
and preserved. As Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah once put it, it is unfair to ask 
people to lay down their lives unless they are given a specific and attainable 
goal. 


iii) Till such time as the varied implications of the concept of the 
Ummah in modern times, the nature of the Muslim world's relationship with 
its minority constituents 39 the obligations these constituents mutually owe 
each other, the responsibilities that rest with the Ummah in the light of this 
determination and the ways and means it possesses to fulfil them, are wise 
to raise it would expectations that cannot be fulfilled, to emphasise 
affiliations that no longer exist, to make threats that cannot be backed by 
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action, to make demands on the minorities that can be met only - ultimate 
and unavailing sacrifice. 


What can the Ummah recommend in to more than one third of its 
constituent members, those who live as minorities in different parts of the 
world? An increasing number of these communities ar beginning to face all 
manner of problems, firstly and primarily because they arc minorities and 
second because they are Muslims. What advice can be given to them? 


As we argued earlier, under the existing international order there is 
very little that the Muslim m ajont communities can do to rescue the Muslim 
minorities from their plight.“ There are several internal constraints. The 
Muslim world possesses power, but this power is diffused. It has enormous 
resources but they are not always available for the general good, or for 
promoting the causes of the Ummah. In any case, its true strength has always 
rested in the stunning capacity of its faith to make friends of foes, soften the 
hearts of implacable enemies and find defenders in the very heartlands of 
unbelief, totally irrespective of anything dichard Muslim communities 
desired or did. Today too this is the only strength the Ummah possesses that 
could stand up to the challenges of our times. We have somehow to once 
again convince ourselves, truly and sincerely, that for believers the court of 
ultimate resort is with Allah. 

With respect to the situation of Muslim minority communities it has 
been argued that the Qur’an counscls against taking deniers of Truth as 
friends or allies. It should however also be taken into account that with 
respect to the first Muslim minority community in Makkah, the Qur’an made 
a clear exception to this rule (if such a rule applicable to all situations could 
really be derived from the Qur'an) in situations where the Muslim community 
had to protect or guard itself (Qur'àn, I11:28) In fact, even when the situation 
became truly desperate and the community might have perhaps been 
inclined to respond differently, the Qur'an again counselled faith and 
patience. 


Behold, they (the deniers of Truth) devise (many) an artful 


scheme. I shall devise a (yet more subtle) scheme (i.c. to bring 
theirs to naught). 
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Let them, the deniers of Truth, have their will: let them have their 
will for a little while (Qur'àn, LXXXVI 15-17) 


If that first Makkah community had failed to heed this call, in all 
probability therc would have been no Muslim community in history to speak 
of. 


All Praise belongs to Allah. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS TO INDIAN 
FREEDOM MOVEMENT* 


KA NIZAMI 


IN his Modern Trends in Islam, Sir Hamilton Gibb has thus advised scholuis 
who investigate themes involving divergent and delicate interpretations: 


In these days when we are enveloped in an atmosphere charged 
with propaganda, it is the duty of every investigator to define 
precisely to himself and his audience the principles which 
determine his point of vicw. (pp. x-xi) 

Instead of defining my point of view, I would like to lay down certain 
parameters within which an objective review of thc nature and extent of 
Muslim contribution to freedom movement may be attempted. A realistic 
approach to the situation is possible only if the following facts arc kept in 
mind: 

(1) The fall of the Mughal Empire was not merely the collapse of a 
political system; it was the end of a civilization which had derived its huc and 
colour from different cultural traditions of India, and was basically /ndian in 
character. It was not without significance that when Bahadur Shah Zafar 
stood up against the British Government, all Indian groups — cven those , 
which were till then opposing the Mughals — gathered under his banner. 

. The reaction to the fall of the Mughal Empire was therefore registered in 
the value-systems governing the life of the people in different spheres. The 
British occupation of the country was followed by liquidation of the old social 
order, an order which was knit together by deep rooted feelings of 
co-existence. The indigenous arts and crafts were replaced by an'economy 

_which looked to the interest of the British industries more than the plight of . 
the Indian worker. A whole class of aristocracy, mansabdary and government 
servants, which had flourished under the aegis of the Mughal Empire, was 
thrown out of employment. The famous Urdu poet Mir said: 
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(Those who were proud of their crown and throne till yesterday, are deprived 
of alms today). 

All the institutions and trusts which state Dionis bad kept alive: were 
starved and pulled down. The Christian missionary propaganda to bring 
about a’ change in religious demography added another dimension to the 
situation. It. was a battle to be fought on all fronts — political, religious, social 
‘and economic. No real history of the freedom movement can be written if 
any of these fronts is ignored. 


(2) ‘Shah Wali-Allah of Delhi (6b.1762) had read portents of decline 
in the disturbed economic equilibrium of the country, decrease in production 
and increase in parasites. In his opinion the fall of the political system was 
preceded by the fall of the economic system.’ 

In the eighteenth century Bengal was the economic prop of the 

i Mughal Empire, The revenues received from Bengal supplied life blood to 

" thé Mughal Empire. “During the time of Muhammad Shah,” writes Shah 

l Waf- Allāh “one, crore came (to Delhi) from Bengal. This amount was sent 

by the sübahdàr without delay. Notwitifstanding the payment of this (huge) 

, amount, the sübahdar "of Bengal was the richest among the"hobles pf 

“Hindustan. pir Thus the economic arteries of the Mughal Empire were in 
i Bengal. Its fall was tantamount to the tail of India. ` 


- (3)Geo-political developments had changed the areas of conflict and 

2 'onfrontation.. In the -past invaders.had come through the north-western 
,onbers, but now the oceans had become vulnerable. Even in the heyday of 
Mughal. power, no serious attention was given to the anger coming from the 
- Seay; Akbar ignored the overtures of the Ottomans to form an alliance against 
„the Portuguese influence on the seas. The insecurity of the Mughal 
"commercial ships was deplorable.? The shifting of the centre of political 
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gravity from the north-western frontier to the Indian Coastal areas was a . 
development for which the Mughal Government was not prepared, but which 
deeply coloured the Indian freedom struggle and determined its dimensions. 


(4) The foreign companies — Portuguese, French, Dutch, English — 
initially masquerading as trading companies, developed political ambitions 
and threw out their tentacles in all directions.The British East India : 
Company succeeded in, obtaining concessions from the Mughal Emperors : 
and stabilized its economic hold. The process of foreign control was thus , 

` through apparently legal but really exploitative methods. As a result of the 
economic control of its resources by the East India Company, the Mughal 
government at Delhi became rickety and invertebrate. 


(5) Industrial Revolution and scientific development in the West bad 
: brought about a total change in ‘the methods of warfare, means of 
communication and the sources of economic viability. In all the battles fought 
by the freedom fighters they displayed extraordinary valour and matchless 
spirit of sacrifice but, as Mawlàna Nadhir Ahmad Dehlavi once remarked, 
medieval acrobatic art ok warfare could not stand the new tests of military 
organization and tactics." From Narkul Birya to 1857, eioatiss were lost on 
account of outmoded methods of warfare. 


(6) When the futility of military operations for the overthrow of 
forcign domination came to be realized, other methods of resistance were 
explored. Non- -cooperation was deemed to be'an effective instrument to 
paralyse a foreign government but public opinion ‘had to be mobilized for it. 
It wasaclange of avenue from the battle-field to the platform. It was realized 

~ that under the changed circumistances an intelligent, well-informed 
bourgeoisie was a sine qua non to carry forward the freedom struggle. The 
Hindus: created~this bourgeoisie earlier than the Muslims. The Muslims 
needed concentration on Western education if they wanted to participate in 
the new type of political struggle that began in the last quarter of the 19th - 
century. Sir Sayyid played the most "porn. role in creating a Muslim 
bourgeoisie. 


(7) Interest is movements of the Muslim world had tremendous 
impact to the Indian freedom struggle. It awakened the Indian masses. The 
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. view that Muslim involvement in movements pertaining to Tripoli, Balkan, 
Khilafat, etc. was a deviation, is absolutely baseless. It was through these 
movements that Indian masses were taught to agilate. 


MAIN PHASES OF THE FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


The story of the rise and fall of British power in India covers a span 
of 190 ycars — in 1757 the Battle of Plasscy brought them to power, in 1947 
they left the country after partitioning it. Wc may follow the march of events 
to have a full and fair view of the political developments during this period. 


The main stages in this frecdom struggle may be identified as follows: 


i) 1757 to 1799: From the Battle of Plassey to the Fall of Serin- 
* yapatam and the death of Tipu Sultan. 


li) 1799 to 1831: The period between two disasters: death ol Tipu 
Sultan and the defeat at Balakot. In the Vellore Mutiny of 1806 
the descendants of Tipu played a part and suffered expulsion. 
The Liberation Movement, organized by Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid with great zeal and dedication. met a serious disaster 
at Balakot in the north-western region in 1831. In the samc year 

' Mir Nithár ‘Ali alias Titu, fell fighting al Nakul Birya in 
Bengal. 
sili) 1831 to 1857: alter. Balakot to the upheaval of 1857. The 
. Moplah outbreaks of 1849-1855 and the Sadiqpuri agitutions 
reflect Muslim feoling of resentment during this period. 1857 
was the culmination óf-a long process of resehtment and 
bitterness at foreign domination. ' l 


iv) -1857 to 1908: the aftermath of 1857 and the British repression 
of Muslims. Emergence of three different approaches to the 
situation:(a) Tendency to migrate to Hijaz: (b) determination 
to:pursuc freedom struggle by developing the spirit of non- 
cooperation and resolute rejection of service and social con- 
tact with the British; and (c) concentration on Western 
education in order to bring Muslims on par with other com- 
munities and turn them into an cífective bourgeoisie. 
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The British Army Commission cvolved during the 
period the formula of ‘counterpoise of Indians against Indians,’ 
The Partition of Bengal was intended to create bitterness 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, There were Muslims, 
like Mawlana Abul Kalam Azad, who joined the 
revolutionaries of Bengal, opposed the Partition of Bengal and 
workcd for creating revolutionary centres in different regions, 


1908 to 1924: During this period developments in Muslim 
countrics attracted the attention and agitational politics began. 
But these agitations had direct impact on the Indian freedom 
movement. Through support of libcration and resistance 
movements in Muslim counti ics Indian feelings were aroused 
against foreign rulc. 


Muslim journalistic activity during this period played # 
very important role in arousing public feelings against the 
British. Comrade, al-Hilal, al-Balagh, Hamdard and Zamindár 
were in the forefront of national struggle and their contribution 
to the freedom movement cannot be under- estimated. 


British repression touchcd its highest watermark in the 
Jallianwalah Bagh massacre on April 13,1919. Large number 
of Muslims were also shot dead, . 


The Non-Cooperation movement was made possible 
by the ground prepared by the agitations organized in connec- 
tion with developments in Muslim lands. The slogan of pan- 
Islamism was raised by the imperial powers to sabotage 
collaboration between the Muslims and the non-Muslims. Not- 
withstanding British efforts to the contrary, Hindu-Muslim 
collaboration and cooperation during the period was remark- 
able. 


1925 to 1936: Constitutional struggle began during this period. 


' The Simon Commission (1927), the Nehru Report (1928), thc 


[rwin-Gandhi Pact (1931), the Round Table Conferences had 
dcep and far-reaching impact on Muslim attitudes. The Mus- 
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lims played an important role in the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment of 1930. But fears began to loom large on Muslim mind 


'about their future as a minority. 


There was complete identity of views and approach 


between the Hindus and the Muslims so long as the militant or 


the non-cooperative phase of the freedom struggle continued. 
Parting of ways came when constitutional struggle bagan and 
safeguards and reservations were claimed by the Muslims. 
Mawlana Azad combated from the very beginning all concepts 
of minority and majority and advised the Muslims ta have faith 
in God rather than in their numerical strength. But the feeling 
of protection once aroused in a minority could be allayed only 
by large-hearted treatment of the majority. The Nehru Report 
conceded 25% of seats in the Central Assembly while the 
Muslims demanded 33%. After a good deal of bargaining 27% 
were conceded. A difference of 6% of seats estranged Muslims 


. in 1928. In 1935-37 the inclusion of two, rather than one, 


Muslim leader in U.P. ne dashed all hopes of united 
political struggle to the ground? Separatist politics raised its 
head and Muslim leadership began to cut itself off from the 
mainstream of freedom movement. An in-depth study of forces 
and factors which led Mawlana Muhammad 'Ali, Mawlana 
Shawkat ‘Ali, Mr. Jinnah, Mawlana Hatrat Mohani, Mawlana 
Zafar ‘Ali Khan and others, who were initially ardent 
supporters of the Congress, to sever their relations with the 
Congress, is a great desideratum. 


1937-1947: Provincial Autonomy to Freedom. This was the last 
and the final phase of struggle for liberation of the country, 
which was characterized by déepening suspicions, lack of trust 
and goodwill and failure to allay fears. The Muslim participa- 
tion in freedom struggle was unabated. The Muslims joined the 
Indian National Army, participated in demonstrations in Bom- 
bay, and sacrificed lives in the Quit India Movement of 1942. 
Negotiations and parleys conducted at the official and the 
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non-official levels, instead of bridging the gulf, harder the* 


attitudes and accentuated the difference. The stóry told by’ 


Mawlana Azad in his India Wins Freedom needi an ‘objective’ 


and dispassionate appraisal. : E 
THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY a 


The Battle of Plassey was the first Indian confrontation ‘with the 
British forces. The English army comprised 950 infantry and 150 artillery 
men, supported by 2100 Indian mercenaries. Seldom had an army with such 


q 


a limited number achieved such a remarkable success. Siraj al-Dawlah .. 


offered resolute resistance but was betrayed by Mir Ja‘far (c-in-c), Nand, , 


Kumar (Fawjdar of Hugli) and Amin Chand. He was defeated, caught and 
killed. The Battle of Plassey sounded the death knell of the Mughal Empire 
and paved way for the consolidation of British power. Siraj al-Dawlah’s tragic 
end dashed to the ground all hopes of saving the country from foreign 
domination. Raja Ram Narain Mawzun wrote in deep anguish 


— da LU aign 
PRU bbe 


(O denizens of the wild, you are well aware. Tell'(me) the details fo Majnün's 
death. The mad man has expired but what has at last happened to the 
wilderness.) 

Iqbal has given expression to the revulsion of Muslim feelings at the 
betrayal of Mir Ja'far which brought about the fall of Siraj al-Dawlah and the 
end of Mughal Hegemony. His poem in which hell refuses to accept the 
abnoxious bodies of traitors — Ja'far and Sadiq — shows how deeply Muslim 
conscience was shocked at the result of the Battle. 
TIPL SULTAN AND THE BATTLE OF SERINGAPATAM 


The first well planned and determined resistance to British domina- 
tion of the country after the Battle of Plassey came from Tipu Sultan who, 
according to Iqbal, was the last arrow in our armoury. 


Tipü Sultan (1750-1799) pursued with determination and vigour i thé 
anti-British policy of his father, Hydar ‘All, He sought an alliance with the 
Ottomans and the French against the British, and sent his ambassadors to 
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, France, Turkey and Iran. Fully conscious of the nature of the struggle, he 
undertook naval reorganization and acquired twenty frigates and 40 war 
ships. Kirpatrick'says that his was a very “alarming plan of a marine 
establishment." Apart from reorganization of army, Tipu turned his 
attention to economic and commercial development. He appreciated the 
dimensions of the Industrial Revolution and was keen to develop industries. 
Like the great trading companies of European nations, he established his 
factories and trading agencies in coastal towns. He employed French artisans 
sent to him by Louis XVI. Silk, sugar, arms, paper and textile industries were 
developed by him with remarkable speed. Cottage industries were also 
encouraged. Vigorous armament plans, involvcment in international trade 
and establishment of factories, indicated the first response of India to 
scientific and industrial developments in the West. This policy was based on 
the realization that industrial and scientific development alone could proviae 
(the necessary strength to fight the Western powers. 


Tipu refused to join Wellesley's system of Subsidiary Allianc. s as 
other princes had done and mobilized all his resources to challenge the 
British power.In 1799 Tipu fell fighting for the freedom of the country. In the 
same year the Turkish fleet suffered a serious defeat at the Battle of 
Navarino. Fall of Scringapatam and Navarino marked the beginning of the 
decline of Muslim power and prestige.” But at the samc time their appeared, 
as Iqbal has noticed. new movements for political revival and intellectual 
rcorientation of the Muslim peoples. í 


The fall of Seringapatam was a great calamity. No other anti-British 
movement in subsequent years was militarily so well organized as that of Tipu 
Sultàn. Thc members of Tipu's family persisted in their anti-British activitics 
and participated in the Sepoy Mutiny of Vellore (1806). They were deported 
to Calcutta. 

STIR IN BENGAL 

In 1776-77 Majnün Shah, a religious leader of Bengal, known by his 

designation of Faqir, 1osc against the British control of Bengal. He esta- 


blished two centres of opposition to British authority in the Nepal tarai— 
one in Makwanpur and the other at Kathmandu. Jn Bengal Madar Ganj and 
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Mahasthan (in Bogra district) were his stropeholds: Majnun Shah 
particularly attracted the villagers to his movement. 8 They provided food and 
shelter to his followers in the rural arcas. For about ten years he organized 
his resistance movement with great zeal and determination. Its military 
potential was limited but he succeeded in creating that fervour in which every 
man instinctively lays his hand on the sword hilt. His work was taken up hy 
his son Chiragh ‘Alf Shah who attracted Hindus to his fold. Bhawami Pathak 
and Devi Chaudharani were important Hindu supporters of his movement. 
His followers attacked the factories of the British and seized their goods, 
cash and weapons. When the British entered into alliance with the Maharaja 
of Nepal, the traming and recruiting centres of Chiragh ‘Af Shah were 
ruthlessly liquidated. Resolute opposition of Majniin Shah’s followers and 
their eflective organization made Lord Minto confess that the Government 
had not the strength to deal with them. 


Another movement with an identical programme was launched in 
1775 by Karam Shah from Susang pargunah. Both Hindus and Muslims 
joined him. On his death in 1813 his son Tipü assumed charge of the 
movement. He attacked the zumindars of Shirpur who were obstructing 
frecdom plans. Within a short time he established his own courts. These 
courts performed thcir functions for some ycars (1831-33) but were 
eventually rooted out by the British. 


The movements of Majnin Shah and Karam Shah were initiated 
without any military resources needed to combat a power like the British, 
hut they registered decp icsentment ol the Muslim masses to forcign 
dominatin of the countn. 


FATWA OF SHAH ‘ABD AL- AZIZ 


After the entry of Lord Luke's forces in Delhi (1803). Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, the son and successor of Shah Walr-Allah of Delhi, issued a fatwa 
declaring all land under British occupation as daar al-harb." It was thc first 
attempt to buttress the freedom struggle through recourse to rcligion. The 
concept of jihäd articulated such strong feelings of resistance in Muslim 
people that the British government appeared more concerned about this 
idea floating in the aumospherc than sporadic expressions of armed rcsis- 
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tance. They realized that the spirit thus generated could not be met by bullets 
alonc. A reorientation of religious outlook was necessary to root out feclings 
of jihdd from Muslim mind. Some of the literature produced under the 
inspiration of British to explain or explain away the meaning of jihüd"in- 
Muslim religious parlance brings to focus the nature of the problem. But the. 
concept of jihad went on supplying motive power to, Muslim struggle for- 
freedom. We find Theodore Beck, Principal of the M.A.O. College Aligarh 
writing to Badr al-Din Tyabji on 7 May 1880: 


The older people of Delhi remember the last Emperor of the 
House of Timur. Add to this that religious fanaticism isnot dead. . 
The cry of jihad is heard now and then. And add morcover that, ^ ` 
the people are. easily excitable and love a fight-as they did at. ; 
Delhi and Etawah — and we have we think the gravest reasons for -` 
fearing that if this kind of agitation spreads, the whole of Upper 
India may one day bc aflame.!° 


In the Non-Cooperation Movement it was: again TIRE 
THE FARA'IDIMOVEMENT 


The Far? idi Movement, '! started by Haji Shari‘at- Allah (A.D. 
1781-1840) played a very important role i in the freedom sturggle. Shari- 
‘at-Allah had lived in Hijaz for twenty years (1799-1818) and had nursed his ` 
freedom aspirations there. He appeared on the stage al a crucial moment in 
the history of Bengal. According to James Wise, from 1765 when the ‘East 
India Company established its control over the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa to the day that Haji Shari‘at-Allah appeared in the field, Muslims yere 
disorganized like a herd without a shepherd.!? He gave them that unity of 
purpose and motivc power which transfotmed them into a determined 
resistance movement. He particularly worked among the lower sections of 
the people, labourers and peasants, and infused in them restless spirit of 
opposition to an alien system. 


In 1840 Haji Shari‘at—Allah died and his son Mawlavi Muhammad 
Mulisin alias Düdü Miyàn succeeded him. It was under him that the Fara’idi 
Movement became a force to be reckoned with. Unfortunately the nature 
and significance of the Fara’ idi Movement has not been properly assessed . 
so far. In fact no historian, like Mawlana Ghulam Rasül Mehr who brought 
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to light forgeries in documents pel taining to the Mujahidin Movement, has 
been able to discover forgeries in Fara’idi documents. The Fara'idi 
Movement had a definite political orientation and a political objective. 
Dampier, Commissioner of Police in Bengal, said in his statement before the 
court trying Dudu Miyan that the aim of his movement was to turn out the 
British from India. 

Dudu Miyan's oemei was a comprehensive onc — it combined 
religious &conomic and political objectives. He raised the slogan al-Ard 
Ji-Allgh — ‘the land belongs to Allah.’ It was a revolutionary declaration, and 
inter alja, meant the liquidation of zamindari which enjoyed British support. 
He further declared that India was a dar al-harb. Yt was an echo of the fatwa 
issued by Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz in Delhi. They stopped Friday and 7d prayers 
and applied the laws of Shari‘at as laid down for organization of life in 
daral-harb. The main centres of Fara’idi activity were the rural areas of 
Bengal. The cities were strongly garrisoned by foreign contingents and the 
British factories were so thoroughly protected that it was difficult fo organize 
any anti-British movement in.urban areas. i 


The Fara’idis had an elaborate programme of resistance against the 
British. They formed a parallel government in rural areas — organized the 
peasants, and: established panchayats. Faridpur and Bari Sal saw the 
functioning of Fara'idi authority at its peak. Dudu Miyan appointed his 
deputies in-these areas and assigned specific territorial responsibilities to 
them. The.administration of Dydu Miyan tackled with courage and vision all 
problems created by the zamindars, the indigo planters and others. Perhaps 
they bad clear realization of the fact that a readjustment in economic 
Felationship was absolutely necessary for the success of the liberation move- 
ment. ` 1 ' 
JIHAD MOVEMENT OF SAYYID AHMAD SHAHID 


Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’ (0b.1831) belonged to the school of Shah 
Wali-Allah and gave practical shape to Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s fatwa of Jihad. 
The nature and programme of'his movement was distorted by the English 
historians and those who wrote under their inspiration. Mawlana Sayyid 
Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, himself a descendant of a great mujahid leader, has 
brought to light a letter which Sayyid Ahmad Shahid had addressed to Raja 
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Hindu Rao in order to enlist his support for his struggle against the British. 
It runs as follows: 


You know well that foreigners from across the Scas... who (do 
business and) deal with merchandise, have become rulers of the 
country. They have destroyed the honour and position of big 
nobles and princes. The ruling class and those who worked in the 
political ficld are sitting (inert) in secluded corners. So a group 
of humble and poor people has made up its mind to (enter the 
field). These people have no material aims. They have taken up 
the challenge to mect the situation in a spirit of devotion and 
service of God. They are not inspired by any desire to gain 
worldly goods or gather material benefits. When the country is 
cleared of foreigners and enemics and their objective (of 
liberating the country from forcign domination) is achieved, they 
will not be intercsted in government, office or honour. They 
would Icave the work of administration for those who are men of 
political experience and desire to involve themselves in ic? 

This lettcr throws light on the aims and objectives of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid in organizing his Jihad movement. He and his devoted band of 
followers infuscd a revolutoinary ardour in every sensitive soul throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. During his stay in Calcutta he made 
deep impact on thc lives of the people who gave up all material comforts and 
became determined revolutionaries. According to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
all wineshops in Calcutta were closed and thcre was a remarkable, almost 
dramatic, change in the life-pattern of people when Sayyid Ahmad started 
his preachings there.'® Thousands of people from different parts of Bengal 
made a becline to Calcutta and joined his movement. 


Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's movement attracted to its fold all those 
gronps and individuals who were struggling to liberate the country from 
foreign yoke. In fact it appears that all resistance movements merged in the 
movement of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. The Fara'idi, thc Wahhabi, and the 
Mujahidin movements combined to pursue common ideals. Even the 
descendants of Tipu Sultan associated themselves with Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid. 
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Sayyid Ahmad Shahid gencrated a revolution. ry spirit of sacrifice in 
the people by preaching Jihad as a religious obligation Pcople began to pray 
to God: 


tt EEG 
coco eee 


(O God ! Grant me also martyrdom — the linc st ol reliyious devo- 


tions) 
It came to be popularly believed that:!” 
Ix lobe dls ly Ox boro “Plo z 
Ale oe Ur lish a Asbo re 
üt ob d.d Vr aS Ad QU 


(Whoever enters the army of God and prepares himsell for saccilice 
in the way of God. he t the beloved of the beloved of God [the Prophet] ead 
God is happy with him. [O People] support the Imam of the Age and sactifice 
yout lives in the way of God). 

RESISTANCE AT NARKU! BIRYA 


Mir Nithar Alialias Titu came under the influence of Sayyid Anmod 
Shahid in Hijaz On nis rcturn to Calcutta in 1829, he worked ce ;., les; to 
prepare. people for resistance agains} the British domination. ài October 
1331 he erected a suong defence line of bamboos at Narkul Buya and 
declared that the rule of the East India Company had ended. He claimed to 
have wrested from the British all the power that they had usurped According 
to Hunter his followers comprised three or four thousand people Ghulam 
Ma’stim was their Commander. On Nover ner 14.1831, Alexander attacked 
Narkul Birya but was repulsed and it was with difficulty that he could save 
his life. An English indigo planter then attacked Narkul Birya but he was 
also defeated. An English contingent with heavy artillery was then rushed 
from Calcutta. Titu Miyan resisted this force. with 6000 people and lell 
fighting. Ghulam Ma'süm and 350 mujaludin were taken prisoner and put in 
Aliporc jail. People saw them being taken to the jail put never heard about 
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them again. Perhaps they were ruthlesly put to death. Some 90 years later 
when Mawlana Azad was imprisoned in the same Alipore jail, a/world of 
historic visions and memories flashed across his mind. He was'treading the 
path of the Mujāhidħ, he felt. 


Strangely enough the decal of Balakot and Narkul Birya took place 
in the same year (1831). Simultaneous collapse of resistance movements in 
the north-western frontier and i in Bengal gavc a serious jolt to freedom 
struggle but the spirit which Sayyid Ahmad Shahid had generated continued 
to work for decades. Sir Sayyid saw gtoups of people marching to Balakot- 
long after the death of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and the collapse of the 
movement. Ê 
AFTER BALAKOT 


In Delhi thc descendants of Shah ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz kept the revolutionary 
spirit alive. The efforts of Mawlavi Nasir al-Din Dehlawi (ob. 1839). Mawlavi 
Walayat ‘Ali 'Azimbádi (ob. 1852), Mawlavi *Ináyat ‘Alt Ghazi (ob.1858), 
Mawlana 'Abd-Allah 'Azimbadi (ob.1902) and others kept the torch burning 
in extremely difficult circumstances. Five conspiracy cases were filed against 
the Mujahidin and terrible punishments were inflicted upon mem lieve 
cases were: 


Ambala Gann case 07 1864 
First Patna Conspiracy Case 1865 
Malda Conspiracy Case 1870 
Raj Mahal Conspiracy Case ` 1870 
Second paina Conspiracy Case i 1871 


Mawlana ‘Ināyat ‘Ali Sadiqpuri provoked the rebellion of Regiment" 
‘55 of Mardan” and was condemned to death on that account. 


In the Ambala Conspiracy Case, 11 persons wer given life imprison- 
ment and were deported to the Andamans. One of them was Mawlana ~ 
Walayat ‘Ali “Azimbadi. His nephew Mawlana ‘Abd al-Rahim (01:1923), 
wrote al-Durr al-Manthur about the horrible fate of the: Sadidpur family at 
the hands of British officers.” The entire locality Where these freedom 
fighters had their houses was razed to the grouñd and the land was given over. 
to the Municipal Baard AO ‘This whole tragedy of demolition and ' 
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destruction was enacted on an ‘/d day. ‘Abd al-Hamid has given in amathnavi 

pathetic details of the ruthless destruction of houses and property wrought 
by the police. Even educational institutions in the complex, where 
instructional work was carried on night and day, were reduced to rubble.’ 
When Mawlana Yahya ‘Ali? heard in the Andamans about this destruction, 
he wrote to his wife: “Thank God that He has considered you fit for this 
ordeal.” 


Mawlana ‘Abd al-Jalil Shahid Agak, also a follower of the Jihad 
movement, laid down his life fighting the British. After the tragedy of 
Balakot, the Mujahidin, particularly the Sadiqpuri group, carried on the 
struggle for some time and suffered at the hands of the British. In fact Balakot — 
had generated a spirit of sacrifice which took time to be subducd. The 
Mujahidin, designated as Wahhabis by the British, rose up again in 1857, and 
had to bear the brunt of the revengeful fury of the British. Dr. Majumdar's 
view? that thc Wahhabis had not played any part in the freedom struggle is 
wrong and unfounded.No reader of Hunter's Indian Mussalmans would be 
left in any doubt about their role. 


EARLY MUSLIM NON-COOPERATION AND RESISTANCE 


The Muslim religious classes decided in the early decades of the 19th 
century to non-cooperate with the British by rejecting their services and by 
abjuring social contact with them. They resisted their aggressive imperialistic 
designs in their own way. Two examples may be cited here. Shah Muhammad 
Sulayman of Tawnsa (ob.1850). a great Chishti saint in the line of Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’, and Shah Ghulam ‘Alt (ob. 1824), a great'Naqshbandi 
saint in the line of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi Mujaddid-i Alf-i Thani, 
discouraged people from entering the government service or establishing any 
sort of contact with the British. Shah Muhammad Sulayman considered the 
Britishers "tyrant usurpers. "^ He told his followers that remaining hungry 
and naked was better than scrving thc enemies of faith. Even dying of hunger, 
he said, was better than service of the British. One day on hearing about the 

, activities of the British officers in Multan, he asked one of his disciples: “Why 
` do'nt you throw arrows at the Farangis” 


Shah Ghulam ‘Alf also considered the service of the British illegal 
and forbidden. When at the persistent request of certain persons, Shah 'Abd 
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al-'Axz permitted Mawlana ‘Abd al-Hayy to do the job of giving religious 
opinion in Calcutta, Shah Ghulam ‘Alf resented it and wrote to Shab ‘Abd 
al-'Azi disagreeing with this relaxation of the policy of non-coope: ation. Sit 
Sayyid’s family had close spiritual links with Shah Ghulam ‘Al, but when hc 
joined the service of the British, the descendants of Shah Ghulam ‘Alirefused 
to accept his offerings. 


Quictly but in a very determined way this approach of non-coopera- 
tion and resentment influenced the Muslim attitude towards British Govern- 
ment. The Christian missionary activities further embittered the attitude of 
the Muslim religious classes. Mu’min (ob.1851), the famous Urdu poc, 
wrote a spiriled MathnaviJihadiya in which he exhorted people to rise against 
the British and organize a Jihad campaign for their overthrow. Travclyan has 
pointed out how bitter and non-cooperative feelings had spread to every 
section of the people after the annexation of Awadh: the waler-carriers 
stopped supplying water, the maid servants left their services and the cooks 


s 9 
and servants defied their officers? 


UPIHIZAV AL OF 1857 


The Upheaval of 1857 was an outburst of feelings against th British 
and had ity roots deep in the anger and anguish which had been accumulating 
in the hearts of the Muslims. The Vellore Mutiny and the Moplah uprisings 
in the South. and insurgencies in same towns and gasbahs of U.P. were 
unmistakable expressions of growing discontent. Since most of the accounts 
of the movement of 1857 were written by foreign historians, the real 
dimensions of the upheaval could not be assessed for long. Recent studics 
have, however, thrown valuable light on the nature of the movement and the 
extent of Muslim involvement in it?” 

The so-called “Mutiny” was a joint Hindu-Muslim venture. If among 
the princes and the governing classes, figures like Rani Laxmi Bai, Nana 
s, hib, Nahar Singh, Hadrat Mehal, Nawab ‘Ali Bahadur, Nawab Tafaddul 
Hussain, Bahadur Khan, Nawab Mahmud Khan and others, played an 
important role in the struggle, public figures like Tatiya Topi ‘Azim-Allah 
Khan. Bakht Khan, Vazir Khan and others fought the British with courage 
and determination. Among the-'Ulariz' there were men like 
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Mawlana Ahmad-Allah Khan 

Haji Imdad-Allah 

Mawlana Qasim Nanawtavi 
Mawlana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi - 
Mawlana Fayd Ahmad Bada’uni 
Mawlana Liyaqat ‘Ali 
Mawlana Fadl-i Haq Khayrabadi | 
8. Mawlana ‘Abd al-Qadir Ludhyanavi 


NAW PWN oO 


who stirred public sentiments and challenged British authority on religious 
grounds. Haji Imdad-Allah’s Shamli encounter was a historic episode which 
continued to inspire generation after generation of the ‘Ulama’ of Deoband. 


Mawlana Ahmad-Allah Shah’s wounds, received in several cncoun- 
ters with the British, became malignant but his rebellious spirit could not be 
suppressed. When he laid down his life, people mourned his death as a 
national loss. 


The most effective weapon in the armoury of the ‘Ulama’ was 
religious decree (fend) legalizing rebellion against the usurper. Mawlana 
Isma‘il Shahid had declared carly in the 19th century. 


Se PA be uei 


(Obcying every usurper of power is not a law of the Shari'at). 2 


In 1857 several ‘Ulama’ issued fatwas permitting rebellion against the 
British. Mawlana Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi has referred to such fatwas in his 
al-Thawrat al-Hindivah.*' The spirit of revolution and rebellion that per- 
mcates thc pages of his work gives an insight into the feclings of the con- 
temporary ‘Ulama’. 

The Muslims were in thc forefront of freedom struggle in 1857 and 
so they had to bear the main brunt of British fury. One has to patiently collect 
" the material suppressed or kept in guarded secrecy pertaining to Muslim 
participation in the struggle and the tortures they had to suffer.?' Thousands 
of Muslim families were cut out root and branch, thousands of Muslims were 
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hanged on slightest suspicion and their bodies werc kept hanging for crows 
and kites. Wells were filled with corpses and terror was struck in the hearts 
of the people. A poet thus icfers to the horrible scenes of massacre: 


Ue € Hi E 
DRE e cM DE 


(They — the British — have dragged people out of their houses and 
have piled dead bodies, onc over the other. There is neithe: grave, nor coffin, 
nor the mourners.) 


Multi Sadr al-Din Azurda, a distinguished figure in the academic circles of 
Delhi, gave expression of his poignant feclings of horror and distress in the 
following verses: 


eub) e oU e e OU 5) (Ea ct 
eri Tol CS lledu at^ ee it a 
X b ere too Abr zo exo» OS 


(Every day horror and sadness drives me to the wilderness. There is 
demented head, stone and [beating of the] breast. The heart gets splintered 
into pieces when I think of [mv] association with Mustafa Khan. Why should 
Azurda not run into wilderness and turn a mourner,when innoócemt Sahba'i 
is thus executed.) 


Mughal Delhi, thc most vibrant symbol of Mughal civilization, disappeared 
somewherc in the dust raised by the turmoil of 1857. Earlier pocts had written 
Shahi Ashtibs of Delhi, now they started writing Afarathi-1 Dehli (Elegics of 
Delhi). They shed tears of blood, not only at the loss of political power and 
prestige but at the end of a civilization under whosc acgis they had built their 
social and cultural institutions. The divan khánahs of Delhi in particular were 
great centres of culture and learning. Sir Sayyid and Mawlana Azad’s father 
shed tears at their disappearance in 1857 and Hali wrote: 


ReFa ene! Fy doe - 
P (acd Eu, 


` 
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(Do not talk about the late Delhi, O Friend. We have not the heart to hear 
this [woeful] tale.) 


This emotional shock at the loss of Delhi-culture created pessimism and 
inertia in some, but emboldened others to pursue with greater vigour their 
anti-British activitics. 

AFTERMATH OF 1857 


The British officers who had Ict loose forces of terrible repression 
after the turmoil of 1857. considered “Wahhabi” a by-word for a rebel. They 
took stein action against ‘U/ama’ of that provenance and other Muslim 
leaders involved in freedom struggle in different towns and villages of India. 
Many ol the 'Ulanmá' were condemned to life imprisonment and transported 
to the Andamans. Sayyid Ismail Husayn, Munir Shikohabad?, Multi ‘Inayat ' 
Ahmad Kakoni. Muftt Mazhar Karim Daryabadi, Mawlana Fadl-i Haqq 
Khayrabadi and others reached Andamans in heavy chains and fetters facing 
all sorts of tortures on the way. Munir has described in pathetic verses the 
privation and hardships that he had to face while on his way to Andamans. 
_ lt is significant that almost all those banished to the Andamans were 
Muslims. 


Three distinct reactions to this situation emerged: (1) some ‘Ulama’' 
decided to leave India and migrated to Hijaz to refurbish their spiritual life 
and prepate for a prolonged struggle against British rule. (2) Some of the 
‘Utama’ of Delhi and Deoband persisted in their anti-British attitude and 
Mawlana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, Mawlana Muhammad Qasim Nànawtavi 
and some other disciples of Haji Imdad-Allah Muhajir Makkr adopted an 
attitude of rejection and refutation of British rule. The foundations of the 
Deoband Madrasah were laid on anti-British feelings (3) Sir Sayyid viewed 
the situation from a different angle and reacted to it differently. It is most. 
unfortunate that the basis of his approach has been entirely wrongly 
presented. It is time that we look at the whole problem objectively. 


ROLE OF SIR SAY YID 


Sir Sayyid had scen the disastrous end of the two most determined 
Muslim efforts to overthrow foreign rule — Balakot and 1857. He realized 
that armed struggle with the British — who were trained in the new methods 
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of warfare and had the potentials of Industrial Revolution at their 
command— was bound to prove futile. It could lead: to loss of life and ` 
property without carrying the freedom struggle an inch forward. Pragmatic 
considerations demanded an entirely different type of mobilization and 
perparation to achicve tangible results. Addressing a mecting at Lucknow ' 
he said” 


E EE E "7p AST eor 
S£! cost Cite ai» Coles «Lor fef 
QUT bens xau oap dy 


(These days thousands ol lish men arc prepared to sacrifice their lives. High 
placed people who support the [Irish] movement are afraid neither of 
imprisonment nor the bayonets of police. Kindly find out for me ten persons 
in India who would like to face the bayonets.) 

His grim political realism saw clearly the next stage of political struggle which 
was bound to be constitutional rather than militant. And the Muslims were 
least prepared for it because there was no education in them and they were 
ignorant of the dynamics of constitutional battles. Hc, therefore, con- 
centrated on Western education and said that only cducation could be the 
means of achieving their political rights and objectives. Addressing a 
gathering in Amritsar on 29 January 1884, he said™ : 


Enc C de del oar Sp E de d bi Ii” 
a dee [Sb dolFolh sazo cÈ i 6 Ol 


(If the Government had not given us our righw for which we are 
complaining, high cducation is so effective that it would force them to give 
those rights to us willy-nilly). 


Those who have presented Sir Sayyid as an opponent of freedom movement 
have donc scant justice to history and historical truth. No one who did not 
aspire for freedom could make the following forthright and forceful decla- 
ration: 
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Ure rw Cpl te WO up ÓXOU-^ ut" 
Sombre Jy ut Je o» KI 
-Ux Od 5 Eb Os O3 cae ge 
2 oS Loi EG SL SoH ade rfe di 
wi aaa PES ee 
d. Fia ERR PR TZ WEE. 


fo Move ao ^a Ene. Ue Lo2? 
“tg pres ET Fury M ' 


(I am a Muslim atid a native of India and an Arab by race. These two facts 
that I am [rom an Arab family and am a Muslim will Help you to appreciate 
that both [rom the religious and racial points of view I am a true radical. The 
Arabs do not like that instead of themselves some one else should rule ever 
them .. [Islam] does not like the concentration of wealth at onc place... 
People who think that instead of constitutional government there should be + 
despotic rule in India are mistaken.) 

In another speech he said that Indians should understand the new economic 
challenges of the time and strive to establish oS own trading companics 
and establishments in diflerent parts of the world * Once he said: 


Remember this forecast of mine that the day 1s not far off when 
a man Itom each district will enter the legislature. The day will 
. : 137 

come when vou will yourself legislate and act upon it. 


When in 1907 Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali thus paid tribute to Sir Sayyid’s 
memory he demonstrated in unmistakable terms that Sir Sayyid was 
responsible for preparing the generation for freedom struggle. 


Le aa oa Q7 e uu 
fe p doi ue wide 


(You taught us to strive and agitate. If we arc the end, you are the beginning 
of this struggle.) * 
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The efforts of Nawwab ‘Abd al- Latif if (1828-1893) and Sayyid Ameer ‘Ali 
(1849-1928) were also directed towards the same objective: creation of an 
cducated Muslim class well versed in methods of constitutional struggle. Sir * 
Sayyid went ta Calcutta on 6 October, 1863, and addressed ü gathering i in 
Persian at the residence of Nawwab ‘Abd al-Latif and passionately appealed 
to him to arrange Western education for Muslims for their future lay in it. 3 
As a result, the Muhammadan Literary Society came into being in Calcutta 
and Sir Sayyid included the Nawwab among the members of his Scientific 
Socicty cstablished at Aligarh. 

Sit Sayyid and his movement for Western education prepared the 
Muslims for participation in the Ireedom struggle with confidence and 
courage.The only Indian leader who could appreciate this dimension of Sir 
Sayyid’s role was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He wrote. 


Sir Sycd's decision to concentiate on western education for 
Muslims was undoubtedly a right one. Without that they could 
not have played any effective part in the building up of Indian 
nationalism of the new type and they would have been doomed 
to play second fiddle to the Hindus with their better education 
and fat stronger economic position. The Muslims were not 

. historically or idcologically ready then for the bourgeoisi natio- 

nalist movement as they had developed no bourgeoisie, as the 
Hindus had gone. Sir Syed's acuvities therefore, although 
scemingly very moderate, were in the right revolutionary 
direction." 

The generation created by Sir Sayyid's educational movement — 
Mawlana Muhammad ‘All, Mawlana Shawkat "Alt. Mawlana Hasrat 
Mohani, Mawlana Zalar ‘Alt Khan and others played an important role in 
the freedom struggle. And who can deny that political stage in the decades 
that followed was not dominated by those figures. 

BATTLE OF THE PRESS 


Change in circumstances and the nature of political struggle 
demanded brisk journalistic activity both to broadcast Muslim discontent 
and to prepare the pcople for mass struggle and resurgence. 
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Sir Sayyid was the first Indian to fight for freedom of the press as a 
right of the people. His Aligarh Institute Gazette had the following inscription 
on the front page: 


Liherty of the press is a prominent duty of thc government, and 
natural right of thc subjects. 


It was the first declaration of its kind in India and Lala Lajpat Rai and his 
lather looked upon him at onc stage as "no less than a prophet of thc 
nineteenth century,"! Cognizant of the role of press in constitutional 
struggle. Sir Sayyid launched his movement for the freedom of the press. He 
got Mill's book On Liberty translated into Urdu in ordei to broadcast ideas 
of freedom. In 1876-78 the Government thought of suppressing the native 
newspapers. Sir Sayyid fought against such a move "to throttle the freedom 
of the vernacular newspapers.” and wrote 


Lord Lytton is not so ignorant as to be a party to any such 
disgracelul behaviour. It will not only harm Indians but would 
annoy Englishmen d 


His eflorts in this direction had far-reaching eflect on the liberation move- 
ment. The journalistic activities and achievements of Mawlana Muhammad 
“Ali, Mawlana Azad, Mawlana Zafar “Ali Khan and Hasrat Mohani were in 
facts inspired by Sir Sayyid and shall always remain an important landmark 
in India’s freedom struggle Mawlana Azad’s articles in a/-Hildl and 
al-Balagh were written in characters of fire: Muhammad 'AIPs Comrade and 
Hamdard supplied fire and fervour to the freedom movement and awakened 
the masses [rom their slumber and preparcd them for sacrifice in the cause 
of Ireedom Zafar ‘All Khan’s Zamindar was another powerful vehicle for 
mobilizing public sympathies for the political struggle. Securities of these 
journals and papers were forfeited again and again, but they carried on 
freedom propaganda with indomitable courage and force of conviction. If 
ever a realistic and objective assessment is made of the contribution of press 
to freedom struggle, the role of Muslim journalists would top the list. It 
inspired people to lay down their lives in the cause of freedom. When 
Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali wrote 
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Id elt Dle SPC td p Outer 

ra OPE E LLA -.. pee", 

OE pple ORSSHADPTS be Gi Bes PILIS 
(The spirit of humility and self-sacrifice which Thou had bestowed on Husain 
bin ‘Alt through their ancestor Ibrahim and Isma‘il... and the determination 


with which they had faced all tortures and hardships in the desert [of 
Kerbala], I seek the same steadfastness and paticnce from Thee.) 


he created a sensation in Muslim intelligentsia. He taught them to detest life 
which was hesitant to surrender itself to the noble cause of Ireedom. His 
verses inspired a w P generation. with revolutionary s i 


Pon Ye rf: Obi g e TNI ME 
le raft Se Gp oU bo 
(How can one who is afraid of death. survive. If the desire to live is such, it 


is as latal as death. O Jawhar! What do you think of ? This is the real job to 
perform and vou have to do this. Lay down your lilc.) 


Again, 

bf. US s 72 PUSSY 

beo gat Pst 
(Perhaps today the wish of Jawhar has been fulfilled. There was a corpse 
lying uncared lor, without wrapping shect and grave ) 


Punishments had no cffect on him. He was prepared for supreme sacrifices , 


at the altar of freedom: 
Ww ean [den bo 
f 242 Abe UE 


(One who deserved to be hanged has been sentenced to imprisionment. How 
sad that I was prevented from permanent teleasc.) 
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Similarly Azad breathed fire in the hearts of the people through his journals, 
al-Hilal, al-Balagh and Payam. When he expressed the restless ambition of 
his own heart in the following words, he carried the revolutionary spirit to a 
point of fever heat. 


This is a situation to which a Tradition of the Prophet, as 
recorded by Bukhari, applies: “I swear by God who holds my life 
that I want to be slaughtered in the way of God, revived again 
and slaughtered again, then again revived and slaughtered.” 
There is such a pleasure in getting injured and killed in this vy 
that I long lor resurrection alter being killed again and again." 


Instead of defending himself in sedition cases, he pleaded guilty and said: 


The Prophet of Islam has said: The best death is of that person 
who speaks the truth before a tyrant government and is caccuted 
in punishment.” 


His articles and statements in Jaw courts are valuable literature of our 
freedom struggle No voice was raised in India for Ireedom which was louder 
and pierced the hearts of the people more than the voice of Muslims, 

Avad and Muhammad ‘AÑ were taller tees in a forest: there were 
others who fought for freedom through the columns of their journals and 
papers. 


ROI E OF POETS IN NATIONAL AWAKENING 


Similarly the poctic literature of the period which breathes feelings 
of bitter anguish at forcign domination throws valuable light on Muslim 
struggle for freedom. Krocher says in his Configuration of Culture Growth 
that poetry reflects better than prose the aspirations ol a people. Halt. Shibl, 
Iqbal, Akbar. Allahabadi. Zalar "Ali Khan, Jawhar. Hasrat and others 
appealed to the innermost sentiments of the people. It was Sir Sayyid who 
had for the first time rejected the concept of au for the sake of art and had 
uscd poctry for national revival and regeneration. Hal? s musaddas is a living 
monument to Sir Sayyid’s efforts in this direction. In Iqbal this purposeful 
poetry touched its pinnacle of glory. Hasrat Mohani and Zafar “Ali Khan 
used their poetic talent to work up public sentiments against thc British. It 
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is ime that comprehensive collections of Muslim writings — both in prose 
and versc — bearing on frecdom struggle arc prepared and published.This 
would bring to focus the Muslim role in freedom struggle. So long as this 
literature survives, there can be no doubt about the revolutionary role of the 
Muslims in Indian politics. 


ROLI: OF WOMEN 


Very often the role of Muslim women in freedom struggle is cither 
totally ignored or lightly treated. Within the limitations imposcd by society 
on their activities, they played an important role in thc awakening of freedom 
feelings. Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali's mother travelled throaghout the 
country with his message of Kiulajat agitation. The wives of Mawlana Hasrat 
Mohani, Dr. M.A Ansari, Mawlana Muhammad ‘AÑ and Mawlana Azüd had 
to bear the brunt of freedom struggle but they boldly faced all the hardships 
and provided moral support to their hushands The Presidential Address 
that Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali's mother gave at the All India ladies 
Conlerence at Ahmadabad. on 30 December 1921, and exhorted women to 
cicate their volunteer corps for freedom struggle. shall remain a landmark 
in Indian freedom movement. Amongst those killed at the Jallianwala Bagh 
was a Muslim woman also. 


IMPACT OF PAN-ISLAAMIC MOVEMENTS ON INDIAN FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


A number of developments in the Islamic world — Tripoli, Balkan, 
Turkey, Khilafat etc. — attracted the attention of the Muslims in India and 
they organized mass protests for them. Some writers have expressed the 
opinion that these movements were deviations and distracted the Muslim 
attention from the Indian Freedom Movement, Nothing can he farther from 
the truth. [n fact these movements created that sur in Indian feclings which 
made the Indian trecdom struggle a really mass movement. It is undeniable 
that the Turkish and Khilalat movements prepared the Indian mind lor mass 
struggle. Never before mass resentment was expressed in this way Further, 
Indian sympathy for freedom movements in the Islamic world created a 
favourable opinion for India-in the Islaínic world. When the first Prime 
Minister of independent India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. launched his policy 
of Non-Alignment, the Arab response was instant and sincere. The Khilafat 
Movement might appear irelevant in the Indian context only to those who 
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lack political vision. The fact, however remains that it was the Khilafat 
Movement which taught public agitations, mass movements and developed 
a spirit of non-cooperation Mahatma Gandhi's political insight appreciated 
the impact of Khilafat Movement in Indian freedom struggle and he 
remarked in Young India (April 1924) that he would not allow the spirit 
generated by the Khilafat Movement to dic, The nature of pan-Islanusm at 
this time was essentially a anti-colonial. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has correctly 
obsen cd: l . 
' Pan-Jslamism in 1914 and later was an anti-imperialistic force. It 
weakened the British people in their war effort and it coloured 
the background ol the Khilalat movement in India ^ 


" Nostudent ol historical literature wüdld be le ft in any doubt about the nature 

and impact of-thesc movements hezcrefully gues through the contem- 
porary records -~ speeches articles: résolutions — which discuss Indian 
Ireedom aspirations side by: side with discussions about freedom struggle in 
Muslim lands. The próeramme. ‘ol non-cooperatian. was announced by 
Mahatma Gandhi for the first time from the Khilafat plattorm. l 


REVOLUTIONS THROUGH RELIGION 
t ` b 1 


The ‘Ulama’ spared no ellotts to prepare public mind tà liberate the 
country from forcign domination. From Shah ‘Abd al Aziz omwardsthere is 
an unbroken tradition of the ‘Ulama’ parucipating in freedom struggles and 
providing religious prop to the movement. The activities and sacrifices of 
Haji Imdàd-Allàh Muhajir Makki. Shaykh al-Hind Mawlana Mahmud 
Hasan, Mawlana Husayn Ahmad Madani and Mawlana ‘Ubavd-Allah 
Sindhi deserve full and fair appraisal in any history of the Indian freedom 
movement They faced imprisonment and exile. torture and tribulation in 
their relentless struggle for emancipation of the country. 


In their endeavour to awaken freedom sentiments, the ‘Ulama made 
lull usc of religious concepts and terminology. Many of the religious terms 
which found currency during the period have greater political relevance and 
significance than hitherto appreciated. Dar al- Harb, Hijrat, al-Aid h-Alldh, 
Hizb-Allah, Dar al-Irshad, Jihad. and Amir. Sharvat were not hollow 
concepts. They breathed religious fervour ià Muslim liberation struggle and 
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gave a rcligious dimension to it. The concept of dar al-harb changed the entire 
basis of Muslim religious life in a land so declared; hijrat was a practice whose 
cfficacy was demonstrated by the Prophct himself and was indication of 
determination to retire to a safe placc and consolidate position for con- 
frontation; al-ard li-Alldh was a revolutionary concept which, as Iqbal has 
said, meant: 


CI IB PULSU rur 
Ut 2 edi d UA Ul 


(What greater revolution can be visualized in the realm of thought than the 
concept: “This land belongs to Allah and not to Kings") 


Dar al-liyhad was rcligious training centre, whilc the concept of Ani was 
propounded by Ibn Taymiyah as a means of struggle against hostile powers. 
This whole terminology prepared Muslim mind for freedom struggle. In 
January 1922 Mawlana Azad said in a statement: 


The spirit that Mahatma Gandhi is infusing today in the religious 
life of the Hindus, a/-Hildl finished this job in 1914 This is a 
strange coincidence that new life and energy was gencrated in 
Muslims and Hindus when both of them turned to movements of 
religious education in place of Western culture.” 


Reference may he made here to two very significant efforts made by 
the ‘Ufama’ for the overthrow of British power. The Silk Letter Conspiracy 
(1915-16) was an effort to enlist foreign support for revolutionary pro- 
grammes and establish a Provisional Governmént in Afghanistan. Shaykh al- 

“Hind Mawlana Mahmud Hasan of Deoband, Mawlana Azad. Mawlana 
Husayn Ahmad Madani, Mawlana "Ubavd-Allah Sindhi and Raja Mahendra 
Pratap were involved in it. C R.Cleveland. Director, Central Intelligence, 
wrote to Sir William Vincent, Member, Home Department, that the Silk 
Letter Conspirators had decided “to throw in their lot with the Afghans and 
Turks against the British Government™ and that Mawlana Azad and 
Mawlana ‘Ubayd-Allah Sindhi had worked for it." 
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The Hizb-Allah founded by Mawlana Azad in 1913 was a 
revolutionary organization for the overthrow of the British power. The 
pledge signed by its members shows that a deep spirit of sacrifice has inspired 
the organization. Its branches were established at several places and like the 
Italian Carbonari it carried on its work in a clandestine manner. Mawlana 
Azad had arranged even supply of arms to those who joined the organization 
and pledged to lay down their lives in the way of God. 


THE NON-COOPERATION MOVEMLNI 


D 


When Mahatma Gandhi launched the Non-Cooperation movement, 
the Muslims lully responded to it Mawlana Azad, Shaykh al-Hind Mahmüd 
Hasan. Mawlana Husayn Ahmed. Dr. M.A.Ansati, Hakim Ajmal Khan. Dr. 
Saifuddin Kichlew, Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawlana Shawkat "Ali; Mult? 
Kilàyat-Allah. Mawlana Zafar "Ali Khan and Mawlana Hasrat Mohini 
pushed forward the movement The following facts may be noted in this 
connection: . 


(a) It was at a Khilalat Conference held at Meerut that Gandhiji “preached 
for the first time the non-cooperation programme {rom a public platlorm2”* 


(b) On 28 February 1920, the Khilafat Conference met at Calcutta under the 
Chairmanship of Mawlana Azad and passed resolutions for the boycott of 
British goods. It appealed to the Muslim legislators and others to resign A 
few months later (in June 1920) the Central Khilafat Committee met al 
Allahabad and resolved: 


That the Swadest movement should be undertaken in right 
Carnest. 
H is undeniable that the Khilafat platform was uscd for preparing people for 
the Non-cooperation Movement. 
i (c) A Jatwa was issued declaring all government services as haram 
(forbidden). Meeting held to explain and broadcast this fatwa criticized the 
British Government so bitterly that C.A. Borrow, Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, wrote to H.D. Craik, Secretary to the Government of India, on 2 
September 1921: 
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A few more such meetings may any day result in an outrage of 
> " 1 
explosion of an anti-European character. 


(d) Mawlana Azad’s article "On Bovcott^ was an open incitement to non- 
cobperation and rebellion. He put forward religious arguments to justify his 
demand of the boycott of goods manufactured by the British. His eloquent 
exhortations touched many hearts when hc said: l 


Where can I get the bugle whosc strident blare may awaken forty 
crore hearts from their deep slumber? 


(e) In the literature pertaining to freedom struggle the statements of Shaykh 
al-Hind Mawlana Mahmud Hasan, Mawlana Husayn Ahmad Madani, 
Mawlana Muhammad “Ali, Mawlana Azad and other "Ulamá' shall remain 
a landmark. These statements provided é/an and ideological strength to the 
ficedom movement 


(f) To enlist public support for the Non-cooperation Movement, Muslim 
leaders like Mawlana Muhammad ‘All, Mawlana Shawkat Ali and Mawlana ` 
Avad made extensive tours of the country and mobilized public opinion in 
favour of the Non-cooperation Movement 


(g) The role of Aligarh in the non-cooperation struggle is often mis- 
represented. It is true that the Aligarh administration of those days stood by 
the Government, but the Aligarh Old Bovs and the Aligarh Students came 
out in full support of the Non-cooperation Movement, 


In fact the response to Gandhiji's call to leave Government 
institutions was greater in Aligarh than in Benaras. A section of Aligarh 
teachers and Old Boys broke off from M.A.O.College and established the 
Jamia Millia Islamia — a National University. The College was closed for a 
month and it was reported. 


A strong undercurrent of unrest amongst the student population 
was swaying their college life.>° 
On the contrary. the response in Benaras was very poor. The Pioneer wrote 
(December 1920): 
Mahatma Gandhi's visit to Banaras and his mischievous attempt 
to wreck the Hindu University have been a total failure... The 
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members of staff criticised in unmistakable language several 
aspects of Gandhi’s programme of non-Aoperation.? 


While fully cooperating with thc Hindus in the struggle for freedom, 
efforts were made by Muslim leaders to create a feeling o! national 
consciousness and retain thc unity of the Indian nation. There was complete 
Hindu-Muslim cooperration in all the movements, cven those of Tripoli, 
Khilafat, ctc. Munshi Danayak Prasad Talib’s “Ah-i Mazlümin-i Taráblus" 
is full of pathos and anguish at the tortures suffered bythe peuple of Tripoli." 


Os Wyle PLT YI 
Bo Heol Osce 


Similarly great tolerance and cordiality prevailed in the celebration 
of Hindu-Muslim festivals. /ndependent of Allahabad reported (Oct. 1920) 
about Ramlila and Muharram processions being taken out in a spirit of 
cordiality and goodwill and both communities participated in the religious 
lestivals of the other community. “H the practice,” wrote the Independent, 
"is encouraged there will be no occasion for Hindu-Muslim quart els and the 
bureaucracy will have one argument less for its continuance 7 


In his anxiety to maintain Hindu-Muslim unity Mawlana Azad 
remarked that he would not accept freedom if it was at the cost of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Loss of freedom was India’s loss, loss of Hindu-Muslim unily 
was the loss of humanity. he declared again and again. He rejected all ideas 
of majority and minority as British instruments to create a wedge between 
the Hindus and the Muslims Mawlana Husayn Ahmad Madani views about 
the unity of the Indian nation were bold and were inspired by the highest 
ideals of national consciousness. 

Mawlana Azad began his political career by opposing the partition 
of Bengal and ended it by opposing the partition of the country, 

After 1857 the British left no stone unturned in creating bilterness 
between the Hindus and the Muslims in order to destroy the unity of the 
Indian nation In 1887 Sit Henry Elliot's History of India was published in 
eight volumes. In a memorandum submitted to the Home Government Sir 
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Henry Elliot spelled out his motives in undertaking that literary project. His 
idea was that if this material was placed-before the people it would make 
Hindus look with comtempt and horror at the Muslim rule and all patriotic 
movements would loose thcir appcal. “It will make our native subjects more 
sensible of the immense advantages occurring to them undcr the mildness 
and equity of our rulc.”® He thus blackened the Indian past to glorify the 
British present and injected the virus of communal tension in our national 
life. When Elliot was busy driving a wedge between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, Sir Sayyid was declaring: 


PS dio Ke y SM eb 
oiera e pohode 


(Look upon your country as a temple — at the tap of gnen is God and at the 
loot of which are the people who are one and equal). 


Perhaps inspired by this approach, Iqbal had said: | 
Gs Soe ave reyr 
Qo Ce ctae A BT 


(For long the world of heart is lying forlorn. Come, we should build a new 
temple in our Jand.) 

During the Non:cooperatien period the Muslim-Hindu unity reached its 
highest watermark. Mawlana Azad declare Hindus as resembling Ahtl-1 
Kitab and permitted their entry in mosques.” 5 The entire Muslim abi 
came under the banner of Mahatma Gandhi. 

CONS LIL TONAL STRUGGLE AND THI- PARTING OF WAYS 


When constitutional struggle began and questions of safeguards for 
minorities, separatc electorates, reservations of secats ctc. came up, the 
parting ol ways begun. The Nehru Report did not satisfy Muslim demands. 
The introduction of Provincial Autonomy, linguistic chauvinism, differences 
over scats in U.P. Cabinct, created a fear complex in the mind of the Muslims. 


How did men like Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawlana Zafar ‘Ali 
Khan, Mawlana Hasrat Mohani. Mr. Jinnah and others who were always 
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spousing the national cause fell apart and left the Congress ? No objective 
history of the Indian freedom struggle can ignore to investigate the reasons. 


Ifon one side Siraj al-Dawlah and Tipü Sultan laid down their lives 
fighting for the cause of freedom, the movements of Narkul Birya and 
Balakot, which were cntircly managed by thc Muslims, accentuated feclings 
of hatred against the foreign rule; the sacrifites made by the Muslims in 1857 
constitute a glorious chapter in the history of India's freedom struggle. In the 
ycars that followed, Muslims threw themselves headlong in the freedom 
struggle. There was hardly any turn in the freedom movement at which 
Muslims did not collaborate and cooperate with other Indian communities 
in their anti-British programmes. In protests against thc Rowlatt Act (1919), 
the visit of the Prince of Wales (1921), boycott of the Simon Commission 
(1927) etc. the Muslims were active in protests against the imperial 
authority. There appear 55 Muslim names among the martyrs of the 
Jallianwala Bagh. Even a Muslim woman, ‘Umar Bibi. was among those who 
were gunned down by the British soldiers. In the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1930 large number of Muslims participated and the number of 
thosc killed was not small In the Indian Army and Navy Revolts, the Muslims 
were involved at all levels. In the agitations staged in Bombay in conncction 
with the revolt of thc Navy many Muslims were killed. Muslims were killed 
in the Quit India Movement of 1942 also In fact there was hardly any torture 
or ordeal which the Muslims did not face in their struggle for freedom 
Hasrat’s condition in the prison during the month of Ramadan was pitiable. 
He had to grind fixed quantity of grain while fasting. Onc has to drink water 
at short intervals while grinding, but due to Ramadan Hasrat could not take 
water and had to go on grinding, thirsty, exhausted and tortured. When he 
offered his prayers in shorts given to prisoners, his heart bled. He could bear 
tortures but did not like to be before his Lord in a half-naked condition Many 
leaders lost their wives and children when in prison for the sake of the 
liberation of the country Mawlana Azad refused to apply for parole when 
his wife was on death bed and was crying to see her husband's face before 
departing to the world beyond. Mawlana Muhammad ‘All's only daughter, 
Amina, died when he was in jail. 
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Viewed as a wholc, Muslim participation in the freedom struggle was 
resolute, determined and relentless from the very beginning. The militant 
resistance programmes were largely organized by them— Seringapatam, 
Narkul Birya, Balakot were Muslim responses to the British challenge. In 
1857 the Muslims and the Hindus fought shoulder to shoulder but the brunt 
of the struggle was borne by the Muslims as they had a past of resistance and 
rebellion. In the Civil Disobedience Movement also Muslim participation 
was second to none. In fact the Khilafat Movement had prepared the ground 
for mass struggle. No student of the political history of India can deny the 
fact that during the 190 years of British rule, the freedom struggle passed 
through many phases — militant, non-cooperative and constitutional — but 
at no stage did the Muslims hestitate to lay down their lives for the cause of 
frecdom. 
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FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
NON-MUSLIMS — A REAPPRAISAL 


ZAFARUL ISLAM 


IT is well-known that the Hindu-Muslim relationship was one of the impor- 
tant aspects of social life in medieval India. This relationship came into being 
with the advent and settIcment of the Arab merchants in coastal regions of 
Southern India. But it acquired much great importance after the estab- 
lishment of Muslim rule as it widened the scope of Hindu-Muslim relations 
and opened new avenues for social and cultural intermingling. The study of 
this problem acquires greater importance with regard to those sultans and 
kings of medieval India who were religious-minded and who attempted to 
accord significant place to religion and the SAhari'at in their political thinking 
and state administration such as Sultan Firuz Shah (A.D 1351-88) and 
Emperor Awrangzib (1656-1707). Though much has been written on this 
subject it still needs to be re-examined in the light of the contemporary 
sources and the different views expressed about this controversial but sig- 
nificant aspect of history. 

It has become almost a fashion on the part of a section of modern 
historians and scholars to brand orthodox o! religious-minded rulers as 
bigoted, narrow-minded, backward, reactionary and indifferent towards the 
cause of common people. This point is elaborated in such a way that one gets 
the impression that there is a close link between orthodoxy and bigotry, 
religious-mindedness and narrow-mindedness, interest in Islam and hatred 
towards other religions. Firüz Shah is no exception to such treatment by 
historians, as on the one hand he is considered a champion of Islam and a 
man of religious disposition, and on the other projected as an embodiment 
of religious bigotry and intolerance who adopted a reactionary policy and 
took repressive measures with regard to the non-Muslims and those who 
differed from his orthodox Islam.! This impression about Firüz Shah is 
actually based on a misunderstanding of his political ideas and practical 
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measures, and, significantly enough, the misconceptions about the religious 
policy of the sultan are a logical consequence of delinking his treatment of 
Hindus from his general state policy. For an impartial study and 
re-examination of this particular issuc it is necessary to understand his bent 
of mind, political outlook and the nature of his reformative measures. 


It is quite evident from the contemporary sources that Firüz Shah was 
aman of religious disposition who gave due importance to the Shart'at's rules 
both in private and public lite. Conduct of the state administration in 
accordance with the SAiari'at, bringing reform in the moral and social life of 
the people and carc for the welfare of his subjects in general were ine 
governing principles ol his statecraft.? A close examination of his policies 
and actions, whether concerning Muslims or Hindus, would show that they 
revolved around these principles. It is unfair to project his orthodoxy as a 
prime factor for his (alleged) harsh and unjust attitude towards the Hindus. 
No doubt, his main concern was the implementation uf the Shari'at, but it 
did not mean denial of due rights to the Hindus or undue favour to his 
co-religionists at the cost of others. Actually, whatever he did with regard to 
the atiainmeat of thc above principles its effect may be seen in relation to 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. For example, to bring conformity between 
the revenue administration and thc Sharf‘at he abolished illegal taxes.? It is 
obvious that the abolition benefited both Hindus or Muslims. Imposition of 
the jizyah on the Hindus is popularly cited as an instance of his religious 
bigotry. In fact, it was not a new but revived impost. The only change effected 
by the sultan was to end the exemption in the case of the Brahmans because 
they did not come under those categories of the non-Muslims who arc 
worthy of exemption in thc Shari'at* This change is much emphasized by the 
modern writers, but it is generally overlooked that the sultan reduced the 
rate of jizyah for them,? and, above all, fixed it uniformly for them, preferring 
the view of the Shafi‘ites to that of the Hanafites. However, his policy on the 
jizyah suggests the same spirit (i.e. implementation of the Shari'at rules) 
which was visible in his attempt to regulate the spoils of war and other sources 
of revenue.’ The demolition of temples is also mentioned as an example of 
his religious fanaticism. Here again, he tried to follow the dictates of the 
Shari'at. Accordingly, he prohibited the construction of new temples and ; 
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took action when this rule was violated. It is evident from the sources that 
he ordered demolition of certain temples as those had become centres of 
immoral activities.” It is also known that some of them were destroyed during 
a military expedition. There was no wanton destruction of the Hindu places 
of worship as it is alleged by some modern scholars. Instead, we are informed 
by contemporary sources that during the reign of Firuz Shah, the Hindus 
enjoyed religious freedom and observed their customs and rites without any 
hindrance.! In addition to the above alleged examples of the repressive 
measures, it is also highlighted that the sultan put restrictions on the Hindu 
fairs, but it is forgotten that he also put a blanket ban on women visiting the 
annual ws ofthe Muslim divines.! Actually, in both the cases, the sultan's 
main motive was to stop the practices that he considered harmful for the 
moral life of the people and not a desire to put restrictions on religious or 
social traditions. In thc same way, we may see that the sultan took stern action 
without any discrimination against the misguidcd leaders and followers of 
certain sects and movements who were poisoning thc mind of the people and 
comupuis thetp moral and social life through their bizarre ideas and immoral 
practices. 

It is apparent from the details that the reformative measures of Firüz 
Shah were carried out evenly with regard to both components of the 
socicty — Muslims and non-Muslims — and that their aim was not repression 
or discrimination. This may be further supported by the fact that the sultan 
executed many works of public welfare and here too his acts were not 
determined by any sectarian or communal consideration. To quote only one 
example, it is well-known that the sultan, himself a man of literary and 
scholarly tastes, patronized scholars and men of letters and encouraged 
academic and litcrary activities in his realm in various ways. No doubt, his 
main interest was in the promotion of Islamic learning, especially Islamic 
jurisprudence. But it does not mean that he was indifferent toward other 
branches of knowledge or took no interest in their cultivation. In reality, his 
love of learning made no distinction between traditional and rational 
sciences.!? He even gave encouragement to Sanskrit and attempted to make 
the Muslims aware of the Hindus’ contributions to learning through 
translation of their works in Persian. We are informed by the sources that at 
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the instance of the sultan a Sanskrit work on astrology was translated into 
Persian by ‘Izz al-Din Khalid Khani and it was named Dald'il-i Finiz Shah. 
Moreover, certain Sanskrit books on wrestling, music and metallurgy were 
also rendered in Persian in the same period. 


Besides examining the question of Hindu-Muslim relationship in the 
context of Firüz Shah’s social and political outlook and his general state 
policy, we may also examine it in the light of certain contemporary legal works 
which took into account a number of problems of state and society agitating 
the mind of the elite and the common people alike in those days. Such 
appraisal would, of course, help us to understand the attitude of the 
contemporary ‘Ulamd’ as well as that of the state towards non-Muslims as 
these works had been compiled either at the instance or under the 
supervision of the reigning sultan or king. Among such legal and religious 
works of the period, the more noteworthy are Fatawa Firuz Shahi, Fatawa 
Tatürkhüni and Fawa’id-i Firüz Shāhī. Of all these works, the most 
significant (particularly from the point of view of our present discussion is 
the first one (Fatdwà Firüz Shahi) as it throws a good deal of light on 
socio-economic and political problems of those days, considering them from 
the juristic point of view. 

The Fatawa Firüz Shahi!” is a juristic corpus of Firüz Shah’s reign 
discussing various subjects of Islamic law. It is evident from the preface of 
the work that its original draft was prepared by Sadr al-Din Ya‘qub Muzaffar 
Kuhrami who died before its completion.’ The incomplete manuscript 
remained in oblivion for a long time. When Firuz Shah’s attention was drawn 
to it probably by some nobles or theologians of the court he ordered its 
revision, enlargement and completion. Though it is established that the 
revision and completion of the work was done under the supervision of the 
sultan, it is not known whether it was done by a board of scholars as was the 
case with the Fat@wa Tatarkhani,? or by the writer of the preface alone who 
prefers to remain anonymous. The controversy about the original compiler 
and editor apart, the Fatāwā is unique in style and rich in content. The 
traditional way of compiling the Fatawa collections in medieval India has 
been to arrange the opinions of earlier jurists on different points of law in 
the form of legal compendiums under certain customary chapters. It is 
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significant to note that contrary to the traditional pattern, the Fatawa Firuz 
Shahi has been arranged in the form of istifta’ (query addressed to a legal 
authority, i.e. mufti) and the fatwa (opinion or verdict) given by him which is 
an original style of Fatawa-compilation.” 

It is true that the Muslim-non-Muslim relationship was not a new 
issue discussed for the first time by the Fatawa Finiz Shahi. It had been 
discussed by earlier jurists in their legal compilations. But it can hardly be 
denied that the Fat@wa Finiz Sha@hi’s elucidation of the problem within the 
model of istifta’(query) and fatwa (verdict) gives us an insight into its real 
nature and helps us to appreciate the people's curiosity about knowing the 
Shari‘at’s point of view with regard to this problem and to have an idea about 
the attitude of the ‘Ulama’ towards their compatriots. In addition to this what 
is striking in the Fatawa is the selection ofthe different aspects of the problem 
with an eye to the peculiar features of the Indian socicty of the times. Though 
the Fatawa Firitz Shahi does not mention Hindus as such and uses only the 
term dhinumis (the protected non-Muslim communities), the term can be 
fairly applied to thc Hindus as most of the medieval Indian jurists treated 
them as dhimmis in the legal sense, and in the other sources of Firüz Shah's 
reign the Hindus arc frequently referred to as dhimmis ?! Moreover, some 
queries given in the Fatawa Firiiz Shahi carry pointed reference to the Hindus 
and have been dealt with accordingly. 


Ofthe important problems taken up by the Fatawa for discussion one 
is, how Muslims and non-Muslims should behave with each other in their 
social life, i.e. what norms should be followed by them in their social 
intercourse. The following queries and answers illustrate the problem and 
the juristic attitude toward it. 


Query: Isit permissible for a Muslim to return the Salam (the traditional 
way of Muslim ree of adhimumi by saying “be the (salam) 
on you"? 


Verdict: There is no harm in doing so. 


Query: If a dhimmi invites a Muslim to become his guest, is it permitted 
for the Muslim to visit the house of that dhimmi as guest? 
69 
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Verdict: Yes. He can do so. 


Query: — If a dhimmi falls ill, a Muslim (who is his neighbour or friend) 
should go to enquire after his health or not? 


Verdict: He should do so.” 


Query: Is it lawful to give fitrah (alms prescribed by the Shari'at at the 
end of the month of Ramadan) to poor dhimmis? 


Verdict: It is lawful. 


Query: — Isitreprehensible (maknth) or not to eat and drink in the utensils 
of the dhimumis? 


Verdict: It is reprchensiblc 2 


Query: If an infidel prays to God or seeks His blessing, is it permissible 
for a Muslim to say ‘may God bless him’? 


Verdict: lt is permissible.?” 
Here, it is important to note that the issues of saying Salam to the dhinunis, 
payment of the amount of the fitrah to them and praying for their blessing 


are controversial among the jurists and the compiler follows those jurists who 
were more liberal and flcxible in their views on these points. 


The Fatawa Firüz Shahi takes into account not only those problems 
of relationship which arose between Muslims and non-Muslims in general as 
a result of geographical proximity and neighbourhood but also deals with 
those questions which came up in a family due to conversion. It is known that 
conversion to Islam” had in most cases divided the Indian families and 
created some unique problems of mutual relationship. Interestingly, the 
compiler of Fatawa provides at least a glimpse into these problems and treats 
them in a juristic way in the following passages. - 


Query: If a Muslim has non-Muslim parents, is he allowed to turn them 
out of his house? 
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Verdict: No.” 


Query: Ifa Muslim’s parents are infidels, would it be obligatory on him 
(Muslim son) to visit them, to render service to them and to 
extend them financial assistance, if required by them? 


Verdict: It would be obligatory on him.” 


Query: If an old dhimmi is sitting in a temple and asks his Muslim son to 
help him to return home, is it lawful for the son to help his father 
in this matter? 


Verdict: Hce may do so?! 


Query: If the non-Muslim father wishes to go to temple and seeks the 
help of his Muslim son, is the son permitted to render him 
assistance in reaching the temple? 


Verdict: No.” 


Thus it is clear that the Fatawa enjoins upon the Muslim son to look 
after his non-Muslim parents, treat them well and mect their financial 
requirements. But it does not make their obedience binding on him if it leads 
to helping them in sacrilegious acts as we find in case of taking them to the 
temple. 


Obviously, in a society where Muslims and non-Muslims lived in close 
proximity, there was not only the question of how to behave and share joys 
and sorrows with cach other, but also other issues which emerged out of their 
dealings with each other as neighbours, employers and servants, 
moncy-lenders and creditors. That these issues werc also taken into 
consideration by the Fatawa Firitz Shahi is established by the following 
cxamples: . $ 


Query: If Zayd sells a portion of his house to Bakr and a dhimmr 
(neighbour of the owner) has interest of pre-emption (shuf'ah) 
in that house, is the dhimml entitled to claim that part of the 
house by virtue of his right of pre-emption? 
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Verdict: Yes, he is legally entitled. 


Query: If a Muslim has a dhimmi servant, is it obligatory on him to pay 
fitrah on behalf of his servant? 


Verdict: Yes.“ 


Query: If a dhimmi has a Muslim servant, is he under the obligation of 
paying the fitrah on his behalf? ` l 


Verdict: No.” 


Query: If a Muslim is indebted to a dhimmi and he delays payment 
without any valid reason, would the Muslim debtor be im- 
prisoned for this default? 


Verdict: Yes.* 


It is quite evident from these quotations that the Fatdwa accords to the Hindu 
neighbours the same rights of pre-emption as the Muslim has. The Fatawa 
makes a Muslim in debt or failing to make payment in due time liable to the 
punishment which may be given to a non-Muslim in a similar position. 
Moreover, it is made obligatory on a Muslim to pay the fitrah on behalf of his 
Hindu servant, while a Hindu employer is not considered bound to do the 
same for his Muslim servant. 


What is more important here is to see that the Fatawa ensures for the 
non-Muslims the same rights with regard to the protection of their lives and 
property and makes no distinction in this respect between Muslims and 
non-Muslims. For example, it states that the blood-money (diyat) for the 
murder of a dhimmi or Muslim would be equal and the same. 


Query: If a Muslim kills a dhimmi by mistake, what would be the amount 
of the blood-money of that dhimmi? 


Verdict: It would be equal to the blood-money of a Muslim." 
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The other civil rights of great importance which the Fatawa Firuz 

‘Shahi guarantees for a non-Muslim are proprietary rights in land and its 

alienation. Here again, the Fatawa puts him at par with a Muslim, and thus 

places him on a equal footing with the Muslim in this regard too. These points 
are illustrated by the Fatawa in this way: 


Query: If adhimmi reclaims a waste land by bringing it into cultivation, 
would he become its owner according to the Shari'at ? 
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Verdict: Yes, he would become its owner" as a Muslim becomes in a 


similar case. 


Query: Is it obligatory on the owners of the kharaji lands whether 
Muslim or infidel to pay the kAaraj (land tax)? 


Verdict: — Yes, it is obligatory.” 


Query: If the people, who have agreed to pay the kharaj and jizyah, sell 
their lands or dispose of their property in any way, would it be 
lawful on their part or not? 


Verdict: It would be lawful, 


Query: If a dhimmi purchases an ‘ushri land from a Muslim would he be 
required to pay tithe ('ush) or land tax (kharaj)? 


Verdict: He would have to pay the land tax“! 


Query: If a Muslim takes certain kharaji land from an infidel would it 
remain kharaji or would become ‘ushri? 


Verdict: It would remain kharaji ^" 


The Fatawa’s discussion on the social and civil rights of the Hindus 
also shows the compiler’s attitude towards their religious rites and 
ceremonies. It is evident from a number of questions and answers recorded 
in the Fatawa that the non-Muslims are to be granted religious freedom 
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under certain conditions laid down in the Shan i'at. They are allowed to visit 
their temples: and to worship in their own way. 3 They are free to repair their 
old temples.“ But they can build new ones only in those places which are 
away from-Muslim cities and where the Islamic laws are not practised.” It 
is clearly explained by the Fatawa that the Muslims are not authorised to 
prevent the construction of temples under permissible conditions. Besides, 
the non-Muslims are allowed to drink wine and cat pork. They can also do 
business in these in their own places, but they are not permitted to bring these 
openly in thc Muslim cities or to sell them there.” It is important to mention 
here that according to the Fatawa the non-Muslims violating the above rule 
may be chastised or given punishment by the Muslim ruler, but Muslims are 
neither allowed to eestray tp their wine nor kill the pig, nor is it desirable for 
the ruler to order such acts. +8 Moreover, if any Muslim dares to spill the wine 
of a non-Muslim in thc above circumstances, he would be liable to 
compensate the loss as declared by the Fatawa in these words, 


Query: If a Muslim spilled wine of a dhimumi, is it obligatory on him to 
compensate it or not? 


Verdict: Hc would be under such obligation.” 


In the light of these legal verdicts we may easily understand the 
Fatawa’s standpoint on civil rights, social customs and religious practices of 
non-Muslims. Obviously, the non-Muslims were at liberty to observe them 
without any hindrance. It is also interesting to note here that the Fatawa 
makes specu reference, at least, to one of such ceremonial rites, namely 
Nichawar. 30 (also known as Nithar). It was a part of the non-Muslim 
marriage Cremony which in course of time had also been adopted by the 
Muslims.” In response to a query, the Fatawa permits this social custom 
legally, but declares it eels to appropriate money or sweets of Nichawar by 
the person entrusted with it.” This not only shows that the Fatawa takes note 
of this prevalent custom but also suggests the assimilation of certain Indian 
traditions by the Muslims in the same way as the Hindus imbibed many social 
practices of the Muslims as a result of their intermingling and intercourse 
with one another. 
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The above details lead one to the conclusion that the Fatawa listed 
for comment especially those questions that arose a result of mutual contacts 
and dealings of Muslims and Hindus. Some of the problems taken up by 
Fatawa Firiiz Shahi may seem to be hypothetical and speculative, but, by and 
large, they are related to the actual questions of relationship. It is also quite 
evident from the preceding account that the compiler of the Fatawa adopted 
a liberal and catholic view in relation to those problems on which the jurists 
have different opinions. This suggests that the special circumstances of India 
had impressed upon the mind of the Muslim jurists to be flexible towards 
their compatriots. Though it is difficult to say that the verdicts recorded in 
the Fatawa were fully implemented during or after Firuz Shah’s reign, but it 
cannot be denied that these, at least, reflect the awareness of the medieval 
‘Ulama’ of the special problems of Hindu-Muslim relationship and provides . 
a glimpse of the social attitude of an influential section of Muslims towards 
their fellow countrymen. It may be also noted that the issuc of Hindu-Muslim 
rclationship or the question of the Hindus’ position in the view of the Sharat 
was not new to the reign of Firuz Shah. In fact, its origin goes back to the 
Arab conquest of Sind. In the very reign of Muhammad bin Qasim the 
‘Ulama’ had accorded the status of dhimmi to the Hindus, considering them 
similar to the “people of scripture” (A/tl-i Kitab) and had thus decided the 
basis of relations of the Muslims with them. But it appcars that the issue 
became controversial among the ‘Ulama’ of the sultanate period and some 
of them like Sayyid Nur al-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi, a contemporary of Sultan 
Iltutmish, did not favour giving Hindus the status of dhimmis>* Diya’ al-Din 
Barani the well-known historian of the Sultanate period, was also of the same 
view, which he has expressed in the Fatawa Jahandan, completed in the reign 
of Firüz Shah himself.” However, a majority of the contemporary ‘Ulama’ 
was of the view that Hindus were entitled to all rights and privileges which 
were due to the dhimmis and it is remarkable that the sultans of Delhi 
including Firuz Shah entertained the same view in theory and practice. Wc 
find numerous references to this effect in our sources. Futihat-i Finiz Shaht 
(a record of policies and achievements of Firuz Shah) is very clear on this 
point and frequently mentions the Hindus as dhimmis "6 Barani testifies to 
this fact by showing his displeasure at the religious freedom and other 
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privileges enjoyed by the Hindus before and during the reign of Firüz Shah. 
What is more significant here is that the compiler of the Fatawa Firüz Shahi 
took a clear-cut stand regarding the Hindus of the period making a strong 
plea for treating them as dhimmis, maintaining relations with them on this 
basis and giving them their due rights. 


It is somewhat surprising that contrary to the evidence provided by 
the Fatawd Firüz Shahi, corroborated by other historical sources, religious 
bigotry, intolerance and repressive measures are generally ascribed to Firüz 
Shah. As a matter of fact, whatever the sultan did with regard to the problems 
of state and society was an attempt to follow the dictates of the Shari'at and 
to impart a moral tone and texture to the functional sphere of state and 
society. For this, he took steps to check unlawful practices prevalent in the 
state and the administration, and to put an end to those social customs and 
traditions that were harmful to the moral life of the people in general, 
irrespective of whether these steps affected Muslims or non-Muslims. It 
might be that in course of his reforms he adopted certain harsh measures 
and injustice was committed by him in some cases but it will be unrealistic 
to interpret his religious policy entirely in terins of discrimination against the 
Hindus or maltreatment towards them. Equally, it would also be a gross 
mistake to equate orthodoxy with bigotry or religiousness with reactionary 
policies. As a matter of fact, it would be in the interest of academic honesty 
as well as harmonious social relations in the Indian subcontinent ifthe history 
of medieval India is studied in true perspective, and a fair and balanced view ` 
promoted. 


NOTES 


(1)  Forexample, see Jamin: Mohan Banerjee, History of Firuz Shah Tughluq (Delhi. 1967), 
pp. 167-71; R.C Jauhn, Firoz Tughluq (Agra. 1968), pp. 149-52. 

(2) Diya’ al-Din Barani, Ta "ikh-I Firüz Shah? (Calcutta, 1862), pp. 548, 561- 62; Shams Siraj 
‘Aft, Ta rikh-i Firüz Shahi (Calcutta, 1890), pp 98-99, Futithdt-i Firz ShahT (ed. Abdur ' 

' — Rashid), Aligarh, pp. 2,5,12. . 

QJ) — Fusiihat-i Firizz Shahi, p. 5; ‘Aff, pp 278-79; Sirat-i Firdz Shahi (Anonymous), Transcript 
(MS., Oriental Public Library, Bankipore), Maulana Azad Library, A M.U. University 
Collectron Farsia, Akhbar, No 111, p. 124. 

(4) "Afi, pp. 282-83. According to the Islamic law, women, children, insane, disabled and 
aged persons, and those devoting themselves to religious functions and to the service of 
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places of worship are exempt from the payment of the Jizyah (Hidayah, vol.n, 572; Abu 
Yisuf, Ktab al-Kharaj (Cairo. AH 1302], p.70). 

'Afif, p 284. 2 

‘The Hanafites are of the view that the rate of the jizyah should be fixed for the dhironis 
after driding them into three categones according to their economic positron. The 
Shafrites do not impose such condition (Hiddyah, vol. n, pp. 571-72 ) 

For a study of Firüz Shah's revenue administration in the light of the Sharr'at, see my 
article 7 Ahd- 1 Firtz Shahi ka Nazm-1 Mahasil Sharat kı Rawshani mein" in Tahqigar-i 
Islami (Aligarh), vol 1, no.1. Jan. - March 1984. pp 28-12 

Fuiühat-i Firuz Shahi. p 9. 

Ibid 2 
Commenting on the position of Hindus in the reign of Firuz Shah. Barani states,""In 
the capital and in the cities of the Muslims. the customs of infidelity are openly practised, 
idols are publicly worshipped and the traditions of infidelity are adhered to openly and 
without fear, the infidels continue thier rejoicing during their festrvals with the beating 
of drums and dhols and with singing and dancing ~ (Fatawa Jahandari, Rotograph No. 
68 [MS India Office] Research Library. Department of History. A.M.U.. f 1202) 
Fuaihat Firüz Shahi, pp 8-9 

For a detailed discussion on this subject. see my article 7Firüzshah ki Dini wa Samājī 
Khidmat.” Taliqiqar-i Islami (Aligarh). vol v. no 2. April-June, 1986. pp. 46-57 
Baram., p. 559. Afif. pp. 130 179. 580, Sh ar-ı Firüz Shahi, pp. 147, 290; Funthat-1 Fir 
Shahi, pp. 11.13 15 

Sirain Flrüz Shahi. p 293. Abd al-Qadir Bada'üni, Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh (Calcutta. 
1968). vol.4. p. 249. Niz&m al-Din Bakhshi, Tabagat-i Akbari (Calcutta. 1929). vol. 1, p. 
233." Abd al-Baqi Nihàwandi, Ma'auur-i Rahimi (Calcutta, 1910), voli, p 372; Muham- 
mad Qasim Hindu Shah Finshtah. 7a rikh-i FirrJuah (Newal Kishore. Lucknow), p. 148. 
Si ar-i Frrüz Shahi, pp. 293-94 Bada' ünr. vol.i, p. 249 

For details about these works, see my article "Works of Legal Nature in the Reign of 
Firuz Shah.” in Bias in Indian Historrograpity, ed. Devahut (Delhi. 1980), pp. 329-37 
The manuscripts of this work are preserved in M A Library, A.M.U (University Col- 
lection. Farsia, Mazhab, No. 260). the India Office Library (Ethe, 2564) and the Oriental 
Public Library Patna (No. 2466) The India Office manuscript is entitled Figh-i Firuz 
Shahi. The present study i$ based on the Aligarh manuscript. 

Fatawa Firuz Shahi (MS. Aligarh). f. 2b. 

“AI, p. 392. 

Fatwa (pL Faidwa) signifies opinion on a point of law given by a nufi or a junst. The 
Fatawa-compilation implies collection of legal opinions in the form of quenes and 
responses. For more details, see article of E. Tyan on the Farwa in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, volu. Leiden, 1965, pp. 866 - 67 
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_Fuauhat-1 Frrüz Shahl, pp 15,20, Fatawa Jahandari, ff. 120 a; ‘Afif, pp. 180, 386. 


Fatawa Firüz Shahl, f. 487b 

Ibid ., f. 484a. The Fatawà also permits the acceptance by Muslims of presents from the 
Hindus with special reference to the Ranas, one of the chief and distinguished Hindu 
families of those days (Ibid .,f.2178). It rs confirmed that the Delhi sultans including 
Ffruz Shah had close relations with the Ranas and offered presents and gifts to them. 
(Barani, pp. 587 - 88; ‘Afif, pp. 60, 102-31,281.) 

Ibid .,336b. 

Ibid., f. 76b. Imam Sbafi'l and Abū Yusuf have the reverse opimon on this issue. 
(Hidayah, “Kitab al-Zakat," vol.i, pp. 187 - 88.) 

Fatawà Flrüz Shāhī f 509a Its notable that the Fatawa considers the use of their utensils 
simply makruh and not unlawful altogether. 

Ibid., f. 480b. 

We come to know from the Futuhat Firzz Shah! (pp. 16-17) that the sultan gave great 
encouragement to conversions and this had resulted in acceptance of Islam by many 


Ibid., f. 509a 

Fatawá Flrüz Shahl, f. 214b. 

Ibid. 

Fatawà Firgz Shahi, f. 455a 

Ibid., f. 76a. According to the Islamic law, a Muslim is required to pay the fürah on his 
behalf and on that of hrs minor sons and daughters and on that of his slaves and servants 
(Hidayah, voli, Lucknow, AH 1325, pp. 190-91. 

Faidwa Frrüz Shahi f.76a. This situation may look strange to someone, but the employ- 
ment of Muslims by Hindus is referred to by Diya’ al-Din Barani, the contemporary 
historian. See Fatawa Jahandari, f.12a 

Fatawa Firitz Shahi, f S08b. It is notable that the contemporary sources make references 
to the Muslims taking loans particularly from the traders of Multan. See Barani, p. 140, 
‘Aff, p.61. 

Fatawd Firuz Shahi, ff. 236b-37a. See also f. 497b. 

Fatawa Firüz Shàhi, ff. 250b. See also f. 472a. 

Ibid., f 2498. 

Ibid. f. 224a. 

Ibid., t. 255a. 

Ibid., f. 253b. 

Ibid., f 214b. 
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Ibid., ff 218a-b. - 
Ibid.,f 218b. 

Ibid. 

lbid., ff. 218a, SOe. 

Ibid., ff 508a-b 

Ibid., f 508b. 

This custom signified that at the time of the unveiling of the bride (jahwah) some swects 
or coins were showered over the bridegroom as a means of seeking blessing for or 
warding off evil from the couple. 

Amir Khusro makes reference to the nithar custom in his description of the marriage of 
Khidr Khan and Duwal Rani (Mathnawi Duwal Rani Khidr Khan [Aligarh edition. n d.], 
pp.42, 162-63). Ibn Battütah mentions the same custom in relation to the marnage of 
Amir Sayf al-Din with the sister of Muhammad bin Tughluq (Rrhlah, Cairo, 1858, vol 
u. p.48) 

Fatawa Firüz Shahi. f. 4176 

Mubammad ‘Aff bin Hamid. Chachnamah (Hyderabad, 1939), pp. 208-9. 

Barani. Ta’rfkh-i Firtiz Shahi, pp. 109-11. We are further told by Baran] that a delegation 
of the "Ularmá' had approached the sultan and advised him not to grve the Hindus rights 
of dhimmis (Sahifah-i Na't-i Muhammadi, MS. Raza Library, Rampur as quoted by KA. 
Nuami. Salatin-1 Dehl? ke Madhhabl Ruhj&nát (Idarah Adabiyat Dehli, 1981), p. 11. 
Faiawa Jahandari.f 120a. 

Furiháta Flrüz Shahi, pp. 5, 16-1720. 

Fatawa Jahandari, f. 120a. 


‘ULAMA’IN CHANGING SOCIETY : 
A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE DEOBAND 
MOVEMENTI 


IIK ARIFIN MANSURNOOR 


Introduction 


THE vacuum of authentic religio-political leadership which was traditionally 
represented by thc Mughal rulers provided the Indian ‘Ulama’ with an 
opportunity to exercise a greater influence on the Muslims of the subcon- 
tinent. Many scholars have extensively studied the leading 'Ulamá' in the 
subcontinent, particularly during thc cighteenth and nineteenth centuries? 

Most of thesc studies emphasize the purification movement advocated by 
Shah Wali-Allah; however a few have endeavourcd to analyze sufficiently the 
social backgrounds of these religious scholars. Why, for instance, did the 
Dcobandis oppose the “refreshing” movement of Sayyid Ahmad Khan? Did 
they justify their opposition merely because of Sayyid’s collaboration with 
the colonial government, or because of rivalry for the leadership of the 
Islamic establishment among the ‘Ulama’ themselves? To explain such 
issues, more studies on the condition, status and role of religious and 
educational institutions during and after the Mughal period need to be 
madc. In addition, the patterns of recruitment, social stratification and social 
mobility among the 'Ulama' of the subcontinent still await further researches. 
This paper attempts to recxamine the “Deoband movement," with the 
contention that it provided a source of recruitment for the ‘Ulama’ stratum 
which in turn supported the All India National Congress and which even- 
tually formed a faction opposing the foundation of a separate state for Indian 
Muslims, popularly known as do qawrni nazariyah. It is iue that some of the 
‘Ulama’ played an important role in the uprising of 1857, 3 but the firm control 
of the British government over the subcontinent, particularly with the adop- 
tion of the Act of the Parliament of 1861," undermined the possibility ofa 
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quick recovery of the Ulama”’s societal status. To make matters even worse, 
the religious court traditionally presided over by the Ulamd’ was abolished 
in 1864 On the other hand, a group of Muslim intelligentsia who realized 
the dilemma of their fellow religionists attempted to introduce them to 
modernization and to remove the prevalent backwardness. Since the Mus- 
lims did not as a whole take advantage of the public education, they con- 
tinued to cling to the traditional learning system. Subsequently religious 
institutions remained popular among the bulk of the Muslim population. 
Indeed, many religious scholars who were involved in the 1857 movement 
had been active in providing intellectual and religious guidance to the 
Muslim population. 

It is traditionally believed that the ‘Ulamd’ in the subcontinent 
formed a monolithic entity which might have expressed its common religious 
views and experiences, especially since most of the religious movements were 
claimed to be attempts to articulate Shah Wali-Allah's reform. Nevertheless, 
it becomes evident that the ‘Ulamā”s response to the increasing external 
challenge to their traditional thought processes and institutions were 
multitudinous and often contradictory." As a result of this diverse response, 
they failed to present themselves as a united front. Without doubt, Hanafism 
provided a binding element among many Indian Muslims. But such a 
ritualistic identification proved to be insufficient in appealing to the 
stratified Muslims who had different interests socially, culturally, 
economically and politically toward supporting the "Ularna"s programmes. 
More importantly, an affiliation to the common tradition of Wali- Allah did 
not prevent the ‘Ulama’ from adopting a different approach to current 
problems. 


The increasing influence, and power of the colonial government in 
the formerly Muslim ‘Ulama’ dominated cities, like Delhi particularly after 
1857, undoubtedly disturbed many privileges enjoyed by the ‘Ulama’. In 
response to this unfavourable development most Ulamd’ maintained that 
the only way to retain their prominent position was to hold on to the pristine 
Islam. At the same time, a group of Muslims who recognized the necessity 
of change in the mode of thinking and action regarded modernization as 
central to meeting the prevailing situation. Sayyid Ahmad Khan represented 
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this pattern of opinion. Concomitant with the ‘Ulama”s empbasis on 
establishing pristine Islam, religious education continued to function on 
every level of the learning process. Education for them meant the production 
of individuals who accepted and understood religious tradition formulated 
by prominent ancient scholars, and refuted external corruption and 
influence. They sincerely believed that the only way to achieve glory was to 
adhere strictly to the true teaching of the Prophet as expressed in the 
Shari'ah. It seems that the adherence to the Shari'ah, according to those 
'Ularná' , would rectify all the moral and worldly issues and thus they did not 
seriously endeavour to solve the real socio-economic problems of their 
contemporaries.? An effort to realize this idealistic goal was shown by the 
Deoband movement. 


BACKGROUND TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE DEOBAND MOVEMENT 


In view of the contribution of the Deoband madrasah to the 
leadership of the Muslim nationalists in the subcontinent, it is popularly 
claimed that the Deoband madrasah was founded with a definite 
religio-political programme, i.e. as an anti-British movement. Furthermore, 
the historians of the Deoband movement have identified the founders of the 
Deoband madrasah as active participants in the movement of 1857? As a 
matter of fact, the foundation of such maktabs as Deoband was not 
uncommon in the region.” The Deoband madrasah as such was not a unique 
institution. Admittedly, Muhammad Qasim Nanotawi and Rashid Ahmad 
Gangohi, the leading founders of the school, were registered as recruits at 
Shamli during the 1857 revolt. Yet the initiator of the foundation of the 
maktab was ‘Abid Husayn, a wealthy villager , who had nothing to do with 
the uprising.!! It is not known how Nànotawi and Gangohi joined the 
Deoband maktab. If we consider that a maktab gave only primary education, 
the presence of Nànotawi did not signify his prominence among his 
contemporaries. As a son of a jagirdár, ^ Nànotawi must have been wy 
disappointed with the expropriation of his father’s lands by the authorities, 
particularly since this forced him to search for job opportunities. Thus it is 
possible that Nànotawi and Gangohi were interested in joining the Deoband 
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maktab, which did not as yet have qualified instructors, as much for their own 
personal interests as for religious motives. 


The Deoband maktab started its instruction according to the basic 
traditional Muslim learning, and not until the coming of Nanotawi did the 
maktab develop into madrasah with the Nizámiyah curriculum (Dars-i 
Nizami). As a graduate of the Delhi madrasah Nànotawi not surprisingly 
followed the Delhi tradition by adopting its syllabus. Nonetheless, it took 
years for him to apply this plan at the Deoband madrasah since learning 
through Dars-i Nizami required basic knowledge of Arabic and other 
religious subjects which should be given at the primary level." In view of the 
simplicity of the carly Deoband maktab as it was placed in the jami*, ^ it 
apparently was intended to fulfil the needs of the local community to religious 
guidance. With the decline of many famous religious institutions in the big 
towns, the Deoband school attracted many students from the neighbouring 
villages. The growing number of students forced the Dcoband tcachers to 
think of having a new building dedicated fully to learning. Around 1874 
Nanotawi was able to secure a piece of land for this purpose. Probably the 
foundation of the new madrasah signified the full application of Dars-i 
Nizami and also the growing popularity of the young mawlawi, Nanotawi. It 
should be mentioned, however, that until 1907 the enrolment at the Deoband 
madrasah did not exceed 300 students; a moderate number indeed.” 


Despite the moderate profile of the Deoband madrasah, it 
succeeded, with its apparently non-business-like attitude, in gaining the 
respect of many scgments of the traditional Muslims in the region. It is 
belicved that Nanotawi held the view of refusing to accept any permanent 
grant, while favouring subscription. According to him, 

So long as the Madrasah does not have any regular and definite 
source of income, it will continue to exist Insha’-Allah, provided 
there is an honest reliance on and faith in His mercy and 
compassion; and when it comes to possess a definite source of 
income, e.g., some substantial property in the form of land or 
factory or a promise of permanent donation from some rich 
person of honest intentions, then it appears the Madrasah will bc 
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divested of the feelings of fear and hope — a perennial source of 
submission to the will of Allah — and, with this, will be deprived 
of the “hidden” source of unfailing assistance; and its workers 
will start quarelling amongst themselves. Therefore, in matters 
ofincome and constructions there should always remain a certain 
lack of certainty of means. 


The participation of government and rich persons is also harmful. 


The donation of persons who want to remain unknown, I believe, 
is a source of barakah. Their sincerity seems a more permanent 
means of incomc.'? f 


Ndnotawi’s view, of course, was not based on Muslim tradition or practices 
since recciving awqdf for religious purposes was quite poplar among Mus- 
lim educational institutions through thc centuries.” He seems to have 
reacted to Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s policy of cooperation with the colonial 
government and interpretcd it as a threat to traditional Islam." Such an 
interpretation evidently enhanced his anti-government image among a large 
number of the population; however, it had the effect of reducing financial 
resources for the madrasah, and forcing its leaders to be more reactionary 
to cducational and social changes. It is interesting to note the socio-economic 
background of Nànotawi's preference for donations of the poor and even of 
the Hindus instead of wealthy Muslim individuals and the government."! In 
view of the increasing support of the Muslim elite and the government to 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s programmes it is possible that Nanotawi saw little, if 
any, hope of their help; therefore, he declared that his school was an effort 
to help and organize the lower class. This brought a promising result as 
donations continued to flow from non-wealthy Muslims, and by the end of 
his carcer Nanotawi was able to establish a small library and a boarding house 
for students.” 


The Deoband school was founded without having a definite political 
programme. It started as a moderate traditional maktab to help the local 
Muslim community in reading the Quran and understanding the basic tenets 
of Islam. When Nanotawi and Gangohi joined the school they introduced 
Dars-i Nizámi as its curriculum, which had been widely known in the 
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subcontinent. Benefiting from the decline of the Delhi madrasah and others, 
the Deoband school emerged to replace their fame. 


~~ 


CURRICULUM AND ORGANIZATION 


The foundation of the Deoband madrasah, to be sure, was not 
unique, yet its organization under a popular leadership might be regarded 
as an innovation, particularly since hereditary leadership of private 
madrasah was a well accepted practice in Muslim society. We do not know 
whether this was a result of the unavailability of an able candidate from 
among Nànotaw?s successors. Nevertheless, in view of Nanotawi’s 
premature death at the age of fourty-eight, it is possible that his sons such as 
Hafiz Muhammad Ahmad must still have been too young to succeed him.” 
Moreover, in view of the fact that Nanotawi was not the owner of the 
madrasah the board of management," established to run the madrasah, 
might have served to undermine ‘Abid Husain's ambition to control the 
madrasah. Indeed, this board of executives became characteristic of the 
Dcoband organization, as its leadership was not a domination of particular 
families. This is not to deny, however, that descendants of the scions of the 
Deoband ‘Ulama’ remained in control of the school programme and 
organization as a whole. Not only did this sharing pattern of leadership 
provide the madrasah with continuous and capable management, but it also 
increased the Deoband appeal to the masses. As a result the Deoband 
madrasah unlike many other private madrasahs, such as Delhi and Firangi 
Mahal, continued to prosper and attract a wider audience of Muslims who 
concentrated on kecping their traditional religious heritage." 


Despite the dominant pesition of the Deoband leaders such as 
Nanotawi, Gangohi, Mahmüd al-Hasan and Madani in running the affairs of 
the madrasah during their respective terms, its muhtamim continued to 
function well throughout. This is evidenced, for example, by the nomination 
of Ahmad Dahlawi in 1886 and Mahmud al-Hasan in cM as members of 
the board of management while Gangohi was still alive.2” Due to the growing 
popularity of the Deoband ‘Ulama’, many Muslims came to Deoband for 
advice. Furthermore, because of the abolition of the official religious judges 
(gadis) by the government in 1864, the Deoband madrasah became a source 
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of guidance and refuge for many Muslims wishing to settle their personal and 
religious problems. Until 1951 the Deoband Ulamd’ have issued hundreds 
of thousands of (registered) fatwas. Later, to give more authority to these 
fatwas a body of Ulamd’ was appointed specifically to issue fatwas (Dar 
al.Ifta") ? In this regard, it is interesting, from a socio-economic point of 
view, to know why the Deoband ‘Ulama’ opposed the British rule — it 
indirectly helped them to exercise broader influence over the Muslim 
population. These ‘Ulamd’ probably did not want to lose once again such a 
highly esteemed position, which undoubtedly enhanced their social status as 
well as provided them with a considerable income. 


In running the administration of the madrasah the Deoband ‘Ulama’ 
relied mainly on short term financial sources. It is true that the ‘Ulama’ 
generally preferred to take the side of the common people, checking, if 
possible, the excessive policies of the ruling class without making a serious 
attempt to occupy the central power. But this does not mcan that they turned 
their backs on state patronage and wealthy men's help. Consequently, many 
religious institutions run by the ‘Ulamd’ such as madrasahs, khanaqahs and 
mosques became at times big enterprises that owned large waqf and wealth. 
As the ‘Ulama’ grew stronger and more self-reliant, they endeavoured to 
form an autonomous stratum in the society, i.c. the regime should not 
interfere with their affairs and interests. For its own political expedience the 
ruling class usually left the ‘UJama’ free to manage their religious domain; in 
turn the Ulamd’ never bothered with the regime's policies, as long as they 
did not contradict the "Ularià"s privileges. Thus, the Deoband ‘Ulama’ were 
rather unique, as they refused to accept regular donation or grants. Whether 
such a rigid policy was effective for maintaining a traditional madrasah needs 
to be examined further. 


Ip a time when the Indian Muslims, as a religious feudalistic 
community, lost their rallying symbol, the ruler in Delhi, the ‘Ulama’ came 
to the front to fulfil a part of the role of the ruling class. More importantly, 
with the socio-economic and political dislocations resulting from the 
mercantile capitalistic nature of the British occupation, segments of the 
well-to-do and elite Muslims became more concerned with their declining 
status and function. The Deoband ‘Ulama’ seem to have taken up a broader 
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societal role to play in this leadership vacuum. This is evident in the 
patronage of the Deoband 'Ulama' to various madrasahs newly built 
throughout the region.” The attempt of madrasah graduates to establish new 
schools, modelled on mother institutions, for sure, was not novel. Yet the 
relationship maintained between mother and peripheral institutions 
functioned to enhance the hegemony and popularity of the central 
madrasahs. Despite the growing number of Deoband enrolment and its 
branches, the Deoband ‘Ulama’ did not emerge as the strongest faction of 
the ‘Ulama’ hicrarchy in the subcontinent, at least until the 1920s.” 
Nevertheless, the foundation of many madrasahs, patterned on the Deoband 
model contributed not only to Deoband popularity, but also to the rallying 
of other ‘Ulama’ sympathetic to the Deoband tradition. 


In spite of the growing popularity of journalism in the subcontinent 
at the turn of the century, the Deoband ‘Ulama’ were unaware of its 
effectiveness. Instead, they founded in 1909 an association of Deoband 
graduates, Jam‘iyat al-Ansar.° ! Such an association became a mode among 
the elite after the Indian National Congress was established in 1885. 
Nonctheless, it is possible that the Dcobandis wanted through this 
association to preserve their own tradition and identity, in view of the fact 
that by this time a new wave of Muslim self-statements of national identity 
continuously touched the very issue of the future politics in the 
subcontinent.” It is true that from the very beginning the Deoband leaders 
showed a favourable attitude toward the National Congress. But the fact 
remains that nonc of them was involved in, or perhaps qualified for, the 
membership." Secn inthis perspective, it is understandable that a movement 
such as Jam ‘tyat al-Ansar was not favourably welcomed by many conservative 
Dcobandis. This uneasiness is reflected in the transfer of ‘Ubayd-Allah 
Sindhi, the chairman of the association, from the Deoband school to Delhi. 
Mahmud al-Hasan, who took over the leadership of the Dcoband madrasah 
following Gangohi’s death in 1905 and favoured political activism, failed to 
secure the agreement of his fellow ‘Ulama’ for his attempt to “politicize” 
Deobandis. As a result, he recommended his trustee ‘Ubayd-Allah to join a 
rapprochement programme at Delhi to lessen the gap between the 
traditionalist ‘Ulama’ and the Western-educated intellectuals. The 
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committee of this movement was named Nizarat al-Ma‘arif al-Qur'aniyah. A 
From this development it is clear that the Deobandis endeavoured to assert 
their own identity and interests at the time when the Indian intelligentsia 
demanded more political power for themselves. Such awarcness on the part 
of the Deobandis, however, was eclectic and personal; it was not an intrinsic 
character of the madrasah and its ‘Ulama’ as a whole. 


In view of the fact that the Deoband madrasah continued to attract 
morc students, the question may arise: what was the source of its attraction? 
In fact, the Dcoband madrasah did not introduce anything innovative in term 
of the curriculum which basically, as we have seen, followed the Dars-i 
Nizami with ccrtain modifications. Thus, the attractiveness of the Deoband 
madrasah to many Muslim parents must be sought in other aspects: for 
instance, perhaps its ‘Ulama’ were popular, charismatic figures, or it strictly 
followed traditional methods of learning and maintained well-accepted 
practices, or it provided some poor students with material benefits. These 
possibilitics arc Icft to be decided by future investigation. For the present 
discussion, it is fair to suggest that the commitment of the Deoband ‘Ulama’ 
to apply the traditionally accepted syllabus and educational system, which 
became a central identity for many well-known madrasahs in the 
subcontinent, secured for them a higher esteem. Many modern writers on 
Indian Muslims agree that from its carlicst phase the Deoband ‘Ulama’ 
adopted a fixed curriculum of the Dars-i Nizami with only minor changes 
and modifications .?? It is worthwhile mentioning, however, that, in general, 
Muslim education was based on reading and learning of particular books, 
ranging from the simplest, most earthly type to the complicated, often 
abstract, and impractical subjects. As a result, the period of studies at 
madrasahs was not fixed and limited to a number of years; indeed, it was not 
extraordinary to find students who spent almost their entire life in the 
madrasah, not so much because they could not find job opportunities as 
because they wanted to master all religious disciplines, an impossible task of 
course. Secn in this gencral pattern, it seems anachronistic to suggest that 
the early Deoband curriculum was fixed with subjects, grades and a certain 
period of studies, especially since information on the length of studies at the 
Deoband madrasah is disputed.” Nevertheless, with the increase in the 
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number of public schools patterned on the Britjsh system, it is possible that 
the Deobandis regarded the periodization of schooling as necessary and 
efficient. Such an attempt, however, must have followed the stabilization and 
the popular acceptance of the Deoband madrasah itself, a development 
which took several years after its foundation. 


Built at the time when the traditionist-theologian ideas had a 
dominant position and a pervasive influence on the Muslim way of life and 
education, it is natural that the Deoband madrasah did not offer any new set 
of subjects, which would help in overcoming the dilemma and backwardness 
of the contemporary Muslims. We cannot deny, however, that the Deoband 
group was able to show solicitude and give guidance to segments of the 
Muslims by revitalizing their eroded identity, the religion of the ‘Ulama’. It 
is true that such “profane” sciences as medicine (Tibb al-Yunan) were 
maintained in the curriculum, but the fact remains that the Deobandis’ main 
concern was to produce capable traditional Muslim scholars (mawlawis) in . 
a rather narrow sense of the word, i.e. imams, wá'izs, khatibs and ustadhs to 
serve among the masses, whose primary concern was more survival than 
improvement of their prevailing unfavourable conditions. This was very 
effective if only to maintain the status quo and to preserve the social 
equilibrium of the Muslim society, but since a segment of their counterparts 
in the subcontinent were witnessing a new era of scholarship and 
modernization, such “traditionalism” on the part of the ‘Ulama’ , including 
the Deobandis, proved to be a disservice to many. From an interesting note 
by Francis Robinson it is evident that Deoband graduates seldom found 
non-religious employment." Some of the Deobandis, for sure, became 
traders, merchants, journalists and tabibs, but still these first three careers 
depended very much on individual, or personal, if you like, creativity and 
merit, as Deoband schooling did not specifically train students for those 
occupations. In addition, the percentage of graduates who preferred these 
professions was very low, in comparison to those who joined ecclesiastical 
functions. 

THE DEOBAND ‘ULAMA’ AND THEIR SOCIETAL ROLE 

Frustrated with the 1857 movement and challenged by the 

encroaching foreign and, to some extent, also domestic power and 
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domination in almost every sphere of life, we may expect that traditional 
leaders such as ‘Ulamd’ might have actively reorganized their ranks. To our 
disappointment, however, the ‘Ulama’ in the subcontinent, as in many other 
Muslim countries, emerged to champion the reactionary cause, opposing 
strongly the refreshing movement of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Although this 
does not mean that the ‘Ulama’ did not attempt to protect their status and 
interests, their solution was piecemeal and obscurantist. They insisted that 
the best way to get out from the prevailing misery and backwardness was to 
revive the glory of the past. Indeed, according to many the heyday of the past 
would return in accordance with the cyclical order of the cosmos, as long as 
they preserved the purity of their faith and followed orthodox practices.” 
Despite the fact that the ‘Ulama’ hardly found any idealistic historical 
model for their conception of a perfect Islamic socicty, they purported to 
apply the prophetic era to their own environment. Undoubtedly the full 
application of the prophetic mores and norms would create a healthy 
Muslim society; but the fact remains that erratic and static interpretation of 
Islamic teaching by the ‘Ulamd’ class could not help Muslims out of their 
worldly problems. If this was the case, little could be expected from the 
Dcoband madrasah, which primarily embodied the well-accepted tradition 
of the medieval ‘Ulama’. 


As a bastion of traditionalism, the Deoband movement succeeded in 
preserving intellectual activism, at least among the elite. This is particularly 
so since many famous educational institutions were in a state of stagnation 
and decline. Before the introduction of modern education into the 
subcontinent, of course, such madrasahs as Deoband would have been mich 
valued in their own time and environment. The acceptance of the Western 
system of education by some segments of tbe society created instability since 
it provided a new ladder for upward social mobility. Hence the 
*conservatives" such as the 'Ulama' continued to cling to or even 
strengthened their identification with the accepted values and institutions. 
This made their sotietal role more restricted. Accordingly, they became 
more sensitive and reactionary to anything “unIslamic.” On the one hand, 
the idea of doing something is better than nothing may be addressed to the 
Deoband movement, as it nurtured an elite group and advocated the 
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adherence to the well-established values. On the other hand, the reactionary 
attitude of the ‘Ulama’, being themselves unprepared to know or even 
understand the nature of the external challenges and prospects, led many of 
the uninformed masses to suffer for generations, ignorant of the prefound 
benefits of modernization in that decisive moment of the changing world. 
The polemics of the Deobandis against Sayyid's refreshing movement must 
be valued as far as scholarship is concerned, but their tendency to involve 
illiterate masses into the controversies created confusion that repeated the 
history of the heresies of the Middle Ages. 


Nevertheless, in a narrow sense the Deoband movement 
contributed to filling the gap in the leadership ofthe Indian Muslims, playing 
the role of intermediary “keepers of public conscience." When ‘Abid 
Husayn, Nanotawi and Gangohi founded the Deoband school (Dar 
al-‘Ulum), of course, they sought the support of the public, but as it 
developed and carned fame, the Deoband madrasah became a centre of 
refuge for many Muslims by providing guidance and advice, creating identity 
and propagating solidarity for its members. The identification of the 
Deobandis with the lower social stratum, as evidenced by its emphasis on 
collecting small subscriptions, apart from its natural appeal to that class, 
made the Deobandis, who themselves came mostly from the religious and 
lower class, the pinnacle. of this group. Benefiting from this internal upward 
social mobility, the Deobandis, when their madrasah was fully functional, 
were able to attract more followers from other regions and countries. The 
growing popularity which enhanced their influence on the masses caused the 
Deobandis to try their fortune in the political arena. This is first shown in 
their political statement of collaboration with the Hindus, in protest to 
Sayyid’s “loyalist” stand'!; second the Deobandis under Mahmüd al-Hasan 
openly supported thc universalist (caliphate) movement, advocated in the 
subcontinent by the newly emerging Muslim leaders.“ It is important to 
know why the Deobandis opposed Sayyid’s movement, while supporting the 
Hindu attempt to gain better representation in the government. Although an 
adequate answer cannot be given here it may be suggested that the 
Deobandis seem to have thought, apart from their religious conviction, that 
Sayyid's movement formed a threat to their increasing popularity among the 
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masses. Qn the other hand, despite their popularity, and status as 
representatives of Islam and Muslims, the ‘Ulama’ lacked not only the will 
to exercise political power directly, but also the necessary organization and 
military force. Subsequently, as was the case with the Ottoman ‘Ulama’, as 
a whole the Ulama’ functioned politically and intellectually only in a role of 
vigilance, ensuring that the ruling class and society conformed to their 
understanding and interpretation of Islamic principles. Since the 
government clearly supported Sayyid's movement, and undermined 
traditional, religious institutions, the Deobandis did not align themselves 
with the regime in order to secure some favour, but collaborated with the 
Hindus. Although the latter were the majority, they did not, at least 
temporarily, pose a direct challenge culturally and intellectually to the 
‘Ulama”s interests. Whatever the case may be, this phenomenon indicates 
the variables of the ‘Ulama”s attitudes and their compromising tendency in 
order to inter alia preserve their own status and position, as well as the 
institution they depended on. : 

The Deoband 'Ulamá' passed through several stages before they 
eventually participated fully in the nationalist movement. At the time of the 
foundation of the madrasah, there seems to have been no evidence to claim 
that the founders planned to make the madrasah a centre of a politics] 
movement, let alone a guidance for nationalist aspiration. As we have scen, 
the Deoband madrasah was a continuation of a long established tradition 
among Muslim scholars to open new madrasahs modelled on their alma 
mater. When the Deobandis became representatives of segments of the 
population with specific identity and interests, they endeavoured in 
accordance with their ability and flexibility to protect themselves and their 
followers, even if this required confrontation with their co-religionists and 
cooperation with outside groups such as the Hindus. Finally, during the 
rapprochement era, i.e. non-cooperation-Caliphate movement, thc 
Deobandis presented themselves as vigorous supporters of the new political 
current. Even thougli they did not occupy the highest leadership of the 
movement, the Deobandis did contribute important personalities such as 
Mahmüd al-Hasan, ‘Ubayd-Allah and later Madani. As a result of 
Mahmüd's role in the negotiation with the Ottoman authorities in the Hijaz 
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to form a joint programme of defence against the British, he was exiled to 
Malta during the First World War. Gaining momentum during the peak of 
the non-cooperation-Caliphate movement, the ‘Ulama’, including the. 
Deobandis, attempted to enforce their plan for political and religious 
prospects. For this aim, an association of the ‘Ulama’ Jam “yat al-‘Ulama’-i 
Hind was formed.” The death of the energetic Mahmüd in 1920, the exile 
of the activist "Ubayd-Allah and the frustration of the Caliphate movement 
with the abolition of the Ottoman ecclesiastical body in 1924, left the 
Deobandis on the losing side in the national politics. Nonetheless, the 
Deoband madrasah, popularly known as Dar al-‘Ulum, continued to prosper 
as a centre of Islamic studies, as long as the Muslims wished to perpetuate 
their traditionally accepted values, learning system and tradition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Apart from their pious motivation, the Deobandis aimed at 
preserving their status and the group they represented in the rapidly 
changing socio-political atmosphere. The Deoband madrasah was founded 
around 1867 without a definite religious-political vision; it was merely a 
realization of the traditional societal role of the ‘Ulama’ in maintaining their 
social functions, while preaching religion. Nevertheless, since the ‘Ulama’ 
lived with political realities, they were directly or indirectly involved in 
current political development. This is particularly true when we consider that 
the ‘Ulamd’ were religious figures who commanded influence on large 
segments of the population, and especially that the Deobandis had been 
involved in the 1857 movement. Despite the tendency of such elite groups as 
the Deobandis to exercise religio-political influence at least among their own 
circle, it is hardly evident that during the early phase they formed a movement 
with a clear and dynamic political view. Due primarily to, the increasing 
activities of the Hindu nationalists after the 1880s to secure a better political 
representation for the indigenous population, the ‘Ulamd’, including the 
Deobandis, saw this as an opportunity to retain their declining status and 
function. As a result, the ‘Ulama’ supported the Hindus, perhaps they 
thought that as soon as the British government transferred to Indians, the 
'Ularnà' would have full control over Muslim affairs as they had done 
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previously. Moreover, the ‘Ulama’ entertained an opinion that the Ottoman 

sultan might be expected to rally the Muslim world against the European 

imperialists. Indeed, such an idea was widespread throughout Muslim 
countries.“ On the other hand, being optimistic of their own conception, the 

Deobandis, among others, opposed Sayyid Ahmad Khan's refreshing 

movement and his conciliatory gestures to the government programmes. On 

the practical level, the acceptance of modern education would have seriously 
decreased enrolment in, and undermined support and popularity for, 

. traditional learning institutions such as the Dar al-'Ulüm. Not until the 

massive support for the non-cooperation-Caliphate movement did the 

Deobandis clearly define their political ideas and become more active in 

participating in the national political scene. 

In spite of the important role of the ‘Ulama’, particularly the 
Deobandis, after 1919 in contributing to the leadership of certain Muslim 
masses sccking independence, the Deoband madrasah was not a social and 
political movement in the true sense of the word. 
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AWRANGZIB AND THE HINDUS 
M.IFZALUR RAHMAN KHAN 


HISTORY is a collection of facts both pleasant and unpleasant. It depends 
upon the person who interprets them to use these facts for dividing or uniting 
people. It is tragic that the religious policy of Awrangzib has generally been 
interpreted with the motive of creating a gulf between Hindus and Muslims. 
The subject needs a very careful and impartial treatment by Hindus and 
Muslims alike. Lane Poole remarks, “For the first time in history Mughals 
beheld a rigid Muslim in their emperar, a Muslim as sternly repressive of 
himself as the people around him. nl Awrangzib was a staunch and ardent 
Muslim. To analyse his policy and attitude towards the Hindus’ the following 
points need to be discussed: 


(i) Temples 

(ii) Taxes 

(iii) Punitive measures 

(iv) Position of Hindus as a whole. 


TEMPLES 


Just after his accession Awrangzib avowed a priest of Banaras that 
his religion allows no new temple to be erected but does not enjoin the 
demolition of old ones. Practically speaking, Awrangzib did not strictly 
adhere to this policy and subsequently this farman was not strictly complied 
with. The demolished temples toporiedy included not oniy the famous 
temples of Banaras (Vishwanath), “ Mathura (Keshawa Rai)? Delhi (Lalta),° 
Palmau in Bihar,’ Sanbhar® and Udaipur’ in Rajasthan, but also some less 
known temples." To make a proper estimate we shall have to search reasons 
for a large number of standing temples in the South where Awrangzib lived 
for about twenty-five years of his life. Prof. Satish Chandra writes, “the 
temples in Bijapur and Hyderabadi Karnataka are beyond numbering and 
each temple is like the fort of Parendra or Sholapur. Many of the famous 
temples are described in detail by Bhimsen. pH Probably, Awrangzib did not 
want to arouse bitterness of the Hindus in South and therefore temples were 
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spared therc. Besides, the causes of destruction of temples, which in general 
seems to have remained confined to North India, generally escapes the notice 
of writers. Awrangzib's attacks on temples, to some extent, should be studied 
in the light of Indira Gandhi's attack on the Golden Temple. Regarding the 
Keshava Rai Temple of Mathura, for example, a contemporary Hindu writer, 
Iswar Das, states that the state of affairs necessitated the demolition of the 
temple and construction of mosque on its site. It may be pointed out that 
there were instances when several mosques were reportedly demolished by 
the Hindus during the reign of Awrangzib.!? The destruction of temples 
followed the demolition of mosques and other gross outrages committed by 
the Hindus,’ and that only those temples were destroyed that had been built 
on the site of mosque,> or those that had been newly built without 
permission, or those that had become breeding grounds of sedition and 
political intrigues, É or those which had become centres of corruption and 
anti-social activitics,!” or those which fell victims of imperialistic military 
expeditions, 8 or religious zeal of some ardent Muslim officers. It deserves 
mention that though Awrangzib, while setting order in Rajputana, which was 
burning with a general rising after the death of Jaswant Singh, destroyed 
temples of Jodhpur and Chittaur in accordance with the terrible policy of 
reprisals, Awrangzib’s alleged iconoclastic aim, at least in this case, seems 
very much doubtful. It is to be noticed that the Rathors were themselves 
ready to destroy all the temples in their territory, provided Ajit Singh in 
succession to Jaswant Singh was recognised as ruler of Jodhpur by 
Awrangzib.!” The emperor refused it as he was waging a political war against 
Jodhpur on grounds of questioned legitimate right of Ajit Singh. There was 
apparently no issue of religion and destruction of temples involved in it. 
Mosques were, however, destroyed in retaliation. A Hindu writer admits that 
in Gujarat alone 300 mosques were destroyed.” 

Another point is that in Bishalpur (Bengal) at least two new temples ^ 
were erected in 1681 and 1690.7! Another temple was built at Gopamau in 
Hardoi district in 1699.” The temples were demolished. In some of them 
Awrangzib’s involvement is proved but there were reasons other than 
religious bigotry for demolition. Had it been due to religious fanaticism, 
there was no question of making grants to temples by the emperor. 
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Awrangzib made grants for temples and priests i in Banaras,” Gaya, Ujjain, 
Assam, Ludhiana, Chittrakuta etc. Prof. Irfan Habib writes, “It is important 
to note that this farman (Chittrakuta) is by a person who is regarded as a 
destroyer of temples.” A large number of such farmdans have been referred 
tobyJnan Chandra? and B.N. Pandey.” There may be several other farmans 
of grants which are yet to be deciphered.” There are several documents in 
National Archives, Delhi, which prove that grants were made to temples and 
Bayragis in Vrindavan region by Awrangzib’s administration and that the 
rights of even Hindu property holders were protected against the oppression 
of Muslim officials and that the administration extended protection to the 
servants of the temple during their journey. Awrangzib made grants toJogts 
of Jakhbar.?? A parwünah issued in 1093/1682 (photocopy attached 
herewith) reveals that in parganah Pathan mawda‘ Narwat land grant as 
madad-i-ma‘@sh was made to Jogis Than Nath, Bhav Nath and others by 
emperor Jahangir. The jogis were required to pay Rs. 107/- per annum as 
revenue. It was ordered that the revenue from Hira Nath, who after the death 
of thoseJogis had succeeded to their place, should be exacted in accordance 
"with revenue abstract of this land, on a fixed basis. Any amount which might 
have been exacted in excess of the fixed revenue, should be returned (to him) 
and henceforth he should not be harassed for any reason whatsoever. We 
have an instance to show that the construction of a mosque was stopped by 
Awrangzib. The public picture of Awrangzib, which depicts the emperor as 
a destroyer of temples and builder of mosques, forbids us to believe it. The 
incident clearly suggests that Awrangzib, while administering justice, did not 
make any difference between temples and mosques. A Muslim lady called 
Nawbat, resident of Allahabad, complained to Awrangzib that she wanted 
to build a mosque on her own land. Hari and some other Hindus opposed 
and hindered it. Awrangzib ordered that the mosque should not be 
constructed until court inquiry is completed and order issued in this regard. 
Simultancously Hari and other Hindus were ordered not to harass the 
woman. Awrangzib is painted as a fanatic by contemporary writers who 
generally took the cases of demolition of temples as a matter of pride and 
mark of propagation of Islam.?! Occasionally and very rarely only few writers 
may be exceptions to this style of writing which was in vogue. 
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TAXES 


There were taxes which were drawn exclusively from a particular 
community, Jizyah™™ from the Hindus and Zakat from the Muslims, and the 
taxes which varied in rate, lower for a community and higher for the other. 
Of the taxes Jizyah is regarded as the most bigoted tax by many writers 
including the famous historians Dr. J.N.Sar and Prof.:A.L.Srivastava. 
Jizyah was not a new tax. It had been exacted by the Muslim rulers of India 
from their Hindu subjects ever since the Arab conquest of Sind. It is an 
established fact that Jizyah was levied on non-Muslims in return of which 
they received protection of their life and property and exemption from ` 
military service. The Hindus who paid Jizyah could not be forced to join 
military service. However, it appears that the Hindus who willingly joined or 
remained in army were not exempted from paying the tax. Awrangzib’s 
decision to re-impose Jizyah*” in 1679, twenty-one years after his accession, 
was not due to his religious bigotry.~ Prof. Satish Chandra aptly remarks 
that it was because of deepening economic crisis. Prof. S.R. Sharma also 
holds that it was not necessarily the outcome of any fecling of dislike that 
Awrangzib entertained towards the Hindus and their faith. It was imposed 
because of the conception of Islamic State with which Awrangzib was 
familiar.” To conclude, Jizyah should never be attributed to the emperor’s 
religious fervour or discrimination on religious grounds by him. It is to be 
noted that, as is well known, it was the so-called bigot who in 1704 suspended 
Jizyah in Deccan for the duration of war, certainly not due to failure of his 
policy hut in view of the distress caused by famine and the Maratha war. ^ 


However, Awrangzib cannot be exonerated from the charge of 
discrimination against the Hindus as far as some other taxes are concerned. . 
In 1665 custom duty was 25% for Muslims and 596 for Hindus.*! The 
difference was same in payment of sales tax on animals. As far as the 
production tax on gardens is concerned, Muslims had to pay 16.696, and 
Hindus 2096. It is difficult to find reasons for this discrimination. It should 
also be kept in mind that Awrangzib abolished several taxes on grains and 
other foodstuffs for the good of the general public. ^? Both the Hindus and 
Muslims were benefited. Besides availing of the common benefits of some 
taxes the Hindus were exempted from payment of some taxes which were 
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exclusively paid by them. According to Manucci, the Mughals took Rs. 67 
frorn every pilgrim at Allahabad. Awrangzib abolished this tax along with 80 
others. There was also a tax on carrying the bones of dead Hindus for being 
thrown into thé Ganges. This was also abolished by Awrangzib. 


PUNITIVE MEASURES 


, Awrangzib anxious for well-being and uplift of his subjects, both 

Hindus and Muslims, perhaps, could not properly estimate and understand 
the seriousness the Hindus attached to their various festivals, fairs and 
customs. He did not realise that some of his actions would be taken as a direct 
interference in their religion. Or even if he realised it, he did not care as he 
thought himself sincere in purpose. If Awrangzib stopped | sati by force, it 
_ might be due to his conscience and fear of God which never allowed the 
burning of women alive. Otherwise, the alleged hatred towards Hindus must 
have tempted him to encourage the practice of sati. 


We find references in contemporary records that restrictions were 
imposed on some Hindu festivals and customs. But these restrictions, which 
were very often very much localised in effect, should not be treated to depict 
the general policy of ihe emperor. Always local needs and causes were 
working behind them. dm 1665, celebrations of Holi and Diwali were banned 
by an imperial order." The. ban on Holi was with a view to maintain law and 
order and that on Diwali with a view to stop gambling and indulgence in 
liquor. It is to be noticed that this order was issued to Sübahdár of Gujarat 
and was effective in Ahmedabad. Holi and Diwali continued to be celebrated 
at other places. ^5 Dr. Sarkar scems right in stating that Holi and Diwali Were 
ordered to be held only outside bazars and only under some restraints.” 
Fireworks of all kind were prohibited? probably in order to save public 
money from going waste and to avoid chances of fire accidents. Similarly 
some restrictions were imposed on celebrations of Muharram by Muslims. 
In 1668 the emperor forbade the fairs throughout his dominion. 51 The orders 
implied a stop on some social evils and obscene practices which were 
common in fairs. Awrangzib prohibited burning of the dead at the banks of 
the Jamuna and the Sabarmati.* This was probably done in order to, save 
the waters from pollution, and keep people healthy and free from epidemics. 
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Prof. Sharma says on the authority of Ma’athiri ‘Alamgiri that in 1693-94, 
orders were issued prohibiting the carrying of arms in public by the Hindus. 
Awrangzib’s i intention behind this order, which itself is very much doubtful, 
is not known." If proved, it might be either to avoid chances of conflict or 
meant for humiliation. There a reasons to believe that the humiliation of 
the Hindus was not intended. 


Since Awrangzib was brought to the throne with the support of the 
Sunni sect, he often had to heed the sentiments of Sunni theologians. Time 
and again he had to issue orders to please them. Perhaps this was done not 
as a mark of obligation, but to keep himself strengthened. If we thoroughly 
examine the royal orders we can infer that many of them may be said to have 
remained on paper alone. If the official records or historians refer to an order 
and no event related to it is mentioned later, we can say that no strictness 
was shown in its implementation. ~ 
POSITION OF HINDUS AS A WHOLE 


Awrangzib’s farmans and some contemporary writings reveal that the 
emperor removed-the Hindus from certain posts. Saqi Musta‘id Khan says, 
“By one stroke of pen the Hindu clerks (writers) were dismissed from the 
public employment.” ”% Dr. Sarkar says that under Awrangzib, Qànüngo- 
ship on condition of turning Muslim became a proverbial expression and 
several families in the Punjab still preserve his letters patent in which this 
condition of office is unblushingly laid down.’ Even if Awrangzib is believed 
to have worked with the missionary spirit to allow certain incentives for 
conversion, it cannot be a proof of his intolerance for the Hindus. What had 
Asoka not done for the spread of Buddhism? Awrangzib’s policy, in general, 
seems to have reduced the number of Hindus in revenue departments and 
in military services. Removal of Hindus from certain offices was due to their 
corruption. 

- Again, it may be argued that some of the removed persons might be 
corrupt but not all. It will only be a presumption that Awrangzib was 
extraordinarily suspicious of Hindus to trust and employ them in important 
services and departments. More opportunities of employment to Muslims 
might also be the idea working behind it. Awrangzib, perhaps, wanted to end 
the monopoly o! the Hindus in the revenue Font : 
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It can.never be justified to highlight such examples.to shew his hatred 
for the Hindu community. How could Awrangzib whose sense of justice? 
and diplomacy is admitted even by his critics.is believed to actin a way.to 
lose the sympathy and support of the Hindus? Thomas Arnold, referring to 
some of the unpublished orders and dispatches of Awrangzib, says, 
“Government posts ought to be bestowed according to ability, and 1 no other 
consideration." "5l Alexander Hamilton who visited India towards the close 
of Awrangzib’s reign testifies to the tolerance of the emperor: Everyone i is 
free to worship and serve God in his own way, and Pas! for religion! s 
sake are not known among them. 


Various figures of Hindu mansabdars. in à service are 
given by different authors. Prof. Sharma and Sarkar have tried to show that 
.there was a general decrease in the number of Hindus holding | high mansabs 
as well as petty officials. Prof. Sharma in his list gives the figure of 239 Hindu 
mansabdars in the rank group of 1000 to 7000. Then instead of giving total 
number of mansabdars in the same rank group, he counts 14556 total number 
of mansábdárs of all ranks in 1690 and comparing to Shahjahiy’ S reign asserts 
that since there were 8000 mansabdars i in. all in 1657, meaning thereby that 
„there was almost doubling of the number of mansqbdárs. of all classes, un 
Awrangzib, there was no proportional increase in the number of Hindu 
mansabdars who held mansabs of 1000 and above. For correct estimation it 
is essential to know the number of Hindu mansabdars. either of all ranks, or 
in the rank group of 1000 and above, for the reigns of Awrangzib and 
Shahjahan. Prof. Athar Ali has proved that Sharma’ s theory. of doubling : of 
mansabdars under Awrangzib and decline in number of Hindu mansabdars 
„is no more acceptable. According to Prof. Athar Ali, Sharma i is mistaken i in 
taking the figure of 14,556 as total number of mansabdars. Dawabit-i 
‘Alamgir, from where Sharma has drawn, gives the number of 14,449 (not 
14,556) for big umara’, servants of the court, double horsed, artillerymen and 
ahadis, i.e. mansabdars as well as troopers arid other servants of the court. 
The two figures are separately given by Lahori for 1647, viz. 8000 manisdbddrs 
‘and 7000 ahadis and mounted matchlockmen’ (Lahori, ‘ii, p: 15). Thus 
Awrangzib’s figure of 14,449 (or 14,556) if compared to Shahjahan’s figure 
"of 15,000 (i.e. 8000 + 7000) clearly shows that theré is no question of doubling 
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the number of mansabdars under Awrangzib.Ó? It is well known that high 
mansabs were given to few nobles whether Hindu or Muslim and the 
assignment was purely at the discretion of the emperor. 

'' However, if we rely on figures furnished by Kewal Ram along“ it 
certainly indicates that there was decrease in the percentage of Hindu 
mansabdars of the rank 7000 to 1000, as compared to Shahjahan. But again, 
even S.R. Sharma's list of Hindu mansabdars of 1000 and above, even after 
excluding about 40 mansabdars about whom Prof. Sharma says that they did 
not serve as mansabdars of Awrangzib for long, proves that Kewal Ram's 
list is incomplete. It does not necessarily prove that there was a gencral 
decrease in the number of Hindu mansabdars. 


According to Prof. Athar Ali, there were 98 Hindu mansabdars out 
of a total number of 437 mansabdars under Shahjahan (i.e. 22.4%), while 
during the first part of Awrangzib's reign (1658-78) there were 105 Hindu 
mansabdárs out of total 486 mansabdars (i.e. 21.696). During the second part 
of Awrangzib’s reign (1679-1707) there were 182 Hindu mansab:lars out of 
total 575 mansabdars (i.e. 31.6%). Prof. Athar Ali's list contains the names 
of 251 Hindu mansabdars of 1000 and above, but it excludes 14 names listed 
in Sharma’s appendix, about whom Prof. Athar Ali is doubtful. On the basis 
of the above data Prof. Athar Ali says, “it will be noticed that in first part of 
Awrangzib’s reign, the position of Hindu nobles declined slightly but in last 
29 years it improved appreciably with the result that during this time there 
were more Hindus in service proportionately than under Shahjahan or 
indeed at any former period. These tables (p. 35) would, therefore, provide 
a fine lawyer’s answer to any charge that Aurangzeb discriminated against 
Hindu mansabdars. The fact remains that despite Aurangzeb's avowed 
policy of religious discrimination, the Hindus continued to form a large 
section of his nobility" 

Rai Rayan Raghu Nath was the imperial revenue minister at the end 
of Shahjahan’s reign. When Awrangzib ascended the throne, Raghu Nath 
was confirmed in the same office and honoured with the title of Rajah on 
June 15, 165866 P.C. Roy says that during the reign of Awrangzib Hindus 
held high and trusted offices. In Bengal under the governorship of Murshid 
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Quli Khan, the subahdar of Awrangzib, Hindus enjoyed high military posts 
and had a monopoly in judiciary. Had Awrangzib really had.a feeling of 
disgust for Hindus, he would have punished the sübahdár ' 

To conclude, whatever good or bad and with whatever intention 
Awrangzib did all that, it could not satisfy the Hindus, particularly the 
Hindus of secular and free India, or European writers who wrote with the 
objective of bringing the two communities at logger heads. Awrangzib’s 
tragedy was that a person whose faith in Islam is dubious had ruled for an 
cqual time in the near past. Had there been no Akbar, Awrangzib’s actions 
would not have been considered so ill. Awrangzib’s second tragedy was that 
his actions and policies were looked upon as a mark of glory of Islam by the 
Muslim writers of medieval India. 


Awrangzib might have worked with the missionary spirit of Islam 
which unfortunately the historians of the later period took for religious 
bigotry and intolerance. Nonetheless, Awrangzib’s reign apparently presents 
contradictions. On the one hand there are references to destruction of 
temples, and on the other there are several farmans of grants to temples. 
Though there appears discrimination against the Hindus in some taxes, it is 
to be noticed that some taxes exclusively paid by the Hindus (viz. pilgrim tax 
and the tax on carrying the bones of dead Hindus for being thrown into the 
Ganges) were abolished. There are references to some restrictions on the 
Hindus and dismissal of some Hindu officials, yet the ratio of Hindus having 
high mansabs under him appears in any way more than during the time of 
Shahjahàn and even Akbar. While estimating Awrangzib’s attitude and 
policy towards the Hindus the fact should not be lost sight of that Awrangzib 
did not spare Muslims, particularly the Sufis, and imposed certain 
restrictions on Muslims and their practices, and action was taken against 
Christians too. 

In spite of the so-called repressive policies of Awrangzib, India 
remained predominantly Hindu. In 1757, only 50 years after his death, wealth 
was with Hindus. Waqd'i^ reports: Bahadur Shah dreaded the presence of 
Raja of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 


There was no longer enough for all, one or the other group had to be 
driven to wall. One such instance is the combined Hari Hara Cult (with an 
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image of half Shiva, half Vishnu), which had its brief day but could not remain 
in fashion much beyond the 11th century. The followers of Hari Hara found 
their interests too widely separated, and we have the Smarta-vaishnava 
‘Struggle instead. When Mughal prosperity was at its height, Akbar could 
dream of a synthetic Din-i Ilahi, Awrangzib could try to-augment his falling 
revenue by Jizyah tax on unbelievers.S? It was during the time of Awrangzib 
that the bones of Akbar were dug out and burnt by the Hindus. Both Akbar 
-and Awrangzib tried to strengthen the Mughal empire in their own ways. 
Awrangzib’s actions were a reaction to Akbar’s policies. Awrangzib’s 
accession was a clear victory of Sunnism for the first time after the death of 
NOTES 2 n 

(1)., Lane Poole, 4wrangzib (Delhi, 1971). p 70. X 
- (2), wt may bé pointed out that the Hindus were never a comtflunity like Muslims and 
«Christians who are theoretically united though realty divided Hindus were divided 
i theoretically too, touchables and untouchables Even in pre-Muslim India, when Hindus 
, were rulers, the majonty of Hindu population was deprived of any nights in administra- 
' tion. Only Kshattriyas (later Rajputs) who constituted a very small portion of Hindu 
- population were, legally and practically associated with administration. The tcrm Hindu ` 
-ıı ased here for believers of Rama, Krishna. Vishnu, or Shiva. Durga. Parwati and.Kali 

x ` : 


(3) „Joumal Asiatic Society. Bengal. 1911, p 1789. For complete text of farman, see Faruk, 

^, Awrangzib and His Times (Lucknow, 1935). p.119. SR. Sharma, Religlous Policy of the 

>" Mughal Emperors (Bombay, 1972), p. 168; Sudhakar Jha, "The Other Face of 
Awrangrib." Azad Academy Journal, Aug, 1-31, 1990, Lucknow, p. 22. 

The above faman which = preserved in Bharat Kala Bhavan was issucd' as 
clanfication of the emperor's poly when Hindus of Banaras reported of their being 
harassed in the performance of their religious duties, —— $ . 

It was also meant for allowing religious freedom to Hindus as the text includes.. 

` “Our royal command is that you should direct that in future no person shall in unlawful 
way mterfere with or disturb Brahmans or other Hindu residents in those places." 


(4) According to Ma’arhir-i Alamgir, Vishwanath temple was demolished in. 1669. Mr. 

_ « Faruk; with reference jo Gan; Arshadf and an inscription found in the mosque which 

E ES i built at the site of Vishwanath tempie bolds that the testimony of Ma'athrr-i 

 Alamghi does not carry much weight and that Vishwanath temple was not destroyed 

by Awrangzib. Mr. Faruk: contends that Sujan Rai who wrote his book Aruldsar 

vey E Tawarikh between 1695 apd 1699 while speaking of Banaras does not mention the 

' . demolition of any temple there, though giving an account of Mathura, he says that the 

U^ "Shrine of Keshlava Rai was destroyed by Awrarigz. (Faruki; pp.-129-30.)' 
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Iswar-Das Nagar, Futihat-1'Alamgit Rotograph of the Ms. in Research Library, Hist. 
Deptt. AMU. Aligarh, f. 53a, b. 
The reason fordenelion of Keshava Ra tei ean be wel understood by the 


. following history of Mathura. 


Mathura had suffered considerably from attacker's hands. It was first invaded by 
Huns, then by Muslims. Both the Muslims and non-Muslims attacked it for the sake of 
wealth. Because of Muslim attack under Mahmüd of Ghazni, the jats, who inhabited in 
its vicinity, had developed an intractable spint. In 1636 Murshid Quif Khan was sent to 
Mathura as a fawjdar but only a year later he was killed during an.attack on one of their 
strongholds. The district was always in an unsettled condition and the rule of Mughals 


‘existed only in name In 1669, the jats rebelled and looted several villages. The Muslims 
were the chief victims of the rising. Later on, ‘Abd al-Nabi. the fawjdar of Mathura, was 


killed in an encounter.and the rebellion became.serious. It spread to Agra district and 


* AwrangzIb. himself marched to Mathura in November. Gokula jat was taken prisoner 


and executed and it was on this occasion that the temple of Keshava Rai was demolished. 
Bir Singh Bundela had murdered Abu'l-Fadl ‘at the instigation of Jahangir and a 


» booty of 32 lac rupees had fallen into his hands. With this money Bur Singh built the 


* temple. It was, however. not a new construction as Keshava Rai temple casted in Akbar's 


ume. It was probably reconstructed by Bur Singh. The employment of money looted from 
a Muslim for the perpetuation of idolatry was from Awrangzib’s point of view unpar- 
donable. 


- The site of Keshva Rai temple has had a chequered ird In the heart of the 


' city of Mathura was an clevated ground about 30 ft. in height upon which stood the 


famous Buddhist monastery of Upagupta. Cunninghum found many Buddhist relics 
near the temple of Keshava Rai, and as he says, "These discoveries are safficient to show 


' that the mound of Keshava Rai must have been the site of a Buddhist establishment of 
` much wealth and of considerable size. Of the circumstances which attended the downfall 


of Buddhism we know almost nothing but as in the present case we find the remains of 
a magnificent Brahmanical temple occupying the very site of what must once have been 
a large Buddhist establishment. we may infer with tolerable certainty that the votaries 
of Sakya Mum were expelled by force and that their buildings were overthrown to furnish 
matenals for those of their Brahmanical rivals and these in their turn have been thrown 
down by the Musalmans." Archaeological Survey Report 1862-63. vol i, p 237: cf. Faruki, 
pp-124-26. 


Manucci; cf. SR Sharma. p. 17. 


In 1661, Awnngib sent orders to the viceroy of Bihar, Da'üd Khan, to conquer Palmau. 
In the military operation that followed many temples were destroyed. (Kazim. Alam- 
gir-namah) [ed. Khadim Hussain & Abdul Hai] [Calcutta. 1868]. p 168. 


Wagà'i' Safkár Ranthambore wa Ajmer. Transcript copy. Asafia Ms. Hyderabed, in 
Research Library, Hist. Deptt. A.M.U., Aligarh, f. 186. 

Iswar Das, Futihàt-i/Alamgri, f.78 b. . 

For instances, sec Waqd'i' Sarxdr Ranthambore, ff. 197. 203-204, 214, etc. 


D 
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Awrangzib is charged for destruction of a temple at Banaras called Beni Madho 
temple and building a mosque at its debris. It has the following history. “The infidels 
demolished a mosque, that was under construction and wounded the artisans. When the 
news reached Shah Yasin, he came to Banaras from Mandyawa and collecting the 
Muslim weavers, demolished the big temple." A detailed account is grven at another 
place by the biographer of the Saint. 

“A Saryyad who was an artisan by profession agreed with one Abdul Rasul to build 
a mosque at Banaras and accordingly the foundation was laid. Near the place there was 
a temple and many houses belonging to it were m the occupation of Rajputs The 
infindels decided that the construction of a mosque in the locality was not proper and 
that rt should be razed to the ground. At night the walls of the mosque were found 
demolished. Next day the wall was rebuilt but it was again destroyed. This happened 
three or four times. At last the Saiyyad hid himself in a corner. With the advent of night 
the infidels came to achieve therr nefanous purpose. When Abdul Rasul gave the alarm 
the infidels began to fight and Saiyyad was wounded by the Rajputs. In the meantime 
the Musalman residents of the neighbourhood arrived at the spot and the infidels took 
to their heels. The wounded Muslims were taken to Shah Yasin who was determined to 
vindicate the cause of Islam. When he came to the mosque people collected from the 
neighbourhood. The crvil officers were inclined to the saint but they were afraid of the 
royal displeasure on account of the Raja, a courtier of the emperor who had buill temple 
(near which the mosque was under construction). Shah Yasin, however, took up the 
sword and started for Jihad. The civil officers sent him a message that such a grave step 
should not be taken without the emperor's permission. Shah Yasin paying no heed, 
xallied forth till he reached bazar chaukhamba through a fusilade of stones. The doors 
of the temple were forced open and the idols thrown down. The weavers and other 
Musalmans demolished about 500 temples. They desired to destroy the temple of Beni 
Madho but as the lanes were barncaded, they desisted from going further.” Ganj-i 
Arshadi, p. 248; cf. Faruki. pp. 127-28. 

The above story raises many questions in mind: Who is Shah Yasin? Did any of 
the great Sufts ever take such a step, or it is just a myth, a product of imagination, e.g. 
the case of Salar Mas‘d? Could there be 500 temples? It is in the light of these questions 
that the credibility of the account should be judged. 


Proceedings, Indian History Congress, Srinagar, 1986, voli, P. 372. 

Fetühar-i ‘Alamgir. t. 53 a,b. 

Shyamal Das, Vir Vinod (A History of Rajputana), (Delhi. 1986), P. 471. 

(1) Gany-i Rashid? quotes that Hindus tried to turn a mosque into a temple near 
Ghazipur. (C.F. Faruki, P. 114) 

(il) Though Khaff Khan says that Shivaji took care not to demolish any mosque, we karn 
from a Maratha source that mosques were destroyed by Shivaji. Shiva Bharat by 
Parmenanda, vol. 1, P. 69; cf. Faruki, p. 134. 


If Muslims converted some temples into mosques, overrulmg the views of jurists, it 
should not be forgotten that there are instances where Hindus tried to convert mosques 
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an 


into temples. In secular and free India one can easily find several examples where 
mosques have been converted into dwellings of men or animals. 


S M. Jaffar, Some Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India (Delhi, 1972), p. 69. 


The reason for demolition of Vishwanath temple of Banaras as revealed by documentary 
evidence ts as follows: 

“While Awrangzib was passing near Varanasi on his way to Bengal, the Hindu 
Rajas in his retmue requested that if the halt was made for a day, their Ranis may go to 
Varanasi, have a dip in the Ganges and pay their homage to Lord Vishwanath. 
Awrangzb readily agreed. Army pickets were posted on the five miles route to Varanasi 
The Ranis made a journey on the palkis They took their dip in the Ganges and wenl to 
the Vishwanath temple to pay their homage. After offering Puja all the Ranis returned 
except one. the Mahararu of Kutch. A thorough search was made of the temple precincts 
but the Rani was to be found nowhere. When Awrangzib came to know of it he was very 
much enraged He sent his senior officers to search for the Rani. Ultimately they found 
that the statue of Ganesh which was fixed in the wall was a moveable one. When the 
statue was moved they saw a flight of stairs that led to the basement. To their horror 
they found the missing Rani dishonoured and crying deprived of all her ornaments. The 
basement was just beneath Lord Vishwanath's seat. The Rajas expressed their 
vociferous protests. As the crime was heinous. the Rayas demanded exemplary actron 
Avwrangzib ordered that as the sacred precincts have been despoiled, Lord Vishwanath 
may be moved to some other place. the temple be razed to the ground and the Mahant 
be arrested and punished." B N. Pande, [slam & Indian Culture (Patna, 1987), pp. 44-15; 
O.P Prasad, Awrangzib Ek Nat Drashii (1indi) (Patna, 1989). pp. 20-21, 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramazyya in his famous book. The Feathers And The Stones, 
referring to documentary evidence, has narrated this incident which is also corroborated 
by Dr. P.L.Gupta, former curator of Patna Museum 


Mubammad Kan, ‘Alamgir-ndmah, p. 168. 


Waga'l' Ajmer, pp. 245-46; cf. Athar Ali. “Causes of Rathore Rebellion," p 138, Article 
in Research Library. A.M.U.. Aligarh. 


Shamal Das, Vir Vinod (A History of Rajputana) (Delhi, 1986). p. 471. 

Archacological Survey Report-VIII, pp. 204-05 & 244 

Fuhrer Monumental Antiquities, p.-279; cf. Prof. Athar Ali's review on S.R. Sharma's 
Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors. 

See Faruki, pp. 131-32. for two such farmans relating to Banaras. 

India Today (Hindi), September, 1987, Delhi, pp. 70-71. 

Journal, Pakistan Historical Society, 1959, pt. I, 1958, vol. vi, priv. 


Hindustan Mem Qauml Yakjchti KT Riwayat (Fakhruddin Ali Memorial Lectures), pp. 
43-46: Islam & Indian Culture (Khuda Bakhsh Memonal Lectures). pp. 44-47: cf. Diya’ 
ul-Haq Khan, Ta rikh-i Hind Ka Alamlyah (Khamgaon. 1987,) pp 117-20. For Persian 
text of some such farmans see Dryà ul-Haq Khan , Appendix 1, pp. 149-56. 
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One such farman is reported to be preserved in a temple at Gola Gokaran Nath. 


See Dr.R.A. Alavı, “The temples of Vrindavan and their priests during the reign of 
Awrangzib," articke presented at Indian History Congress 49th Dharwad, Session, 
Aligarh Collection of Articles, 1988, pp. .319-327. Vrindavan is about 15 kms. from 
Mathura. 

BN. Goswamy & J.S. Grewal, The Mughals and the Jogis of Jakhbar (Simia, 1967). 


Gopal Rai Spray, Durr al- Ulum , Rotograph No. 185 in Research Library, History Dept. 


7 AMU, Aligarh. 


E Many modern writers sbemny misled, Lane Poole’s statement, “For religon he persecuted 
^, the Hindus and destroyed their temples" (p. 65) needs revision. Alexander Hamilton 


I 


(32) 


who wisited India towards the close of Awrangzib’s reign says. Ons for 
religion's sake are not known " cf. SM Jaffar. p.74 ; 


History of Jizyah dates back to pre-Islamic era. The word Jizyah is dérived from Gazita 
of Aramaic of Iraq. Old Persian books have Gazit, sometimes Sar- Garit. Firdaws: also 


"refers to it in his Shahnàmah. In Arabic the word was pronounced Jizyáh. Islam made 


M 1t a lawful tax as the boly Qur'än contains: 


7 “Make war upon those who beleve not in God or in the Last Day and who forbid 
not that which God and his Apostles have forbidden and who profess not the profession 


- of truth until they pay Jizyah with their hand and be subdued.” Chapter LX: 29 


Originally Jizyah was paid m a lumpsum amount by a village or by a tribe by way 
of tribute When Islam had gained a footing in Arabia many tribes entered into a pact 


< with the caliphs and voluntarily agreed to payJizvah as the price of protection to be given 


(33) 


(34) 
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to them against their enemies. The Jizyah, orginally the subordinatron money, implied 
the sense of protection money, paid by those who were non-Muslims. The payers were 
called dhbnmis and were exempted from serving in the army. 


Sarkar says, “In levying Jizyah Awrangzib was deaf to the pleadings of pity and political 
expediency alike" (Sarkar, Avwrangzib, vol. ii [Calcutta, 1972], p. 179). Faruki holds that 
the "non-imposition of tax for many years after Awrangzib's accession clearly suggests 
that the emperor appreciated the current situation and was perhaps not unconscious of 
the benefits of political expediency” (p. 149). Prof. S. R. Sharma also admits that 
e a detis eadingy onpsipant robes pedalis 
(p:197) 

‘All Küfz, Chach-námah (Islamabad, 1983), p. 158. i 


We have an Instance ini which the Muslims under governorship of Shujá'at Khan, the 
governor of Ahmedabad, wanted exemption from military service by paying a sum of 
money (Rs. 2 lacs) but this was refused by Awrangzib saying that “was the sum of 5 lacs 
of Rupees paid by the Hindus of the entire province of Gujarat excessive.” (Faruki, p. 


' 156). 
` The appointment of an amin of Jizyah for the army can be explained only on the 


assumption that the Hindus in the imperial army paid Jizyah. (Court Bulletin, 14th July, 
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(42) ' 


(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
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, . 
1702, cited from S.R. Sharma, p. 193.) However, ıt ts a mere assumption. Ishwar Das 
clearly says that state servants were exempted from Jizyah. 


There were three categones of Jizyah-payers. The middle class could pay in two 
instalments and the poor in four. They could also pay in kind and if anyone was ill for 
six months, he was free from all liability (Moa, f. 191 a & b; cf. Faruka, p. 153). 

According to Moreland, about the end of 17th century, the poor, meaning by that 
artisans, labourers, servants and factory workers, could casily maintain themselves and 
their families on about Rs. 4 a month which was the current rate of wages. This 
assumption is based on the fact that servants and peons in Gujarat were paid Rs 4 
monthly in 1690. The artisans. labourers and factory workers, therefore, must have been 
exempt from Jizpah as their income did not leave the required margin of Rs. 52 above 
the cost of maintaining themselves. See Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzib (Delhi. 
1972). p. 173 


There rs no indication to suggest whether Hindu priests in the time of Awrangzib 

were taxed or not. But in view of the fact that Christian prests, were exempted from 
Jizvah ıt ıs probable that the Brahmans were also exempted from the payment of the tax. 
(Faruki. p. 157.) : - 
Sarkar. however. holds that Jrzyah was reimposed to spread Islam and put down the 
practice of infidelity (voL iii.p 178). Sarkar s view secms to have been based on Manucct 
who says that many Hindus who wore unablc to pay Jizvaht turned Muslim. But as ts clear 
from the discussion in the preceding note the above view has no weight. 


S.R Sharma. p 197 Tripathi writes that levying of Jizvah has been regarded by most of 
the Sunni junsts as an important duty as it was believed to be onc of the most lawful 
taxes (Sore Aspects of Muslim Administration [| Allahabad. 1974]. pp. 341-42.) 


Prof. Satish Chandra, p. 370. 


The above figures of rates are based on Mirat-i Ahmadi. Faruki contends that “As the 
Musalmans had to pay 25% of their income as Zakar, they were required to pay only 
half of the current rate of custom duty which in the case of the Hindus was fixed at SH” 
(p. 165). Farukr's contention 1s not satisfactory as it can bc argued that if the Muslims 
paid Zakat. the Hindus paid Jizvah 

It is also known from Mir’at-i Afunadi that ın 1667. the Muslims were totally 
exempted, but in 1682 the Muslims were again asked to pay 25%. (‘Alt Muhammad 
Khan, Mir't-i AlunadT |Calcutta. 1928, pp. 258-59. 265 & 299.]) ' 


News Letter, June 8. 1985; cf. S.R. Sharma, p. 183. 

S&qi Musta'id Khan, Ma'duur-i 'Alamgiri. Eng, tr. J N Sarkar (Calcutta, 1947). p. 316. 
Faruki, p. 151. 

Ibid. 

“He ie truly tbe great king who makreit the chief business ol Nene to govern his subjects 


with equity," Awrangzib. 
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SR. Sharma, p. 181. 


In 1693 there was a not in Agra dunng Holi celebrations and many persons were 
wounded, News Letter, Agra, 8th May 1693; cf. S.R. Sharma op.cit. p. 182. 


Sarkai p. 184. 
Ahkam-i ‘Alamgir, 68 a. cf. S.R Sharma, p. 182. 


Khaff Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubab, cf. Sarkar, voL iii, p. 183. Khafi Khan’s statement ss 
undoubtedly exaggerated. It is clear from the testimony of Sujan Rai that fairs were 


regularty held and pilgnms used to flock to places of pilgrimage throughout the Mughal 
dominion. (Faruki. p. 172.) 


News Letter, 16th April 1696; cf S.R. Sharma, p. 182. 
Ibid. 


SR Sharma does not refer to the name of Urdu translator of Ma'arhir- Alami No 
such reference ıs found in Ma "rhur-1 Alamgiri, translated in Urdu by Muhammad Fida 
"Ali Talib (Karachi. 1962) either on pp. 262-63 or in the descnption of the years 1093-94, 
Pages 162-63. 362-63 and 462-63 have also becn checked with a view that theie may be 
a possibility of any misprint in the number of pages referred to by Sharma 


Pushkar ncar Ajmer was asacred place. Pilgrim tax was collected. Rupa, a Brahman, 
offered to pay to the state Rs 1000/- in a lumpsum on behalf of thc pilgrims visiting 
Pushkar in order to save them from the indignity inflicted on them during the collection 
This was accepted (Wadi ‘at-! Sarkar Ranthambore, Ms. 48; cf. S.R. Sharma, p 186.) 


Ma'àhr-t ‘Alamgir, Eng. tr. Sarkar, P. 314. Sarkar says that it was found impossible to 
run the administration after dismissing the Hindu peshkars of the provincial governors 
but in some places Muslims replaced Hindu Karoris (drttrict rent collectors.) Later on, 
the emperor yielded so far to necessity as to allow half the Peshkärs of revenue ministers 
and pay masters department to be Hindus and other half Mohammadens (Aurangzib, 
vol ut, p. 182). There might be some other reasons for change in Awrangrib's policy to 
make the ratio of Hindu and Muslims 5096 each 


The issumg authority can revoke any order at any time and without any reason. 
JN Sarkar. p 182. 


‘There are references to high-handedness of Hindu clerks A graphic picture of Hindu 
clerks 15 given by Shihabuddin Talish He wntes, “None of the Delhi sovereigns put down 
these wicked and illegal practices, but connived at them. But when by the grace of God 
Aurangzb ascended thc throne. he sent orders to the governors of the provinces and 
clerks of administration not to do such thmgs in future. He thus gave relief to inhabitants 
of villages and travellers by land and sea, from these harassments and illegal demands. 
I strongly hope that just as the peasants and merchants have been released from 
oppression and innovations (in taxation). so someone would fully and freely report to 
the emperor the distress among the soldicry and the fact of their being harassed and 
crushed by the oppression of thievish clerks and thereby release the soldiers from the 
tyranny of these godless men. The army is treated by the Hindu clerks and drowsy 


t 
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writers (scribes) as -aore degraded than a fire-worshipping slave and more unclean than 
the dog of a Jew. Whenever that forked-tongued cobra, their pen, brings its head out of 
the hole of the inkpot, it does not write on the account book of their dark hearts any 
letter except to pounce upon and snatch away the subsistence of the soldiers. Indeed 
when their tongue begins to move in the bole of their mouth, it does not spit out anything 
except curtailing the stipends of the soldiery.” (Shihabuddin Talish, FathiyyaA- i Toriyyah 
ff. 128-30, cf. Jadunath Sarkar, Snadies in Mughal India [Calcutta, 1919], pp. 162-63.) 
From time immemorial service in revenue department had brought daily bread to 
middle class Hindus. able to read and wnte. (Sarkar, p. 182) 


Ovington remarks that the great Mogul is the main ocean of justice. 
S.MJaffar, Some Cultural Aspece of Muslim Rule in India (LAD, Delhi, 1972). p. 74 
Appendix I, pp. 160-67. Chapter VIL 


Athar Ali. Review on Sharma's Religious Policy, p. 3, being the article no 49 in Research 
Library, History Department, A.M.U.. Aligarh. 


Tadhkirat al-Uinara; cf. Fatuki, pp. 198-99. 
Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility under Aurangzib (Bombay. 1970). p 32 


S U.Talib. “Shahan-i Mughliyah KI Mazhabl Rawadari." Huma Urdu Digest. August 
1978. Delhi 


Ibid. 


D.D Kosambi. //istory and Culnac: Problems of Interpretation, cd. AJ Saiyyad (Bom- 
bay. 1985), p. 180. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF TAHRID AHL AL-IMAN ‘ALA 
JIHAD ‘ABDAT AL-SULBAN 


KM. MOHAMED 


TAHRID Ahl al Iman ‘Ala Jihad ‘Abdat al-Sulban (Exhortation to the 
Believers to Fight Against the Worshippers of the Cross) is a long poem by 
al-Shaykh Zayn'al-Din ibn ‘Ali al-Ma'bart of Ponnani, Malabar. Zayn al-Din 
ibn ‘Ali is one of the great Arabic scholars from Kerala. He has seventeen 
works to his credit of which-the following ‘deserve mention: (1) Hidayat 
al-Adhkiyà Ila Tariqat al-Awliya" , (2) Murshid al-Tullab, (3) Siraj al-Quitib 

wa ‘Ilaj al-Dhunüb, (4) Dhikr ai-Mawt, (5) Shams al-Huda (0 Shu'b al- 
Tán (7) Tahsil al-Kaftyah; and (8) Sharah Alfiyvat ibn Malik. Tahrid is 
one of his unpublished poems, Its manuscript is available with Prof. V. 
Mohamed, retired Principal of the Farook College. 


» Zaynal- Din ibn ‘Alf belonged'to the family of Makhdums, a Yamani 
tribe, which. had taken up its residence at Kayalpattinam and Kizhekkara, 
known to the Arabs as Ma'bar. ‘Ali ibn ‘Ahmad of the family migrated to 
Cochin sometime early in the second half of the 15th century. 


-Zayn al-Din-ibn ‘Ali was born in Cochin on 12th Sha‘ban A H. 871. 
His uncle Zayn al-Din ibn Ahmad shifted his residence to Ponnani when he 
was a small boy.” Alter primary education at Ponnani, he learnt Tafsir and 
Hadith from ul-Shaykh Shibábuddin Ahmad ibn ‘Isa al-Yamani. At Calicut 
he had ‘his higher education under Qadi Fakhr al-Din Abii Bakr ibn Qadi 
Ramadan al-Chaliyati and later under Qadi ‘Abd al-Rahman Adami al-Misri 
from whom he got permission for teaching Hadith. Subsequently he became 
a-student of -al-Shaykh Jalil Khwajah Qutbuddin and Khwajah “Izzuddin 
Chishti. and specialised in Chishtiyah and Qadiriyah orders. Shamsuddin 
al.Jawahiri and: Zakariya al-Ansari are among his teachers. a" 

Zayn al-Din ibn-'Ali is famous as the founder of thé seat ‘of learning 
at Ponnani. He established the Ponnani Jum‘a Masjid which became the 
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nucleus of all Islamic activities. That Ponnani was known as the ‘Small Mecca’ . 
speaks of its importance in the history of Kerala. Zayn al-Din ibn ‘Ali 
imparted knowledge and scrved the community till he breathed his last on 
Thursday, 16th Sba'ban AH. 928/(A.D. 1521). His body was buried near the 
mosque of Ponnani? 


The remarks of William Logan, who was the Collector of Malabar, 
about the Muslim scholars of Malabar deserve mention here: 


Genuine Arabs, of whom many families of pure blood are settled 
on the coast despise (English) learning thus imparted and arc 
themselves highly cducated in the Arab sense. Their knowledgc 
of their own books of science and history is very often profound 
and to a sympathetic listener who knows Malayalam they love to 
discourse on such subjects. They have great regard for the truth, 
and on their finer feelings thcir approach is nearer to the 
standard of English gentleman than any class of person in 
Malabar.° 


During Zayn al-Din’s life-time Muslims of Malabar were mainly a 
trading community. The relationship of the then rulers, Zamorin Kings of 
Calicut, with the Muslims was intimate. Calicut slowly attained pre-eminence 
in spice trade. Gradually the Arab-Muslims monopolised the trade. 
Malabar's pepper and cardamom and textiles, which were in great demand 
in the West, were shipped from Calicut port. As a result thc Zamorin became 
the wealthiest rulers and the most powerful on the west coast.’ Facilities were 
given to Arab Muslims to settle and acquire lands and practice their religion. 
Many of them undoubtedly were held in high esteem. 

It was during the life-time of Zayn al-Din ibn ‘Ali that the Portuguese 
landed on Malabar-soil. The first team of Portuguese under Vasco da Gama 
arrived at Kappadu near Calicut in 890/ 1498. After a reconnaissance survey, 
they returned to Portugal. After two years the Portuguese returned to Calicut 
and established trade centres. Their intention was to take over the spice trade 
of Kerala, which till then was the monopoly of the Arabs. To establish 
supremacy over the peace-loving merchant Muslims, the Portuguese used 
brutal force. The Portuguese were intent on taking over the spice-trade of 
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Malabar from the hands of Muslims and so they requested the Zamorin to 
expel all Muslims from the country. Thc Zamorin refused. H« stated that 
“Calicut had been a frce port for centuries. The Portuguese were as welcome 
as others to Ltade there.” The Portuguese commander was not satisfied with 
the reply and he captured some 800 fishermen fishing in the sea, cut olf their 
limbs loaded them in a vessel and allowed it to drift ashore £ 


Zayn al-Din was a witness to the atrocities of the Portuguese on 
Muslüns and repcatedly wrote to Muslim Kings elsewhere for their support 
to fight the Portuguese intruders. He advised and admonished the Muslims 
to fight against the forcigners. The poem under discussion Ta/rid Ahl 
al-Imàn ‘Ala Jihad ‘Abdat al-Sulban was written by him exhorting Muslims 
to fight against the Portuguese atrocities. 

The poem in 173 couplets begins with the praise of God and the 
Prophet and seeks God's help fur Muslims who were fighting to save Muslims 
from griel, distress, disbelief and humiliation. He says: 


Praises are to Yon O God, in all conditions 
You are fully aware of our sorrows and needs 
Blessings and peace be upon the best of Your creations, 
Upon Muhammad who inspires everyone for the best of 
their communitics : 
We pray to You O the Merciful, the Supreme among the 
benevolent. 
To protect us from misfortune and to fulfil our desires 
To help those who fight to save the nation 
From grief, distress, disbelief and humiliation: 
We extend towards You the hands of weakness and need 
And humility; ours is a region to be protected from misfortune. 
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The poet passes on to the proper subject and narrates the brutality 
ofthe Portuguese against Muslims who tore up the Holy Qur'àn, violated the 
chastity of women, burnt their mosques and captured them as slaves. - 


They committed different kinds of outrages in Malabar 
Different kinds of violence and numerous mischiefs. 

Like taking people captives, plundering and burning their 
mosques 

Desecrating their Holy Book and violating the. chastity of their 


women. ? 


They destroyed their property, demolished their cities and establish- 
ments, prohibited pilgrimage to Mecca and tortured or mutilated or even 
killed if anybody was found proceeding for Hajj. He says: 


Demolishing their cities enslaving the believers 
Adorning their women only for seducing them 
Preventing Muslims from the Holy Hajj pilgrimage 
Cancelling the journey to the best of the lands : 


And killing the Hàjjis and other believers 
With various types of tortures and different ways of mutilation. 


The Portuguese treated the captives like animals, confined them in 
narrow rooms, forced them to hard labour, compelled them to bow before 
the Cross and mocked at the Muslims and the Prophet. This is evident from 
the following couplets: 
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Malabar from the hands of Muslims and so they requested the Zamorin to 
expel all Muslims from the country. The Zamorin refused. He stated that 
“Calicut had been a free port for centuries. The Portuguese were as welcome 
as others to trade there." The Portuguese commander was not satisfied with 
the reply and he captured some 800 fishermen fishing in the sea, cut off their 
limbs loaded them in a vessel and allowed it to drift ashore.® 


Zayn al-Din was a witness to the atrocities of the Portuguese on 
Muslims and repeatedly wrote to Muslim Kings elsewhere for their support 
to fight the Portuguese intruders. He advised and admonished the Muslims 
to fight against the foreigners. The poem under discussion Tahrid Ahl 
ul-Imàn ‘Ala Jihad ‘Abdat al-Sulbán was written by him exhorting Muslims 
to fight against the Portuguese atrocities. 

The poem in 173 couplets begins with the praise of God and the 
Prophet and secks God's help for Muslims who were fighting to save Muslims 
from grief, distress, : disbelief and humiliation. He says: 

Deby Sh pcs ULE Sp aU la Me. 

, LL pt lg bl aame Kale yt git pele pL. 

ub, By yey LS dl jt onu 

LiL ei tl, ds, > Lees esc SII Ge, 

Praises are to You O God, in all conditions t 
You are fully aware of our sorrows and needs 


Blessings and peace be upon the best of Your creations, 
Upon Muhammad who inspires everyone for the best of 
their communities 
We pray to You O the Merciful, the Supreme among the 
benevolent. 
To protect us from misfortune and to fulfil our desires 
To help those who fight to save the nation __ 
From grief, distress, disbelief and humiliation. 
_ We extend towards You the hands of weakness and need 
And humility; ours is a region to be protected from misfortune. 
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The poet passes on to the proper subject and narrates the brutality 
ofthe Portuguese against Muslims who tore up the Holy Qur'àn, violated the 
chastity of women, burnt their mosques and captured them as slaves. 

S Lá ule sla t bol, pal jul uus 


[i 
Ol Dadia el ty a5 lol, Jt rl | 


They committed different kinds of outrages in Malabar 

Different kinds of violence and numerous mischiefs. 

Like taking people captives, plundering and burning their 

mosques 

Desecrating their Holy Book and violating the chastity of their 

women. ; 

They destroyed their property, demolished their cities and establish- 

ments, prohibited pilgrimage to Mecca and tortured or mutilated or even 


killed if anybody was found proceeding for Hajj. He says: 
C ont) o I ons (oa tes oll ted 


BY ye JW, 3 TEM | reir dug 
Wrobel yap s ly ce Uu, 
Demolishing their cities enslaving the believers 
Adorning their women only for seducing them 
Preventing Muslims from the Holy Hajj pilgrimage 
Cancelling the journey to the best of the lands 
And killing the Hajjis and other believers 
With various types of tortures and different ways of mutilation.!° 

The Portuguese treated the captives like animals, confined them in 
narrow rooms, forced them to hard labour, compelled them to bow before 
the Cross and mocked at the Muslims and the Prophet. This is evident from 
the following couplets: 

I bo HU ae phe o 3, 4155 
ule tdi LÁ di—À pg o7 L3 A a. 
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Flogging and isolating those chanting the name ‘Muhammad’ 

And abusing the Prophet without any scruples 

Taking the captives and putting them 

In narrow rooms like sheds for senseless cattle 

Ridiculing Islam and those Muslims 

Who pass by them, and openly laughing at them. 

Zayn al-Din describes the necessity of Jihdd in details, greatness of 

Jihad, importance of giving charity and the punishment for those who keep 
away from Jihad, in the following couplets: 


ah —3À; oh pode) p_—- OS los pies 

Bus yt sido Lk, wlebi Wl Gs 

Lap b das e Us Ae! pulus o9, 
Fighting them is the duty of every Muslim 
Strong in physique, provision and force. 

O gentlemen, our hope is in you 
In all difficulties, by the grace of the Lord of the Throne. 
As we are thirsty and you are like clouds pouring down 
Would that I knew if we are to be satiated. 
Indeed we are oppressed and seek for ourselves 
A saviour among you, by the Almighty’s grace. 

He recounts the greatness of Jihad: 

“Dene Jey Uo ge dad Wd Wage o pe th, 
Teel yb td tU hi — dg ci VJ Lll tero) 
Uy aU Lolo pei do is aU Da Seles 
Struggling for a day in the path ot our Lord | 
Is more precious than the entire world and all the wealth. 
Indeed any virtue compared to the holy struggle 
Is a drop of water in the over-flowing ocean. 

On charity he says: 
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LI ply Ce I, cla ty sy 


Whoever sets out for Holy struggle and spends his wealth on it 
Seven lakh times will he be rewarded, so mean the verses. 
; He criticises those who keep away from Jihad: 


Liye a, SUI Ob el a Ly, OU pt ore b oras 
Loasd Jah yy ui ^ Le, pu do la oss 
Whoever dies, not in holy struggle and without its intention 
Indeed he dies a hypocrite of some sort. 


But whoever enters Heaven will not hope for a return 
To the world even if to get more blessings. 


It is the duty of every able bodied Muslim to join Jihad. Jihad is more 
valuable than all the wealth one can earn in this world. Those who abstain 
from this responsibility will be terrible losers. 


The greatness of martyrs who will have a noble status before God, is 
lucidly ene in the couplets. 


DJ! JJ. Sek tee a us tie mi, 
P Bde dt IY WU iba t G 
Vj ULSI, hs lh, , 0 go t—»o 


t Ae ics siib e Ne Pee ae w 
Indeed they are alive with their Lord 
In greatness and sustenance—so prepare to be a martyr. 


Many say we seek a return of the soul to the body 
To be killed in the path of God a second time. 


His head will be donned with the crown of dignity 
By the Lord of the Universe, for venerating him with glory. 


O Muslims, the community of the most praised, 
Come on to this holy struggle with determination. 


VOLLXIV . TAHRID AHL AL-IMAN NO.4 
There were quite a few Muslims who were keeping company with the 
Portuguese. Criticising them he says: 


Tsay Ka pitoi Wles koa l ll s uy, 


O people, don't make Europeans your friends 
Even if you fear destruction and loss of busincss. 


He concludes the poem exhorting the Muslims to take lessons from 
the history of the Israelites. In the concluding section he advises Muslims to 
lead a life of righteousness. He warns them that God won't change the 
condition of any people or community until they themselves change it. It is 
the duty of the Muslims to put in their best efforts lor their own amclioration. 


eel ba el siis as ed Sh 
Lu vps un» ob JW C AM, IS, Il 
LÀ fs! ph ben oS, DIL, 


Bsd lol CB SWI e LJ ^j uu Q DI 


Indeed the children of Jacob have played mischief in Syria 
By sin, oppression and committing shameful deeds. 


Then they repented and God returned them thcir country. 
God said, if you go back we will remit the punishment. 


God the Lord of the Universe will not change 
Either the state of blessing or of calamity of a people 


If those people do nothing to change 
Their own prevailing condition, good or bad. 


The details given in this poem about the attitude of the Portuguese 
towards the Muslims are very important. It was the Portuguese who paved 
the way for the advent of the British. Had their entry been effectively blocked 
in those days by helping Muslims, India would have been saved from foreign 
rule. Muslims as a community stood firm and opposed, tooth and nail, to the 
foreign invaders. They had to suffer for the resistance. It is evident from this 
poem that Muslim scholars who wielded control over the community 
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exhorted them to wage a holy war to save the mother country. Tahrid is not 
an isolated work in this subject. A number of works must have been 
composed for this purpose. But only two other works have come down to us. 
They are Tuhfat al-Mujahidin of Ahmad Zayn al-Din (d. after A.H. 994) and 
‘Fath al-Mubin of Qàdi Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 1025/ 1606). Tahrid, 
composed long before the other two works, is more important. But 
unfortunately the service rendered by the Muslim scholars and the 
community of Muslims in this regard is either unknown to those who wrote 
on Kerala or is ignored and neglected by them. The crucial role played by 
Muslims scholars deserve mention especially in such a context when effective 


resistance, if extended by other communities also, would have changed the 


history. Unfortunately some of the modern historians have even criticised 
Muslim scholars for not using the influence over the community in the 
national interest. The incomplete or distorted history has, in fact, caused ill 
will in the majority community towards thc Muslims. Tahrid is an important 
evidence against this kind of criticism. 

Zayn al-Din had made a valuable contribution to the history of Kerala 
by narrating the contemporary events. No other source can be more credible 
than the reports made by the contemporary historians. The value of the 
poem further increases for being the first authentic work dealing with the 
above period. 

The authenticity and credibility of the narratives of Tuhfah of Ahmad 
Zayn al-Din has been well attested by the European authors.!! The narration 
of the events of Ta/irid is in full conformity with that of Tuhfah which ipso 
facto proves the credibility of Tahrid. B Zayn al-Din ibn ‘Ali being the 


forerunner who lived before Ahmad Zayn al-Din it can be easily presumed - 


that for writing Tuhfah Ahmad Zayn al-Din had obtained the details from 
Tahrid. The other historian poet, Qadi Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(d. 1205/ 1606) also has obtained materials from Tahvid. 


The ancient and medieval history of Kerala suffers from the 
non-availability of authentic materials. The ancient sources like Keralolpathi 
and Kerala Mahatmyam which embody the local traditions are late 
compilations of unknown origin, and are full of inconsistencies, 
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anachronisms and absurdities that it is difficult to separate from the chaff, 
the few grains of truth they contain. 


Other sources such as Tamra Sasanas and Tahliyolas arc mostly 
written by the Brahmin scholars. Elankulam Kunhan Pillai who is considered 
to be an authority on tbe ancient history of Kerala says that Brahmins were 
utterly careless in recording the dates of various events. And moreover as 
there was no common alphabet for Malayalam, one has to depend mostly on 
suppositions for reading them. It is in this context that Arabic sources like 
Tahrid, Tuhfah and Fath al-Mubin provide a remarkable contribution to the 
history of Kerala. 


NOTES 


(1) ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasanl, Nuzhat al-Khawaur (Hyderabad, 1973), volv, p 119 

(2) Muhammad al-Nawawi, Salálim al-Fudalà (Egypt, 1920), p-3. 

(3) ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Ma'bari , Maslak al Atqiyá; MSS. 

(4) KV. Abdurahman, a/-isiah, Magazine. p.39, Ponnani, 1966. 

(5) ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al Ma'baff, op cit. 

(6) William Logan, Manual of Malabar, vol. i, p. 108. 

(7) Castenheda, the Portuguese historian, writing in 1528, says: “So great was the trade and 
population of Calicut and the surrounding country and the revenue of its sovereign — 
that he was able to raise a force of 30,000 men i a single day ... completely equipped for 
war." (A History of the Conquest of India, p. 326.) 

(8) Gaspar Correa, The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, p. 170. 

(9) "They killed the Muslims and others on board in the most wicked manner, butchered 
them, or drowned them after binding the victims with ropes or tied a number of them 
together innets and cast them into the sea ” (F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, voL 
i, p. 82.) i 

(10) “They prevented the Muslims from their journeys, especially their pilgnmage to Mak- 
kah. They plundered their properties, burnt their cities and mosques, sered their ships 
and trod upon the Quran — They put to death Hayis and other Muslims and reviled 
publicly the Apostle of Allah.” (Shaykh Zayn al-Din, Tuhfat al-Mujahidin, p. 61.) 

(11) Rowlandson in Introduction to hus translation of Tuhfat al-Muyahidin. 

(12) Tuhfh JawAhir abAsh‘ar by ‘Abd al-Qédir al-Fadfari, p.217. 

(13) Ibid., p. 248. 

(14) C.A. Innes, Malabar Gazetteer, vol. 1, p. 73. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SYED HASAN ASKARI & QEYAMUDDIN AHMAD (EDS.) 
THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF BIHAR, Vol. II, Part I 
K.P. Jayaswal Institute, Patna, 1983; 614 pp.; Price Rs. 80.00. 


The voluminous work under review. 
comprising twelve chapters, besides three 
appendices, of unequal length r$ a micro 
study of political conditions. life and 
culture in the different’ parts of Bihar 
during the Sultanate period that preceded 
the establishment of the Mughal rule in AD 
1556. The chapters have been contnbuted 
to the volume by different distinguished 
scholars In reviewing such a work it is 
desirable to attempt a chapter by chapter 
evaluation. 


' The first chapter. written. by 
Qeyamuddin Ahmad, opens witb the 
discription‘ of the geography of the Bihar 
regon. divided by the river Ganges into two 
parts, South Bihar and North Bihan 
Analysing the data. culled from 
miscellaneous sources, literary. epigraphic 
and numismatic, the learned scholar brings 
to light interesting information about the 


expansion of Muslim rule in both the parts - 


of Bihar and the relations of tbe Muslim 
rulers with the local chiefs who has 
acquiesced in as well as those who persisted 
In resisting the expansion of Muslim rule. 
Yet one wishes the contributor has used 
the methods of cultural geography. 
suggested by Professor Spate (O.H.K. 
Spate, India and Pakistan: A General and 
Regional Geography, 3rd edition [London, 
1967] pp. 175-79) in the preparation of this 
chapter because the impact of the conquest 
of Bihar. by the Muslims as well their 
political domination over it seems to have 


been quite different from what it had been 
in the region up to Doab (U.P.) In fact. the 
reader i$ faced with the question why tbe 
region around Delhi and the Doab that had 
been the core or nuclear areas of Hindu 
culture for exhibiting stable cultural 
patterns during ancient times were so 
profoundly influenced by the Muslim 
culture of the Centra! Asian brand that the 
Hindu traditions were overlaid. though not 
extinguished, by those of the new Muslim 
population. In this part of north India, the 
change in population was rapid and 
extensive: within a generation it had been 
transformed, in demography and way of 
lite. On the contrary. in Bihar no city or 
town, with the exception of Bihar town and 
a few strategic points around, such as 
Maner, seems to have been garrisoned by 
the Muslims during the 13th century Even 
in the 14th century when certain towns in 
South and North Bihar appear to have 
been planted with Muslim settlers (as the 
Malfüzàt of Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Firdawsi 
and insenptions engraved on the mosques 
and tombs show) Hindu culture remained 
unaffected by the Muslim way of life. It was 
rather Hindu culture that influenced the 
Muslims. In a work of history, no study of 
historical geography 1s complete without a 
detailed analysis of cultural patterns in the 
region. And, in analysing the cultural 
patterns one has to take into account the 
factors termed “core” or "nuclear" arcas 
and "shatter" zones 
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Chapters II and III, contnbuted 
by Hasan Nishat, relate the establishment 
of Muslim rule during the 13th century and 
the first two decades of the 14th century. 
The first chapter opens with the 
descnption of the conflict between the 
Palas of South Bihar and the Ghadavais 
since the year AD. 1124. There are 
interesting details about the presence of 
local potentates. including a Buddhist 
Chief who held sway over the vast territory 
along the Ganges from Odantapun 
(modern Bihar Sharif) and Nalanda to 
Vikramasila at the close of the twelfth 
century. No matter whether it was South dr 
North Bihar, the Buddhists did not live in 
amity. The evidence utilised by the author 
regarding the religous tensons between 
the two communitics provides us with a 
clue to the disappearance of Buddhism in 
Bihar. The reader may surmise that the 
Buddhists in South Bihar embraced Islam 
like their counterpart in East Bengal after 
they had been in close touch with the 
Muslim rulers, because the Buddhist 
centres of learning and religion were found 
in existence by the Tibetan monk 
Dharmasvamin in AD 1234-1236. 


As for the description of life and 
conditions in North Bihar, one may take 
issue with the author over the problem 
related either to the presence of Muslims 
in Bihar or even a threat posed by the 
Muslim Turks to the region dunng the 
early 12th century The basis of his 
statement the reference to 
Trushkadanda (tax supposed to be levied 
against Turk invaders) contained in the 
Maner Copper-plate, relating to a 
land-grant ın AD 1142 (p. 33). There is no 
shred of authentic evidence about the 
invasion of north Bihar by the Muslims 
before Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad 
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Bakhtiyar Khalji appeared there. Perhaps 
Trushkadanda was collected from the Turk 
traders who supplied goods and horses to 
Bengal and North Bihar from Turkestan 
that included both Tibet and modern 
Sinkuang withip its traditional boundaries. 
Fakhr-1 Mudabbir and Minhaj refer to the 
movement of traders, perhaps Muslims 
and non-Muslims both, through the passes 
of Himalayan Mountain (Ta rikh-i Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir [London, 1927], pp. 37-38; 
Tabagat-i Nasiri (Kabul, 1963], voL i, pp. 
426, 430) It ıs also possible that the Turk 
tribes mentioned by Minhay as Koch and 
Me carried on raids into Bihar. 


‘Fhe use of the term jdgir instead 
of 1gta' 1s also objectionable because it was 
not in vogue before Akbar's reign. It never 
occurs in any book written before Akbar's 
reign. But the author's criticism of Minhaj-1 
Siráys description of the cold-blooded 
massacre of the Buddhist monks at 
Odantapuri (Bihar) is quite correct 
because we have to make allowance for 
exaggeration by the medieval historians for 
their habit to idolise and portray the 
Muslim generals as heroes of their faith. 
“When all the Hindus (Buddhrsts) had 
been killed," writes he, “how could some of 
them be asked to decipher the books 
(found in Vihar)?” (p. 37) 

Similarly, the analysis of the 
treatment meted out by the Muslim 
conquerors to the Buddhists in Bihar ts 
illuminating. The erroneous view held by 
the modern scholars ts refuted on the basis 
of contemporary evidence. He states : 
“Sampkhanpo in his Pag-Sam-Zang points 
out that the damaged and ruined Viharas 
were repaired or rebuilt following the 
Turkish attacks. Sampa even tells us that 
the Nalanda Unrversity continued to enst 
after the invasion of the Turks .... the 
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imputation of the act of destroying 
Nalanda University to the activities of the 
Turks is to ignore the consideration of its 
destruction due to the intolerance of the 
rival Tirthika and Buddhist sects. 
Taranatha relates that ycars after the 
establishment of Turkish rule in Bihar the 
Tirthikas who quarrelled with the 
Buddhists during a religious sermon burnt 
Buddhist temples and religious 
establishments and Ratnodadhi. onc of the 
three buildings of the Nalanda University 
Library." (p. 40) 

In the third chapter Ansan 
reappraises the cntire course of events in 
Bihar both under the sultans of Delhi and 
the sultans of Bengal tll AD 1320. 
Differing from Mayor Raverty and A.B.M. 
Habibullah he rightly observes that Bihar 
was not lost to the Hindus during the times 
of the weak successors of Iltutmish. 
Because Karet Khan. the Muqta' of Awadh 
invaded Bihar and was killed outside the 
fortification because he wanted to annex 
Bihar to brs own province at the cost of a 
fellow noble (pp. 74-75). It may be added 
here that this event took place when the 
centre had become very weak and the 
whole Trans-Sutle region formed the part 
of the Mongol Empire through the vassals. 
(cf. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, "The Qarlugh 
Kingdom In the North-Western India 
during the Thirteenth Century,” Islamic 
Cuhure, vol. Irv, No.2, Hyderabad, Apni 
1980, pp 82-84.) 

It needs to be pointed out that the 
statement with regard to the separation of 
South Bihar from the province of Bengal 
and its organization into a separate 
administrative unit by Balban is not 
substantiated by fact. As regards the 
existence of an inscription of Gaya, 
showing the local chief as the vassal of the 
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sultan, only suggests that Bengal and Bihar 
were brought under the central control 
during the early years of Balban's reign and 
then entrusted to the charge of Tughni the 
royal slave commander. Sumilarty. one 
could object to the author's too great 
reliance on the sixteenth - century Bayád of 
Mulla Tagiya in the absence of 
contemporary evidence with regard to the 
invasion of Tirhut by the Delhi army dunng 
Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaljf’s reign (p. 87). 
The contemporary (eye-witness) account 
of Tirhut's conquest by Sultan Ghryath al - 
Din Tughlug (AD 1320-24), furnished by 
Ikhtisan in his work Basatin al - Uns clearty 
shows that Tirhut had not acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Delhi sultan even 
though its region along the 
Delhi-Lakhnauti route had been seized 
and controlled either by the governor sent 
from Delhi or posted by the sultans of 
Bengal. Further, we are told that the sultan 
reorganised the vast region into 
admunistrative units and also favoured 
those local chiefs who bad submitted to 
hum. (cf. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, "Basatin 


, al-Uns : A Source of Information oa the 


Sultanate of Delhi under the Early 
Tughluq Sultans," Papers On Indian 
History, 48 Session of the Indian History 
Congress, 1987. pp. 1-20). The Mahesware 
(distnct Monghyr) insenption, dated A.D. 
1290-91 tends to suggest that a large part of 
the Karnataka Kingdom (of Tirhut) had 
been seized by Firuz Aitigin, the deputy of 
Sultan Rukn al-Din Kaikans of Lakhnauti. 

Chapter V, written by Hasan 
Askan, reapprasses the course of events in 
South and North Bihar under the first two 
Tughiuq sultans of Delhi. In the 


. preparation of this chapter several sources 


hitherto unknown have been utilised, with 
the result that we get fresh insights into the 
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life and culture of these days. Interesting 
information has been sifted from the 
Malfizat (collection of utterances) of 
Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Manerf and other 
Sufi saints for reconstructing the 
bureaucratie set up under Muhammed bin 
Tughlug when the entire Empire seems to 
have been brought under Khalisah. In 
South Bihar the supreme executive hegd 
was Majd al-Mulk whereas the chief 
Mutasarrif (Finance Officer) and Aakim 
(provincial gadis) were appointed to look 
after the provincial diwan (revenue 
ministry) and Judiciary. independent of the 
wali (governor). The separate section 
devoted to Bihar under Firüz Shah 
(1351-1388) casts fresh light on the 
dealings of the governor. Malik Bayyu. with 
the tribal chiefs of the Chotta Nagpur 
plateau. 


Chapter VI. contributed by 
Hasan Nishat and Hasan Askan. is devoted 
to the history of South Bihar under Firuz 
Shah and his successors This chapter 
contains an interesting discussion of the 
igtd‘ system that was revived by Firuz Shah 
during his reign. Equally interesting are the 
details about the construction of new 
temples by Hindus during the reign of Firüz 
Shah. dispelling the erroneous notion that 
the sultan was a religious bigot. The 
inscriptions engraved on the temples do 
“speak of the tolerant attitude of the 
Muslim King (Firuz Shah of Delhi) 
towards the non-Muslims (Hindus and 
Jains) and the State’s non-interference 
with the peoples’ religion.” (p. 205) 

The next chapter (VII) is related 
to the governorship of Dariya Khan 
Nuhani in Bihar, the expansion of Afghan 
rule in Saran and Champaran under Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, ‘rebellion of the Nuhani 
Afghans against Sultan Ibrahim Lodf, and 
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then independence of South Bihar under 
Sultan Muhammad Nuhani. Its 
contributors are Syed Hasan Askari and 
Qeyamuddin Ahmad. Though this chapter 
is insightful ih so far as ıt brings much fresh 
evidence to light, the use of certain terms 
that were not in vogue prior to Akbar's 
reign in India is unacceptable. For instance, 
the terms jag and jagirdar, introduced 
during Akbar's reign have been used. I wish 
the author of the last part had also utilised 
the reminiscences of Dattu Sarwan: who 
had participated in the struggle made by 
the Afghans in Bihar for the liberation of 
India against the Mughals till the battle of 
Chausa AD 1539. The reminiscences of 
Dattu Sarwan: arc contained in the 
Lata’if-i Quddusl of Shaykh Rukn al-Din. 
In it we find an eye-witness account of the 
circumstance leading to the emergence of 
Sher Shah Sir as the leader of the Afghan 
Struggle after the last defeat of the 
supporters of Sultan Mahmud Lodi in AD. 
1531 


The chapter VIII, dealing with 
the history of the tribal region, called 
Jharkhand is invaluable. Largely based on ` 
the modern sources, yet it provides us with 
an interesting portrait of the relationship 
between the non-Aryan tribal chiefs and 
the Ujjainya Rajputs on the one hand and 
the former the Sher Shah on the'other The 
contributor, S K. Singh, has been able to 


Successfully analyse the source material `’ 


available to him. But it is a pity that this 
chapter ts followed by one ‘Administration: 
Central, Provincial and Rural,’ contributed 
by Jagdish Narain Sarkar. It is weak in 
conception and poor in expression. Not 
conversant with the pitfalls and, therefore, 
certam historiographical errors have. been 
repeated. For instance, the sultan is said to 
have been a divine agent (p.293) The term: 
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vilayot is stated to have been different in 


nature from the isa‘ though both of them 
have been invariably used by the medieval 
writers as synonyms for the extensive 
territorfal units (cf. Iqtidar Husain 
Siddiqui, “The Evolution of the Vilayat, the 
Shigq and the Sorkér during the Delhi 
Sultanate Period,” Medieval [ndia, 
Quarterly: vol. 5, 1963, pp. 10-32). No 
attempt has been made to sift information 
from the contemporary literature about 
the overbauling of the administrative 


system at the provincial level under the first 


two Tughlugs. Ibn Battütah, Hajib Khayrat 
Dihlavr. Dryà' al-Din Barani and the 
Malfüzat of Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Maner 
mention sutagarrif (the finance officer). 
hókun (judicial officer) and Shaykh 
al-Idàm (officer-in-charge, the Public 
Welfare Programme such as the 
distribution of charity, maintenance of 
state hospices for the benefit of the 
travellers. colleges, ctc.) who functioned 
independent of the wal or mugia’ (the 
executive head). Moreover, some of the 
references to the sources quoted are 
incomplete. 

As regards chapter X on 
non-Muslim socicty in medieval Bihar, it 1s 
invaluable. giving us insights into the Mithli 
and other non-Persian sources. The third, 
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fourth and fifth sections of the chapter par- 
ticularly add to the information on 
Vidyapati, Islamic life and culture/and the 
educational sykems., But the incomplete 
references to the secondary works in this 
chapter arc also irritant to the reader. For 
example, an article published by Hasan As- 
kari on Hindu-Muslim relations in pre- 
Mugha! Bihar has been referred to as 
Historical Miscellany. Neither we know the 
title of the article nor thc agency or the 
place of the publication, nor the year or the 
number of the volume of the work. 


The remaining chapters, with the 
exception of chapter XI, written by Jagdish 
Narain Sarkar on economie life. certainly 
extend our understanding of the aspects of 
brstory and culture of medieval Bihar. The 
last chapter contributed by ZA. Desai 
presents an illuminating analysis of the 
development of architectural styles in 
South as well as North Bihar under the 
influence of the different traditions 
developed under the patronage of the 
sultans of Delhi and the sultans of Bengal. 
In short, the work is a welcome addition to 
historical literature on Medieval India. As 
a reference book alone it valuable. 


IQTIDAR HUSAIN SIDDIQUI 


OCTOBER 


J. N. SARKAR 
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HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS IN MEDIEVAL BENGAL 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1985, ix-- 130 pp. 


This book claims to cover the history of the 
Hindu-Muslim relations in Bengal during 
a long period of five centuries and a half, 
roughly from the beginning of the 13th to 
the middle of the 18th century. It is divided 
mtoseven chapters — chapter one contains 
the introduction. It is not understood why 
the author” has published this book again 
when he bad already published it un English 
ın the Journal of Indian History 
(Trivandrum, Dec., 1970) under the title 
“Islam In Bengal" (pp. 469-512). Under the 
same title, he had published a book in 
English in 1972 (Ratna Prakashan, 
Calcutta). Moreover, he had also published 
the Bangla-i Hindu-Musalman Sham- 
parka-madhya Jug or Hindu Muslim 
Relations in Bengal in the Medieval Period 
in a special issue of Bangiya Shahitpa 
Parishad's Journal for 1388 B.S. Part 1, pp. 
84. 

The introduction surveys written 
and non-written sources laments the 
dearth of source materials for the social 
history of medieval Bengal, analyses the 
views of the Hindu and Muslim historians 
on Hindu-Muslim relations which are 
diametncafly opposed to each other. He 
has mentioned Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 
Prof. R.C. Majumdar who have published 
books on medieval Bengal. 

The author's statement that the 
Turkish conquest of Bengal was an 
epoch-making event (p.9) 18 correct 
because it introduced the concepts of 
equality, social justice and democracy 
which were unknown in this country. While 

Muuscussing the causes of convertion and 
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increase in the Muslim population, he 
correctly points out that the Brahmanical 
oppression and the caste system were the 
most important causes why the low caste 
Hindus embraced Islam. (pp. 14-15) 
` A short chapter (III) and two 
other chapters (IV and V) discuss the 
available evidence of administration, 
society and religion respectrvely, relating to 
Hindu-Musiim relation in Bengal. Chapter 
sx deals with the evidence of literature and 
the last chapter (VID) contains the 
conclusion. It is provided with a 
bibliography (pp. 110-122) and a general 
Index of seven pages which are quite useful 
Prof. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 
writes on the forcible conversion of Hindus 
to Islam in Medieva! Bengal. This reviewer 
does not know any hard evidence to prove 
that the Muslims followed a systematic 
policy of forcible conversion anywhere in 
India particularty in Bengal at the -mass 
level. Generally speaking, the Muslim 
rufers were just not interested in the work 
of proselytization. Specially, in Bengal, the 
Sufis and Darwishes have played an 
important role in preaching the message of 
peace and universal brotherhood which 
resulted in conversion. There were very few 
Darwish warriors (GAdris) among them 
who spread the message of Islam and 
fought battles at the same time, like the 
European warriors of the Crusade. The 
author himself quotes Kshiti Mohan Sen's 
statement that “Muhammadan proselyti- 
zation ef [ndla did not begin with coercion 
and bloodshed; the first conversions were 
made by its saints” (p. 18). 
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, The author has quoted 
statements of Prof. R.C.Majumdar 
concerning oppression of the Hindus 
specially by Sultan Hussain Shah (p. 28). 


Similarty, the author has copied statements 
of Prof. RC. Majumdar of forcible 


marriage of Muslims with Hindu women. 
But several cases of Muslim women 
married to Hindus are also recorded which 
go *o prove that all these marriages were 
settled marriages based on negotiations 
and these were not formble marriages as 
concerved by Prof. Majumdar. 


Prof. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 
would have done well had he not copied 
these statements because thcy are glaring 
examples of communalism in the wnting of 
Indían hístory. [fe should know that 
progressrve modern historians of India 
have already condemned Prof R.C. 
Majumdar for the communal bias in his 
history writing (Sec Romila Thapar. 
Harbans Mukhia and Bipan Chandra. 
Communalsm and the Writing of Indian 
History, New Delhi. Peoples Publishing 
House, 1987 pp. 61). Moreover. Prof. R.C. 
Majumdar is generally considered an 
authority on Ancient Indian History and 
Culture and it ts not correct to quote him 
on the history of Medieval Bengal, a subject 
on which his knowledge was very limited. 

The author seems to be totally 
unaware of the social process of absorption 
as a result of intermingling of the common 
people which Prof. R.C Majumdar had 
totally denied. At the grass-root level in 
villages there was a sort of admecture of a 
corrupt form of Hinduism and Buddhism 
with not firm but loose belicfs and 
practices. Islam came among them and the 
result was a process of a synchntistic 
growth of a popular local religion 
(Lokayata). a happy blend quite different 
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from Brahmanical Hmdursm and orthodax 
Islam. The author has devoted one chapter 
discussing this Hindu-Muslim fusion 
expressed in Islamic Bengali literature (pp 
88-106). To make the above statement is 
not to deny the conflict between the 
Muslim rulers and the high-caste 
Brahmans but this was of a political nature 
as in the case of Sultan Hussain Shah of 
Bengal and others (p 29) The history of 
medicval Bengal! is replete with clashes 
between the high caste Hindu zammdais 
(landlords) and the Muslim rulers. (sec 
Abdul Karim. Social History ofthe Muslims 
in Bengal. Dacca: Asiatic Society, 1059.) 


There are several statements 1n- 
the book with which the present reviewer 
docs not agree. The following statemen» 
represents the distorted views about Islam 
propagated by anti-Muslim Christiar 
missionaries and Onentaluts. 


But Islam was a new 
universa! religon, which grew up in thc 
background of the develope 
civilization of the Middle East and ou 
of synthesis of Judaism, Christianity 
Zoroastrianism, Neo-Platonism 
Buddhism and Bedouin Culture. (p 
25) 


The following is the tradittone 
communal way of looking at Indian histor, 
Modern. progressive historians witb 
secular views will not agree with it. i 


A bitter enmity was also seer 
in the political relations between th 
two communitics This tradition kep 
the communal gulf wide open. Th 
glory of onc-e.g. the stories o 
triumphs, thc killings of Hindus an 
their enslavement constituted a soure 
of shame and humillation of the othe 
The breaking of idols and destructio 
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of temples, which were proper and 
glorious to one was to the other 
despicable and considered to be a 
sacrilege or desecration. (p. 26) 
The persona! opinion of the 
author is expressed ín : 
x On the other hand, the 
` Muslims, by breaking temples and 
idols, building mosques prohibiting 
Hindu religious and social manners 
and customs or by creating hindrances 
therein. thought that they were doing 
a very pipus act. (pp. 27, 28, 54). 
In the following statement, the 
author represents the communal ideas of 
the writings of Sir Jadunath Sarkar > 


It 1s of course undeniable 
that in the prevailing political 
uncertainty the Bengali mind, 
shatteyed by Muslim outrage, was at 
first stunned and overwhelmed, and 
the mental peace, appropnate for 
cultivation of knowledge. was also 
disturbed. (p. 79) 

Regarding breaking of idots and 
destruction of temples this reviewer would 
like to observe that the Muslims never 
followed this as a gencral policy. During 
wars or days of communal frenzy at its 
height some such incidents had taken 
place. What would the author say about 
Raja Harsha of Kashmir who appointed 
devorpatan anayaka whose duty was only to 
uproot the gods and plunder the temples? 

This reviewer would like to point 
out the following inaccuracies which show 
that the author does not possess even the 
preliminary knowledge of Arabic and 
Persan. 


p-4: Bengal has neither any 
ai alhana nor Khakdun. Khaldun should be 
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Ton Khaldun (732-84/1332-82) and he did 
not write any provinoial history like 
Kalhana. 


P.12: Ramzan should bc 
Ramadan. 


p.13: La lraha fiddi = La kraha 
ALDin 

p.16, 23 and 24: Jaziya should be 
Jizyah, not tax but “poll tax.” 


p-26: Jihad not "effort" but here 
holy war in a technical sense. 


p.37. Illyas Shahi Sultanate 
dynasty in Bengal (not English). 
p-39. 51 & 109: Mohammadans = 


Muslims (This may be offensive to a 
Muslim). 


p.60: Mafruzman = not clear. 
p.?5:Benawaz = not clear. 


` p.76: Sarfuddin Abu Tauma = 
Sharafuddin Abi Tawwima. 


p.77:"Nur Qutb Alam 
established a Madrasah or College and a 
hospital. But this is open to doubt.” But 
why this doubt? 


p.109: Dadu Miyan = Dudu 
Miyan. 

The author interprets the history 
of Bengal in communal terms and treats 
the Muslim rulers as religious bigots always 
ready to kil! the Hindus and convert them 
forcibly to Islam which is strictly forbidden 
by the Qurän (II : 256), destroyed their 
temples, broke the idols, married the 
Hindu women by force and committed all 
kinds of atrocities on the Hindus which are 
elear examples of communalism in the 


. writing of Indian history. He has not 


highlighted the facts that the relation 
between the Hindus and the Muslims was 
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excellent in villages and a synchritistic 
religion had developed due to the close 
social relations between them. There were 
festivals like the Holi and the Muharram 
which were observed frequently jointly by 
the Hindus and the Muslims and they 
jointly visited the tombs of several Muslim 
and Hindu saints regularty with offerings. 
These points need not be elaborated 
further. , 


Professor Jagadish Narayan 


* Sarkar follows the footsteps of Sir J.N 


Sarkar and Professor R.C. Majumdar. the 
two communal historians The present 
Indian communalists arc largely fed by 
written history which tainted middle-class 
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and created tension among the two com- 
munities. This communalism comes down 
from the superstructure and affects the 
base. The historians mentioned above 
acted as intellectual compradors raised and 
encouraged by the British colonialists for 
maintaining their imperialist grip over 
India. Therefore, only secular objective 
history should be written and published 
and not the kind of book which is under 
review. 


This reviewer does not 
understand how the Idara Adabiyat Dell 


has published this book. 


M.S. KHAN 


——À —] —Ó——— M — 


* Formerly, Director of the Institute of Islamic Culture and Crailzation, Asiatic Society, Cal- 


cutta 


MOHAMMAD ILYAS 


ASTRONOMY OF ISLAMIC TIMES 
FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


Mansell Publishing Limited, London C, U.S.A., 1989; x + 254 pp 


s 


Prof. Ilyas has rendered useful service to 


the Muslim community once again after hes 


work on Islamic Calendar. The book 
under review gives prayer times for 
northern and southern latitudes from 00 to 
+ 700, for the whole year. Data for any 
region can be extracted by,a person with 
ordinary education, following simple 
instructions. 

The book consists of two parts. 
Part I bas five chapters The first three 
chapters deal with the history of prayer 
times in the medieval period. Here, a vast 
and hitherto neglected field is expertly 


surveyed. One feels that the interaction 
between the religious authorities and the 
scientists of those times needs to be 
carefully investigated, as it may hold 
lessons for modern times. The third 
chapter also gives a brief theoretical 
account of calculations for fixing the 
Islamic times of prayer. For details 
refere-nce is made to the earlier work of 
Prof. Ilyas. The fourth chapter deals with 
the physics of Islamic times, atmospheric ` 
effects and the detection system. This field 
requires further research at centres 
especially designed for such work. The fifth _ 
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chapter discusses current problems in 
Islamic times and suggests ways to solve 
them. 


Patt II contains the Global tables 
for Islamic times of prayers, The tables are 
very well presented and are easy to use, 
even by a layman. While working through 
these tables, I wondered how the prayer 
times would compare with the tables in use 
locally, in Hyderabad, India. In Hyderabad 
we follow tables prepared in 1916 by Prof. 
Mohd ‘Abdul Wasi’ who taught Astronomy 
at an Islamic College called Dar al-‘Ulum, 
and later became a Professor in the Dept 
of Islamic Theology at Osmania University. 
Hyderabad. India. He prepared tables for 
prayer times for four Indian Cities. In his 
book? published by the Nizam's Govt of 
Hyderabad in 1928, prayer times are given 
for latitudes from 0 to 61 with a one degree 
interval. On companson, his times differ 
from those In the book under review by one 
minute, or so This book together with its 
twin serves a very important religious 
purpose, at the same time being an 
admirable scientific treatise. Having 
almost forgotten and given up the 
Astronomy of the lunar crescent, the 
Muslim community. however. continued to 
ase the astronomy of prayer times. So this 
book is likely to be accepted by the Muslim 
community without quizzical looks (unlike 
ns twin). 
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Prof Ilyas has briefly discussed 
the problems faced at present like prayer 
times at higher latitudes, higher altitudes 
etc. One has to realize that the solution of 
these problems requires the attention of 
well-traincd and competent personnel. 
Difficulties arise because this is an 
interdisciplinary area involving science and 
religion. The scientists who are prepared to 
work in this area (there are not many at the 
moment) must establish rapport with the 
religious scholars and religious authorities 
Thus ıs not easy (but not impossible) as 
those of us working in the field of 
International Islamic Calendar have found 
out. There is an urgent need for 
introducing courses on Islamic Astronomy 
(and also general science) in Islamic 
colleges and institutions of higher learning 
m Islamic Theology 


Priced at S 60, perhaps this book 
is out of reach of the educated amateur. It 
is to be hoped that Prof. Ilyas will now 
initiate the preparation of such books at 
various levels. The printing is excellent. 


This book is a must for all 
institutions. responsible for preparing 
prayer time tables in Muslim countries and 
Muslim communities throughout the 
world. 


ANWARUR RAHMAN 





(1) A Modem Guide to Astronomical Calculations of Islamic Calendar, Times and Qibla by 


Prof. M. Ilyas. 


(2)  Miyàr al-Awgat li 'I-Siyàm wa T-Salat by Prof. Mobd. ‘Abdul Wasi’, Dept. of Sadaratul 


Aliya, Hyderabad (India) 1352 A.H. 
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LATIF KHAYYAT 


IRAQI PROVERBS 
New York, U.S.A., 1987, 98 pp. 


Proverbs and aphorisms represent not only 
the core of the popular culture of nations 
but are mtrinslcally valuable as they shed 
light on their past. Through them cultures, 
tastes, temperaments and lifestyles of 
vanished civilisations can be reconstructed. 
As proverbs are the outcome of centuries 
of collected wisdom and experience they 
provide invaluable source material for 
anthropologists, sociologists, onentalists 
and above all linguists. The Arab countnes 
in general are rich in proverbs and Iraq, the 
cradle of man’s earliest civilisations, has a 
large repertory of them. 

The predilection of the Iraqi for 
employing parodies, parallels and symbols 
has given nse to a wealth of proverbs and 
aphonsms. Pithy, symbolic and highly 
expressive, they are an indisputable part of 
the daily speech of the Iraqis. These sayings 
gained the interest of Dr. Latif Khayyat. an 
Iraqi who lives in the USA. He compiled 
Iraqi Proverbs not onty out of his own 
interest in them but also because of the 
great effect his brother Ibrahim Khayyat 
had made to collect them. 


In his brief introduction, Khayyat 
explains the historic dimension of Iraqi 
proverbs Due to its important geographic 
location and fertile soil, Iraq was the target 
of foreign invasions The homeland of the 
Sumerians was occupied in ancient times by 
the invading Babylonians, Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, and in our millineum by the 
Persians, Arabs, Turks and Mongols and 
British — all these civilisations have left the 
impress of their alien traditions on the 
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character and culture of the Iraqis. Khayyat 
refers to the traces of these civilisations on 
the próverbs and sayings of Iraq and points 
out foreign words and expressions as well 
as the echoes of foreign sounds and speech 
in names, situations and historical events. 


Stressing that proverbs are 
important touchstones for reflecting the 
taste and temper, likes and dislikes of the 
common people as well as their collective 
psychology. Khayyat has focused on two 
aspects : one, the national character of the 
Iraqi people of the period in which the 
proverbs were coined: two. the prejudices 
and biases of that character For example, 
Khayyat pays special attention to proverbs 
that show zeal and prde in a particular 
tribe or trade or sect, as wel! as to those that 
reveal a fanaticism for a particular city as 
opposed to other cities. 


Iraq being a country with 
different religions, it$ minorities and ethnic 
groups display distinct attitudes towards 
each other and towards the majority Arab 
population. All these attitudes are 
reflected in Iraqi proverbs. 


Khayyat attempts to highlight 
proverbs used by thc minority 
communities. It is noticeable that he gives 
special prominence to the Jewish proverbs 
of Iraq. This preference does not only 
accrue from his or his brother's personal 
experience but also from the Jewish 
sources he heavily relies on. On the other- 
hand the proverbs common to ali Iraqis are 


not highlighted. 
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A marked drawback in KBayyat's 
work is the strong emphasis on the 
proverbs of the Mosul region. These 
constitute the bulk of his collection Much 
less attention is grven to the proverbs 
common to the people of Baghdad and 
South Ireq. The “Mosul” or “Maslawi” 
dialect outshines all the other dialects in 
Khayyat’s compilation, thus failing to do 
justice to the greater portion of the Iragi 
population The reason for this could be 
the type of collection he recerved from his 
brother in addition to his being onginally 
from Mosul 3 


Khayyat's frag: Proverbs ıs 
beyond doubt a successful attempt in 
recording a great nümber of sayings which 
are either forgotten or are fast 
disappearing. The collection to parts is 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
lirst word of the proverb Each proverb i 


ha 
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* vocalised as in the original colloquial fob 
lowed by an equivalent rendering in stand- 
~ard~Arabic. Precise, interesting 
explanations accompany many sayings and 
special reference 15 made to the original or 
historic situation which gs mse to them. 
Vivid explanations clanfy patterns of social 
behaviour in many instances. Whenever 
possible equivalents are grven in English 
and sometimes in Hebrew and French. 
Apart from increasing the value of 
Khayyat's work, the English, French and 
Hebrew translations highlight the univer- 
sal implications of proverbs Perhaps the 
greatest value of Khayyst's work is the 
documentation of proverbs at atime when 
new generations are forgetting Keir 
folkloric legacy and popular culture 


ISMET MEIIDI 


